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Moral Philosophy. 

BOOK L 

•PRELIMINARIES, 

tv 010^ T h f^etfjetv jy i^tv^eiv Ti< auTttV nrotY\<TH 
J^vvaWv iy'i'Tri^YilJi.ovct, BION i^ XPH2TON 
;^ nONHPON J^/ctyivci(rKO'/]ci, Toy ^5a7/« ^^ 
Tuy J^vctjalv dti "VctvTuX^ ai^^iQcu. dvetKoyt^ 
^ofJLivov '3retv\<ty rd vvy cTii ^fiiivjct^ )^ ^vv]i- 

'nrK^Tt? K^Mvj J^ [jLird toia^ tivI^ A'^X^^ 

%^l6>i KAKOV «, AyA6oV ^pyd^^TA' — J^ 'JTAvltU 

Tflt TVttWTA T^v ^vcet tkX 'A^x^v %v]»Vy i^ tZ? 
iTiKliray, ri ^vfKi^^.vvvtJLiVA ^t^eSf aAAuA* 
\fydl^{\(U. tos-e «! A'jrivlcov ojiruy S'livAT^v 
eivwi (TvKKoyi^AyLivoy ai^S^i "^e)^ rh rjf* 
'*'TXH2 *TCIN dvoChWovlAi i^v n X^f^ 
j^ liy d^ya BION. Piat. de Repub. Lib. lo. • 

HUMAN Knowledge has been di- 
ftributed by Philofophers into dif- 
ferent Branches, and into more or fewer 
Diviiions, according to the more or lefs 
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extenfive Views, which they have taken 
of the various Subjeds of Human Enquiry. 
„ . . ^ A great Philofopher * has 

lino-TAjlt'dge. l^id It out i"to thrcc general 
Provinces, History, Poetry, 
and Philosophy -, which he reters to three 
feveral Powers of the Mind,MEMORY, Ima- 
gination, and Reason. Memory (lores 
up Fafts, or Ideas, which are the Materials 
of Knowledge. Imagination ranges and 
combines them into different Aflemblages 
or Piftures. Reafon obfcrves their Diffe- 
rences, Connexions, and mutual Rela- 
tions, and argues concerning them. 

The laft is the proper Bufi- 
ItfliF''' nefs of Philosophy, which 

has been defined, the " Know- 
'* ledge of whatever exifis^^ or the " Science 
" of Things Human and Divine. ^^ Accord- 
ing to this Definition, its Objeft compre- 
hends the Univerfe or fVbole of Things. It 
traces whatever can be known by Man 
concerning the Deity and his Wcrks, their 
-Natures, Powers, Operations, and Con- 
nexions. 

. . , Therefore to give our Defi- 

^mfopbf. nition more Precifion, Philo- 
sophy may be defined, the 

Know- 

* Fid. Bacon. Aug. ScreTtt. Lib. U. cap. i . 
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Knowledge of the Univcrfe, or of Nature, 
und of its Powers, Operations and Con- 
nexions, with juft Reafonings 
deduced from thence. Natural Natural. 
Philofcphy i n veftigates the Pro- 
perties and Operations of Body 
cr Matter. Moral Philofopby Moral. 
contemplates Human Nature^ 
its Moral Powers and ConneSions^ and from 
thefe deduces the Laws of A<5hon •, and is 
defined more ftridly the " Science of Man- 
*• NERs or Duty, which it traces from 
•* Man's Nature and Condition, and fhews 
** to terminate in his Happinefs.** There- 
fore it is called Ethics^ Difcipltna Morum. 
In fewer Words, it is the " Knowledge of 
** our Duty and Felicity, or the Art of 
" being virtuous and happy.'** 

It is denominated an Art, 
as it contains a Syftem of Rules Ho-wanArt, 
for becoming virtuous and hap* 
py. Whoever pradifes thefe Rules, by fa 
doing, attains an habitual Power and Fa- 
cility of becoming virtuous and happy. It 
is likewife called a Science, 
as it deduces thofe Rules from TcUhu. 
the Principles and Conneftions^ 
of our Nature, and proves that the Obfer- 

A 3 , vanoe 
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vancc of them is produftive of our Hap- 

pinefs. 

It is an Art^ and a Science of the high- 
eft Dignity, Importance, and 

itsOijea. Ufe. Its 0^>^ is Man's Duty, 
or his Conduft in the feveral 
Moral Capacities and Connec- 

/// ojffice. lions which he fuftains. Its Of- 
fice is to direft that Condudt, 

to fhew whence our Obligations arife and 

where they terminate; Its Ufe^ 

, Its End. Qt End^ is the Attainment of 

Its Means. Happincls j and the Means it 

employs areRules for the right 

Conduft of our Moral Powers. 

«-, e. As every Art and Science is 

The Stan- { ^ 111 

dardof other more or Icfs Valuable, as it 
Arts and cbntributes more or lefs to our 

Happinefs, this Moral Art or 
Science which unfolds our Duty and Hap- 

. pinefs, muft be a proper Canon or Stan- 
'dard, by which the Dignity and Impor- 
tance of every oriier Art or Science are 
to be afcertain'd. It is therefore pre- 
eminent above all others; it is that 
Majier-Arty that Mafier-Scieme^ which 

► weighs their refpeftive Merits, adjufts 
their Rank in the Scale of Science, pre- 
fcribes their Mcafures, and fupcrintends 

their 



their Efficacy and Application in Human 
Life. Therefore Moral Philofophy has been 
honoured with the glorious Epithets of 
the Dire£frefs of. Ufe^ the Mijlrefs of Man- 
tiers,, the biventrefs of Laws and Culture^ 
the Guide to Virtue and Happinefs^ without 
fome degree of which Man were a Sa- 
vage, and his Life a Scene of Barbarity 
and Wretchednefs. 

Having thus fettled the SubjeH and End 
of the Science, the Elements of wTiich 
we are attempting to difcover, and fuffi- 
ciently diftinguilbcd it from all others, it 
fcems proper next to fix the 
Method of profecuting it. Mo- The Mstkod. 
ral Philofophy has this in com- 
mon with Natural Philofopl^'^ that it ap- 
peals to Nature or FaSt •, depends on Ob- 
fcrvation, and builds its Reafonings on 
plain uncontroverted Experiments, or up- 
ion the fulled Induction of Particulars of 
which the Subjeft will admit. We muft 
Obferve, in both thefe Sciences, ^id fa^ 
^iat (ff ferat Natura •, how Nature is af- 
feded, and what her Conduit is in fuch 
and fuch Circumftances. Or in other 
words, we niuft colledl the Phanomena^, 
or Appearances of Nature in any given In-' 
fiance ; trace thefe to fome General Prin- 

A 4 ciplesj 
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cipkSj or Laws of Operation ; and then 
apply thefe Principles or Laws to the ex- 
plaining of other Ph^enomena. 

Therefore Moral Philofophy . enquires, • 
not how Man might have been^ but how 
he is conJiitiUed'y not into what Principles ^ 
or Difpcjitions his Aftions may be artfully 
refolved, but from what Principles and 
Difpofitions they actually flow \ not what 
he may^ by Education, Habit, or foreign 
Influence, come to be^ or do^ but what by 
his "Nature^ or Original Conjiituent Prin* 
tiples he is formed to be and do. We dif- 
cover the Office^ Ufe or Deftination of any 
Work, whether natural or artificial^ by 
obferving its Strudure', the Parts of which 
it confifts, their Connexion or joint Ac- 
tion. It is thus we underfl:and the Office 
and Ufe of a Watch, a Plant, an Eye, or 
Hand. It is the fame with a Living Crea- ' 
turey of the Rational^ or Brute Kind. There- 
fore to determine the Office^ Duty^ or De- 
Jlination of Man^ or in other words what 
his Bujinefs is, or what ConduSl he is obliged 
to purfue, we mufl: infpeft his Conjiitution, 
take every Part to pieces, examine their 
mutual Relations one to the other, and 
the common Eflfort or Tendency of the 

Whole. 

SEC^ 
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SECTION I. 

0/ Man and his ComtEiions. 

IN giving a rude Sketch or Hiftory in 
Minianire of Man, we muft remem- 
ber that he rifes from fmall Beginnings, 
unfolds his Faculties and Difpofidons by 
degrees, as the Purpofes of Lite require 
^leir Appearance, advances flowly thro' 
pifFercnt Stages to Maturity, and when he 
has reached it, gradually declines till he. 
gfinks into the Grave. Let us accompany 
I in his Progrcfs through thefe fuccel- 
Cfive Stages, and mark, the Principles which 
aftuaie, and the Fortunes which attend 
him in each, that we may have a full 
View of him in each. 

Man is born a weak, help- „" . , , 
lefs, delicate Creature, iinpro- ^,^^\ "■ '^ 
vided with Food, Cloathing, 
and whatever elfe is neceflary for Sub- 
filtence, or Defence. And yet, expofed 
as the Infant is to numberlefs Wants and 
Dangers, he is utterly incapable of fup- 
plying tlie former, or fecuring himfelf 
againft: the laller. But though thus feeble 
A 5 and 
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and expofed, he finds immediate and fure 
Refourccs in the Affection and Care of his 
Parents, who refufe no Labours, and 
forego no Dangers, to nurfe and rear up 
the tender Babe. By thefe powerful In- 
Hindis, as by fome mighty Chain, does 
Nature Hnk the Parent to the Child^ and 
form the ftrongeft Moral Connection on his 
Piitt, before the Child has the lead Ap- 
prehcnfion of it. Hunger and Jhirft^ with 
all the Senfations that accompany or are 
conneftcd with them, explain themfelves 
by a Language ftrongly expreflive, and 
irrefiftibly moving. As the fcveral Senfes 
bring in Notices and Informations of fur- 
rounding Objefts, we may perceive in 
the young Speftator, early Signs of a 
growing Wonder and Admiration, Bright 
Objffts and ftriking Sounds are beheld 
and heard with a fort of Commotion and 
Surprize. But without refting on any, 
he eagerly paffes on from Objeft to Ob- 
jcft, Itill pleafed with whatever is moft 
new. Thus the Love of Novelty is form- 
ed, and die Paflion of fFsnilir kept awake. 
By degrees he becomes acquainted with 
the moft famihar Objefts, his Parents, his 
Brethren, and thofc of the Family who 
are moft convcrfant with liim. He con- 

trafts 
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trafts a Fondnefs for, them, is uneafy when 
they are gone, and charmed to fee them 
again. Thofe FeeHngs become the Foun- 
dation of a Moral Attachment on his Side, 
and by this reciprocal Sympathy he forms 
the Domeftic AlUance with^his Parents, 
Brethren, and other Members of the Fa- 
mily. Hence he becomes inttrefted in 
their Concerns, and feels Joy^ or Griefs 
Hope^ or Fear on their Account, as well 
as his own. As his AfFedlions now point 
beyond himfelf to others, he is denomi- 
nated a good or /// Creature, as he Hands 
well or /// affeSled to them. Thcfe then 
are the firft Links of the Moral Chain^ 
the early Rudiments, or Out-lines of his 
Charadter, his firft rude Eflays towards 
Agency, Freedom, Manhood. 
When he begins to make 
Excurfions from the Nurfery, ^//^. ^' 
and extend his Acquaintance 
abroad, he forms a little Circle of Compa- 
nions, engages with them in Play,, or in 
queft of Adventures •, and leads, or is led 
by them, as his Genius is more or lefs 
Slpiring. Though this is properly the n:.: . 
Seafon in which Appetite and Pajfton have "'^" 
the Afceniant^. yet his Imagination and In^' 
telle^ual Powers open apace^ and as . tb.^ , 
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various Images of Things pafs before the 
Mental Eye, he forms a Variety of Taftcs v 
relilhcs fome things and dtflikes others^ as 
his Parents, Companions, and a thoufand 
other Circumftances lead him to combine 
agreeable, or difagreeable Sets of Ideas^ 
or reprefcnt to him Objeds in alluring or 
odious Lights. 

As his Views are enlarged, his ASlive 
and Social Powers expand themfelves ia 
proportion ; the Leve of ASioUy of Imi" 
tation^ and of PraifSy Emulationy Docility i^ 
a PaJJion for Command^ and Fondnefs of 
Change. His Pafiions are quick, variable^ 
and pliant to every Impreflion,. his At- 
tachments and Difgufts quickly fucceed 
each other.. He compares Things, diftin- 
guifhes Adlions, judges of Cliarafters^ 
and loves or hates them,, as they appear 
well or ill affefted to.himfelf, or to thofa 
he holds dear. Mean while he foon grows 
ienGble of the Confequences of his own 
Adkions, as. they attra6t Applaufe, or bring 
Contempt; he triumphs in the former^ 
-y^'^: and is afliamed of the latter-, wants to 
hide them> and blufhes when they are 
difcovered. By means of thcfe Powers 
he becomes a. fit SubjeA of Culture, the 
Moral Tie is. drawn clofer, he feels that 

he 
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; is accountable for his Condufl to others 
1 as zo himfelf, and thus is gradually 

fcpcning tor Society and Aftion. 

As Man advances from 
^Cbildbccd to Touth, his Paf- H« Youm 
Sons as well as Perceptions 
take a more extenfive Range. New Senfei 
of Pleafure invite him to new Purfuits v 
ke grows fenfibJe to the Attraftions of 
Beauty, feels a peculiar Sympathy with 
the Sex, and forms a more tender kind of 
Attachment than he has yet experienced. 
This becomes the Cement of a new Moral 
Relation, and gives a fofter Turn to hia 
Paflions and Behaviour. In this turbulent 
Period he enters more deeply into a Reli/b 

u-af friend/hip. Company, Exercises and Di- 
iverjians ; the Love of Truths of Imitation 
Bind of Defjgn grows upon him ; and as 

mis Conneiftions fpread among his Neigh- 
ifconrs, Fellow-Citizens and Countrymen, 
tis 7birft of Fraife, Emitlation, and Social 

m^jfe£fiom grow more intenfe and aftive. 

iMean while, it is impoffible for him to 

nave lived thus long without having be- 

'- come fenfibie of thofe more augiift Sig- 
natures of Order, Wifdom, and Good- 
nefs, which are ftamped on the vilible 

B-Creation -, and of thofe ftrong Suggeiliq 

witlij 
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within himfelf of a Parent-Mind, the 
Source of all Intelligence and Beauty ; and 
Obje6l as well as Source of that Adivity, 
and thofe Afpirations which fometimes 
rouze his inmoft Frame, and carry him 
out of himfelf to an all-mighty and all- 
governing Power : Hence arife thofe Sen- 
timents of Reverence^ and thofe AfFeftions 
of Gratitude^ Rejignation^ and Love^ which 
link the Soul with the Author of Nature, 
and form that moft fublime and god-like 
of all Connexions. 

Man having now reached 
hood. ^^' his Prime, either new Paffions 

fueceed, or the old Set are 
wound up to an higher Pitch. For, grow- 
ing more fenfible of his Connedlion with 
the Public, and that particular Commu- 
nity to which he more immediately be- 
longs \ and taking withal a larger Profpedl 
of Human Life, and its various Wants ' 
and Enjoyments, he forms more intimate 
Friendfhips, grafps at Power, courts Ho- 
nour, lays down cooler Plans of Intereft, 
and becomes more attentive to the Con- 
cerns of Society \ he enters into Family- 
Conneftions, and indulges thofe Charities 
which arife from thence. The reigning 
Paffions of this Period, powerfully prompt 

him 
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him to provide for the Decays df Life ; 
and in it Compajfisn and Gratitude exert 
their Influence in ui'ging the Afa», now 
;in full Vigour, to requite the Affcftion 
Care of his Parents, by fuppiying 

leir Wants and alleviating their Infir- 

ities. 

At length human Life verges 
downwartis, and 0/d Age creeps Old Age. 
on apace with its Anxiety, Love 

Eafe, Intereftednefs, Fearfulnefs, Fore- 
^Af, and Love of Offs-pring, The Expe- 
rience of the Aged is formed to direft, 
and their Coolnefs to temper the Heat of 
Youth ; the former teaches them to look 
back on paft Follies, and the latter to look 
forward into the Confeqiiences of Things, 
and provide againft l!ie worft *. Thus 
every Age has its peculiar Genius and ^tz 
of Paffions, correfponding to that Period, 
and moft conducive to the Profpcrity of 
the reft. And thus are the Wants of one 
Period fupplied by the Capacities of ail- 
bother, and the fP'eakneJfes of one Age 
'tally to the Pajfwju of another. 
Befides thefc, there are other 
Pafilons and Affeftions of a ^"^""^ 
lei's ambulatory Nature, not pe- 



culiar 
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cuTiar to one Period, but belonging to 
every Age, and afting more or lefs in every 
Breaft throughout Life. Such are, Self- 
Love^ Benevolence^ Love of Life ^ Honour y 
Shame ^ Hope^ Fear^ Defire^ Averfton^ Joy, 
Sorrow^. Anger, and the like. The two 
firft are Affc6tions of a cooler Strain, one 
pointing to the Good of the Individual, 
the other to that of the Species ; Jcy and- 
Sorrow, Hope and Fear, fecm to be only 
Modifications, or Exertions of the fame. 
Original AfFeftions. of Love and Hatred,, 
DejUre and Averjion, arifing from the dif- 
ferent Circumftances or Pofition of the 
Objedl defired or abhorred, as it is pre- 
fent or abfent. From thefe likewife arife 
other Secondary, or Occafional Paflions^ 
which depend, as to their Exiftence and 
feveral Degrees, upon the Original Af- 
fe<3:ion3 being gratified or difappointed^ 
as Anger, Complacence^ Confidence, Jealotifyy 
Lov^, Hatred, DejeSion, Exultation^ Con- 
tentment, ZWy^^^,. which do not form Lead^ 
ing Paffions,. but rather hold of them. 

. . By thefe fimple, but power- 

Bieasi^^* Jul Springs, whether periodical 

ox fixed, the Life of Man, weak 

and indigent. as he is, is preferved and fe* 

cured» and the Creature is prompted to a 

conilant. 
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K)n(tantRoundofA£tion,eventofiipp!yhis 
jown numerous and ever-returning IVanSs, 
md to guard againft the \3.nou?.Dafjg:rs and 
%vils to which he is obnoxious. By thefe 
!^inks, Men are connefted with each other, 
brnied into FamiUes, drawn into particii- 
,r Communities, and ail united, as by a 
jnimon League, into oneSyitem or Body, 
Whofe Members feel and Jympathize one 
Sich another. By this admirable Adjuft- 
mcnt of the Conftitucion of Man to his 
ftaie, and the gradual Evolution of his 
Powers, Order is maintained, Society up- 
held, and Human Life filled with thatVa- 
riery of Paflion and Aiftion, which at once 
nliven and diverfify it. 

This is a Ihort Sketch of „ „. _ 
he Principal MovemenSs of the i„gpg^'ir.' 
Human Mind. Yet, thefe 
Movements are not the Whole of Man i 
iiey impel to Action, but do not diredt 
t; they need a. Regulalor to guide their 
Motions, to meafure and apply their 
Forces. And accordingly they have one 
that naturally fupertnlends and dire^s their 
Atftion. We are confcious ot a Principle 
within us, which examines, compares and 
weighs Things, notes the Differences, ob- 
erves the Forces, and forefees the Con- 
fequences 
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fcquences of AfFedHons and Aftions. ' By 
this Power we look back on pad Times, 
and forward into I'uturity, gather Expe- 
riences, eftimate the real and comparative 
Value of Objeds, lay out Schemes, con- 
trive Means to execute them, and fettle 
the whole Order and Oeconomy of Life. 
This Power we commonly diftinguifh by 
the Name of Reason, or Reflection, 
the Bufinefs of which is not to fuggeil any 
original Notices or Senfations, but to can- 
vafs, range, and make Deduftions from 
them. 

^/ judging We are intimately confcious^ 
•r approvh^ of another Principle within us. 
Powers, which approvcs of certain Sen- 
timents^ Pajfions and ASiions^ and difap- 
proves of their Contraries. In confequence 
of the Decifions of this inward Judge, we 
denominate fome Adtions and Principles 
of Conduft, rights honeft^ goody and others 
wrongs difionefty ill. The former excite 
our EJieemy Moral Complacence^ and Affec- 
tioHy immediately and originally of them- 
felves, without regard to their Confe- 
quences, and whether they affeft our In- 
tereft or not. The latrer do as naturally 
and necelTarily call forth our Contempt^ 
i>corny and Aver/ion. That Power, by 

. which 
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Hrhidi we perceive this Difference in Af- 

feftions and Aftions, and Ice! a confequent 
Reiilh or Diflike, is commonly called 
pONSciENCE, or the Moral Sense. Whe- 
Jier fuch a Power belongs ro human Na- 
urc or nor, tmift be referred to every 
one's Experience of what paflVs within 
himfeif. 

Thefe two Powers oi Reafon 
ind Cenfcience, are evidently 
principles different in Nature 
mnd Kind from the PafTions and 
l-AfFctftijns. For the Paflions are mere 
^one or Power, hliiid Impdjes., aifting vio- 
)ently and without Choice, and ultimately 
■nding each to their refpeftive Objeifls, 
without regard to the Intcreft of others, 
' of the whole Syflem. Whereas the 
DireSfing and Judging Powers diftinguifh 
and afccrtain the dilicrent Forces, mutual 
Proportions and Relations, which the 
PafTions bear to each other and to the 
Whole 1 recognize their fevera! Degrees 
of Merir, and judge of the whole Tem- 
per and Condin5t, as they refpeft either the 
Individual or the Species-; and are capable 
of direifting or reftraining the blind Im- 

Iulfes of PalTion in a due Confittency one 
'ith the other, and a regular Subordina- 
tion 
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tion to the Whole Syftem. — Let this Dif- 
ference be remembered. 
• . This is fome Account of the 

tbrp^ons. Conftituent Principles of our 
Nature, which> according to 
their different Mixtures, Degrees, and Jt'ro- 
portions, mould our Charafter and fway 
our Condudt in Life. In reviewing that 
large Train of Affeftions which fill up 
the different Stages of Human Life, wc 
perceive this obvious Diftindion among 
them ; that fome of them refpeft the Good 
of the Individual^ and others carry us be- 
yond Ourfelves to the Good of the Species^ 
or Kind. The former have therefore been 
called Private^ and the latter Public Af- 
feftions. Of the firft Sort are Love of 
Life^ of Pltafure^ of Power^ and the like. 
Of the laft are CompaJJion^ Graiitudcj Friend- 
Jhipy Natural AffeStion^ and the like. Of 
the Private Paffions *^ fome refpedt mere- 
ly the Security and Defence of the Creature, 
fuch as Rejentment^ and Fear\ whereas 
others aim at fome Pofitive Advantage or 
Defenfirue Good, as Wealthy Eafe^ Fame. 
Faffions. The former fort therefore, be- 

caufe 

• Here nve ufe PafHons and AfFe^lions nvithout Di^ 
fUnSion, Tbeir Difference ivill be marked afttrwards , . 
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caufe of this Difference of Objeds, may 
be termed Defenjive Paffions* Thefe an- 
fwer to our Dangers^ and prompt us to 
avoid them if we can, or boidly to en- 
counter them when we cannot. 

The other Claffes of Private Private or 
Paflfions, which purfue private Appetitive 
fofitive Good, may be called^ ^^-^"^• 
Appetitive. 'However we fhall ftill retain 
the Name of Private^ in Contradiftinftion 
to the Defenjive Pailions. Manhas a great 
Variety of Wants to fupply, and is ca- 
pable of many Enjoyments, according to 
the feveral Periods of his Life, and the 
different Situations in which he is placed. 
To thefe therefore, a fuitable Train of 
Private Paflion's coirefpond, which en- 
gage him in the Purfuit of whatever is 
neceffary for his Subfiftence, or Welfare. 

Our Public or Social Affec- 
tions are, adapted to the feveral ^p^l[^ ^^^' 
Social Connexions and Relations 
whxh we be^r to others, by making us 
fenfible of their Dangers, and interefting 
us- in their Wants, and fo prompting us 
to fecure them againft one, and fupply the 
other. 

WhetherthishiftoricDraught ^ . 
pf Many and of that Groupe ^ ^'^ ' 

of 
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of Figures and Conneftions with which 
he is environed be ju It or not, is a Matter, 
not fo much of Reafoning, as common 
Senfe and common Experience. There- 
fore let every one confuit his Experience 
of what he feels within, and his Know- 
ledge of what is tranfafted abroad, in the 
little^ or the great World in which he lives ; 
and by that Experience, and that Know- 
ledge, let the Pidture be acknowledged 
Jtift-i or pronounced ' the Contrary. For 
to that Experience, and to that Know- 
ledge, and to thefe alone, the Defigner ap- 
peals. 

This is the firft Step then to difcover 
the Duty and Dejiination of Man, the hav- 
ing analyzed the Principles of which he 
is compofed. It is neccffary, in the- next 
place, to conGder in what Orders Propar^ 
tsoHy and Meafure of thofe inward Prin- 
ciples, Firtuiy or a found Moral Temper, 
and right Conduft confills ; that we may 
difcover whence Moral Obligation arifes. 



SECT. 



'■J 
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SECT. IL 

t 

Of Duty^ or Moral Obligation. 

IT is by the End or Befign ^^ crt m r 
any Power or Movement^ o/po^ir^f 
that we muft dircft its Motions^ 
and eftimate the Degree of Force neceffary 
to its juft Aftion. If it want the Force 
requifite for the obtaining its End, we call 
it defeSiive •, if it has too much, fo as to 
be carried beyond //, we fay it is over- 
charged \ and in either Cafe it is imperfed:, 
and ill-contrived. If it has juftv enough 
to jeach the Scope, we efteem it rights and 
as it fhould be. Let us apply this Rca- 
foning to the Paffions. 

The Defence and Security ^ of Meafure of 
the Individual being tht Aim thedefen/wt 
of the defenfwe Paffions, that ^^'^'• 
Security and Defence muft be the Meafure 
of their Strength or Indulgence. If they 
are fo weak as to prove infufficient f6r that 
End, or if they carry us beyond ity i. e. 
raife unneceflary Commotions, or conti^ 
nuc longer than is needful, they are unfit 
to anfwer their original Defign, and there- 
fore are in an unlbund and unnatural State. 
ii ' 2 The 
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The Exercife of Fear or of Refenlmentj 
has nothing dcfirable in it, nor can we 
give way to either without painful Serifa- 
tions. Without a certain Degree of them 
we are naked and expofed. With too 
high a Proportion of them we are mi- 
ferable, and often injurious to others. 
Thus Cowardice or Timidityj which is the 
Excefs of Fear, inftead of faving us in 
Danger, gives it too formidable an Ap- 
pearance, makes us incapable of attend- 
ing to the beft Means of Prefervation, 
and difarms us of Courage^ our natural 
Armour. Fool-bar dinefs^ which is a Want 
of a due meafure of Fear^ leads us hecd- 
lefly into Danger, and lulls us into a per- 
nicious Security. Revenge^ i. e. exceffive 
Refentment^ by the Violence of its Com- 
motion, robs us of that Prefence of ACnd 
which is often the bed Guard againft In- 
jury, and inclines us to purfue the Ag- 
greflbr with more Severity than Self-de- 
fence requires. Pujillanimty^ or the Want 
of a juft Indignation againft Wrong, leaves 
us quite unguarded, and finks the Mind 
into a paflive enervating Tamenefs. There- 
fore, ** to keep the defenjhe Paffiom dufy 
•* proportioned to our Dangers^ is their' na^ 
" tural Pitch and Tenour.** 

The 
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'hcprivalt PalTions 1 cad us to Me/i/ure sf 
purfue fome fqfitive Species ot the private 
private Good. ThiiGood there- ^°■^'"'■'• 
fore, which is the Objeft and End of each, 
mult be the Meafure of their refpeftivc 
Force, and direft their Operation. If they 
are too weak or Jluggtjh to engage us in the 
Purfuit of their fevera! Objects, they are 
evidently ifejfa>«/ -, but if they defeat their 
End by their Impetuojity, then are they 
ftrained beyond the jufl: Tone of Nature. 
Thus Vanity^ or an exceffive Pajfion for Ap- 
plaufe, betrays into fuch Meanneffes and 
llich little Arts of Popularity, as makes 
us forfeit the Honour we lo anxiouily 
court. On the other hand, a total Indif- 
ference about the Efieem ef Mankind^ re- 
moves a ftrong Guard and Spur to Virtue, 
and lays the Mind open to the moft aban- 
doned Profecutions. Therefore, " to keep 
*' mr private Pajftom and Defires propor- 
*' tioned to our Wants, is the Jufl Meafure 
" and Pilch of this Clafs of Affemonsr 

The defenfroe and private 
Paflions do all agree in gene- f"^^''"''*' 
ral, in their Tendency or Con- 
ducivenefs to the Intereil or Good of the 
Individual. Therefore when there is a 
B Collifion 
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Collifion of Intereft, as may fometimcs 
happeh, that /Aggregate of Good or Happi'^ 
fiefs^ which is compofed of the particular 
Goods to which they refpeftively tend, 
muft be the common Standard by which 
their comparative Degrees of Strength are 
to be meafured. That is to fay, if any 
of them in the Degree in which they pre- 
vail, are incompatible with the greateft 
-Aggregate of Good, or moft extenfive 
Intereft of the Individual, then are .they 
UHcqual and difproportionate. For, . in 
judging of a particular Sjiftem or Conftiiu- 
iion of Powers, we call that the fupreme 
or principal End, . in which the Aims of 
the feveral Parts or Powers coincide, and 
to which they are fubordinate, and reckon 
them in due Proportion to each other, and 
right with regard to the Whole, when they 
maintain that Subordination or Subfer- 
viency. Therefore, " to proportion our 
*' defenfive and private Paflions in fuch 
*' meafure to oar Dangers and Wants, as 
^* beft to fecure the Individual, and ob- 
*' tain the greateft Aggregate ot private 
" Good or Happihefs, is their jiift Ba- 
'^ lance, or comparative Standard in cafe 
f' of Competition,'* 

la 
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\n like manner, as the pub- Mia/ure ^ 

l/f'c or focial Affeftions point the puUk 

the Good of others, that ^^'^•'""■ 

J Good muft be the Meafure of tlieir Force. 

l'\Vhen a particular /oarf/ AiFeftion, as Gra- 

\4itttde or Friend/hip, which belongs to a 

■Jiarticular fecial ConneSIion, viz. that of a 

w^enefaSfor or of a Friend, is too feeble to 

nakc us adt the grateftd or friendly Part, 

fftat Affeiilion being infufficient to anfwer 

I its End, is defeSive and tinfouud. If, on 

r the other hand, a particular Pafiion of this 

Clafs countcraifl or defeat the Intereft it 

is defigned to promote, by its Violence or 

Dilproportion, then is that Paffion exceffsve 

and irregulm: Thus natural AffeSHon, if 

it degenerates into a paffionate Fondnefs, 

not only hinders the Parents from judging 

coolly of the Intereft of their Offspring, 

but often leads them into a molb partial 

and pernicious Indulgence. 

As every kind AfFeiftion Cotufiin of 
points at the Good of its par- ficLd Ajec- 
ticular Objetft, it is poffible ""'^' 
there may be a Collifion of Interefts or 
Goods, Thus the Regard due to a Friend 
may interfere with that which we owe to 
W^Commuitity. In fuch 3 Competition < " 
Bitcrefts, it is evident, that the greaiA 
B 2 
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is to be chofen ; and that is the greafeft 
Intereft, which contains the greateft Sum 
or Aggregate of public Good, greateft in 
^antity as well as Duration. . This then 
is the commoft Standard^ by which the re- 
ipeftive Forces and Subordinations of the 
fecial Affedtions muft be adjufted. There- 
fore we conclude, that *^ this Clafs of Af- 
'' feftions are found and regular, when 
^ they prompt us to purfue the Intereft of 
" Individuals in an entire Confiftency with 
** the public Goody* or, in other words, 
" when they are duly proportioned to the 
*' Dangers and Wants of others, and to 
*' the various Relations in which we ftand 
" to Individuals^ or to Society.** 

Thus we have found by an Induftion 
of Particulars, tht natural Pitch or Te- 
nour of the different Orders of jlffeSion^ 
confidered apart by themfelves. Now as 
the Virtue or PerfeSion of every Creature 
lies in following its Nature, or afting 
luitably to the juft Proportion and Har- 
mony of its feverai Powers ; therefore, 
•* the Virtue of a Creature endow'd 
•• with fuch AfFedlions as Man^ muft con- 
*' fift in obfervirig, or afting agreeably to 
^' their natural Pitch and Tenour.**, Let 
this fufiice at leaft for its firft rude Sketch. 

But 



I 
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But, as there arc no inde- 
jjcndent Aft'eftions in the Fa- 
bric of the Mind, no Pafiion 
that ftands by itfelf, without fome Rela- 
tion to the reft, we cannot pronounce ol 
any one confidered apart, that it is either 
loo ftren^, or too weak. Its Strength and 
jiift Proporiion miift be meafiired, not 
only by its Siibferviency to its own imme- 
diate End, but by ilie Refpedl it bears to 
the whole Syftem of Affeftion. Therefore, 
we fay a Paflion is too ftrong, not only 
when ic defeats its own End, but when it 
impairs the Force of other Paflions, which 
are equally necefiary to form 3. •Temper of 
Mind., fuited to a certain Oiconsmy, oc 
Slate; and loo weaky not merely on ac- 
count of its InllifRciency to anfwer its 
End, but becaufe it cannot fuftain its Part 
or Office, in the Balance of the whole 
Syftem. Thus the Love of Life may be 
Icojlrong, when it takes from the Regard 
due to one's Country, and will not allow 
one bravely to encounter Dangers, or even 
Death on its Account. Again, the Loz-e 
ef Fame may be too weak, when it throws 
down the Fences which render Virtue more 
fecure, or weakens the Incentives which 
make it more aftive and public-fpirited. 
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U^^^ ^ If it be afked, " How far 

private Af- " may the AfFeftions towards 
jiSiwns. cc private Good or Happinefs 

*• he indulged ?" One Limit was before 
fixed for the particular Indulgences of 
each, viz. their Subordination to the com- 
mon Aggregate of Good to the private 
Syftem. In thefc therefore, a due Regard 
is always fuppofed to be had to Healthy 
Reputation^ Fortune^ tht Freedom of A£tion^ 
the unimpaired Exercife of Reafon^ the calm 
Enjoyment of one^s fclf^ which are all pri- 
vate Goods. Another Limit now rcfults 
from the Balance of AfFe<5lion juft named, 
viz. ** The Security andHappinefs of other s^^ 
or to exprefs it more generally, " zprivati 
** AfFcftion may be fafcly indulged, whcn,^ 
♦* by that Indulgence, we do not violate 
•* the Obligations which refult from our 
^ higher Relations, or public Conncc- 
^ tions," A juft Refpcd therefore being 
had to thefe Boundaries, which Nature 
has fixed in the Breaft of eve^ry Man, 
what (hould limit our Purfuits of private 
Happinefs ? Is Nature fullen and penuri- 
ous ? Or (Joes the God of Nature envy 
the Happinefs of his Offspring ? 
cvUtfioH rf Whether there is ever a real 

burefs. CoUifion of Interefts between 

tfee 
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ihtfubUc and private Sy fVcm of A ffcflionj, 
or the Ends which each Clafs has in view, 
will be afterwards confidETed ; but where 
there is no Collifion, there is little or no 
\danger of carrying either, but efpeciaUy 
the public, Affctitions to Excels, provided 
both Kinds are kept fubordJnate to a dif- 
crcet and cool Self-love^ and to a calm and 
iniverfal Beiievole»t:e,wh ich Principles ftaiid 
Guards at the Head of each Syftem. 
This then is the Condud of 
the Paflions, confidered as par- '^" '' 
tictt/ar and feparate Forces, carrying us 
Out to their relpetfijve Ends; and this is 
(heir Balance or Oeconomy, confidered as 
4em;ound Powers, or Powers mutually re- 
lated, afting in conjunftion towards acsm- 
men End, and confequently as forming a 
tern or Whole. 

Now, whatever adjufts or subordi. 
maintains this Balance, what- natien of 
ever in the human Conftitu- ^''"'"■■'• 
kion is formed for direSvtg the Paflions, fo 
as to keep the^ from defeating their own 
End, or interfering with each other, muft 
be a Principle of a Juperior Nature to 
them, and ought to direft their Meafures, 
»nd govern their Proportions. But it 
B 4 was 
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was found that Reason or Refleftion is. 
fuch a Principle, which points out the 
Tendency of our Pafllons, weighs their 
Influence upon private and public Happi- 
nefs, and fhews thebeft Means of attain- 
ing either. It having been likewife founds 
that there is another direfting or con- 
trouling Principle,, which we call Con- 
science, or the Moral Sense, which, 
by a native kind of Authority, judges of 
AfFeftions and Adtions, pronouncing fbme 
jtijl and goody and others unjuft and ///;. 
it follows that the Paflions, which are 
mere Impulfes, or blind Forces, are Prin- 
ciples inferior and fubordinate to xhisjudg-;^ 
ing Faculty. Ther efore, if we would 
follow the Order of Nature, /. e. obferve 
the mutual Refpedbs and the Subordinar 
tion which the different Parts of the human 
Conflitution bear to one another, the Paf- 
lions ought to be fubjedled to the Direftion 
and Authority of the leading or conlrouling^ 
Principles. 

. We conclude therefore from 

€OT^fts! ^ ^^^^ Induffiorty that " The Con- 

*' Jiitution or juft O^ccnomy of 

** human Naturcy confifls in a regular Sub- 

•* ordinatipn of the Paffwns and JffeSHomc 

'^ to 
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' to the Authority of Conscience, 
' and the Direction of Reasox," 






: Sutordifialiofi i 
tar; when the Proportion fo 
mcily mentioned is maintain- 
ed ; that is to fay, " When the 
' Defensive Pafiions are kept propor- 
■.tioned to our Dangers i when the 
PRIVATE Paffions are proportioned to 
' our Wants; and, when the pueltc 
' Aft'eftions are adapted to our public 
' Connections, and proportioned to the 
' Wants and Dangers of others." This 
"■ Branch is exprcfled funiewhat diffe- 
^tiy from the two former, in order ta 
:lude that moft important ReJation in 
jirhich we ftand» and thofe indilpenfible 
Laws of Duty wliich we owe to the great 
Author of our Nature, who, being fii- 
•remcly perfe<ft and happy, has no Wanis 
> fupply» and is obnoxious to no Poffi- 
^hly of Change. 

But the natural State,.(yc the ff^^g„ f^,., 
'^und and vigorous Catijtitution luianUPcr- 

T any Creature, or the Juji ^'^''°"- 
Oeconomy of its Powers, we call its Health 
nd Perfiiiion ; and tJie afting agreeably 

fe, itsVlRTUEOrGoODNESS.THERE- 

. " the Health and Pe.rfection. 
B. 5. " o£ 
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^ of Man muft lie in the afortrfaid Su- 
♦* PREMACY of Conscience and Rea- 
•* SON, and in the Subordination of 
•* the Paflioiis to their Authority aid 
•* Direction. And bis Virtue or 
•* Goodness muft confift in affing agree-^ 
•* abfy to that Order or Oeconomy.** 
Hfiw con- That fuch an X)economy of 

jormabUta the Mind, and fuch a Con- 
^'^^«- dudb of its Powers and Pafr 

fions will ftand the Teft of Reafotiy can- 
not admit of any Difpute. For, upon a 
fEtir Examination into the Confequences 
of Things, or the Relations and Aptitudes 
^ Means to Ends, Reafon evidently de- 
monftrates, and Experience confirms it, 
that ** To have our defenfive Paffions duly 
" proportioned to our Dangersy is the 
•* fiireft way to avoid or get clear of them, 
" and obtain the Security we fcek after.** 

" To proportion omt private Paffions 

** to our fFantSj is "the beft Means to fup- 
*' ply them;— and, to adapt our puiiic 
•* Jffeffions to our facial Relations^ and the 
** Gvod of others, is the moft efleftual 
" Method of fulfilling one^ and procuring 
•* the other/* In this Senfe therefore. 
Virtue may be faid to be a " Conduct con- 
^ formabie toReafon^^ as Reafoft difcovers 

ai» 
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1 apparent Aptilttde in fuch an Ordtr and 
Oecenomy of Powers and Pafllons, to aii- 
Iwer the End for which they are naiurally 
formed. "~ 

If the Idea of Mtjrat Obliga- c»T»n9«wJ 

Hen is to be deduced merely fopw^o 4B_ 
ifrom this Aptitude or ConneSIion ^'^f"„"f 
between certain Paflions, era thtiJeaef 
certain Order and Balance of '^r"' ^''''' 
paflions, and certain Ends ob- * 
tained, or to be obtained by them, there 
Is Reafon or Reflection, which perceive* 
that Aptitude or Connexion, the proper 
Judge of Moral Obligation ; and on this 
Suppofition it may be defined, as hath 
been done by fome, the Connexion be- 
Bween tl»e JSiion and the Motive -, for the 
£ttd is the Motive, or t\vt final Caufe, and 
fte AffeSiion is the Aifion, or its immc- 
liiate, natural Caufe. A iVIan, from mere 

lelf-love, may be induced to fulfil thac 
Obligation, which is founded on the Con- 
Bfftion between the defenftve PaiTions and 
^eir Ends^ or the fri-vate Pafiions and 
dieir Ends ; becaule in that Cafe his own 

■ntereft will prompt him to indulge them 
I the due Proportion required. But if 
t has no AiFeftions which point beyond 

ianfeUi no Principle but Self-lovCfOT fome 
lubtle 
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fubcle Modification of it, what fhall. iiir 
tereft him in the Happinefs of others, 
where there is no Connexion between it 
and his own ; or what Senfe can he have 
of Moral Obligation to promote it ? Upon 
this Scheme therefore, without public or 
Ibcial AfFeftion there could be no Motive^ 
and confequently no Moral Obligation ta 
a beneficent, difinterefted Conduft. 

But if the mere Connection betweto 
certain Paffions, or a certain Order of Paf- 
Cons, and certain Ends, are what conftir- 
tutes, or gives us the Idea of Moral Obli^ 
gatiofty then why may not the Appofite- 
nefs o£ any Temper or Conduft, nay, of 
any Piece of Machinery to obtain its End,, 
form an equally ftrift Moral Obligation ?. 
For the Conneftion and Aptitude are as 
ftrong and invariable in the latter Inftances 
as in the former. But as this is confound- 
ing the-moft obvious Differences of things, 
we muft trace the Idea of Moral Obliga-^ 
tion to another and a more natural Source. 
Uea ofk^ Let us appeal therefore to 

jromExpe- our inmoft Senfe and Expe- 
''''"'^- rience,. " How we ftand af- 

•* fefted to thofe different Sets of Paf- 
^* fions, in the juft Meafure and Balance 
^* of which we found a right Temper ta 

*^confiftJ*- 
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Gonlift." For this is entirely a Matcen 
ot Experience, in which we muft examine: 
as in any niher natural Enquiry, " What 
" are the genuine Feelings and Operations. 
" of Nature, and what Affections or 
" Symptoms of them appear in the given 
" Inftance." 

The DEFENSIVE PaIlions»as 
Jnger and Fear, give lis rather 
^Pain than Pleal'ure, yet we can- 
" lot help feeling them when 

irovoked by Injury,Qr expofed to Harm. 
_ Ve account the Creature imperfeft that 
iwants them, becauie they are necefiary to 
lis Defence. Nay we (hould in Tome 
leafure condemn ourfeJves,. did we want 
le neceflary Degree of Refentment and 
sutioji. But if our Refinlment exceeds- 
the Wrong received, or our Caution the 
Evil dreaded, we then bkwe ourfelves for 
having over-afted our Fart. Therefore, 
while we are in. Danger, to be totally de- 
:icute of them we reckon a hlameable De- 
fe£i, and to feel them in a juft, (. e. ne-- 
ceflary Meafure, we approve-, as fuited to. 
the Nature and Condition of fuch a Crea- 
ture as Man. But our Security obtained, 
_tD continue iq indulge themj we not only, 
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SfapfTtfve as hurtful^ but condemn as un- 
manly ^ unbecoming^ and mean^fpirited : Nor 
wilJ fuch a Condud afford any ielf- ap- 
proving Joy, when we coolly refleft up- 
on it. 

With regard to the private 
J^J^ PaflTions, fuch as Lw^ of Life ^ 

Pkafurey Eafe^ and the like, as 
thefe aim at private Good, and are necef- 
fary to the Perfe6Won and Happinefs of 
the Individual, we ihould reckon any 
Creature defe^ive^ and even blameable^ that 
was deftitute of them* Thus, we con- 
demn the Man who imprudently ruins his 
Fortune, impairs his Health, or expofes 
his Life ; we not only pity him as an un- 
fortunate Creature, but feel a kind of Mo- 
ral Indignation and Contempt of him, for 
having made himfelf fuch. On the other 
hand, though a difcreet Self'-regard does 
not attradb our Efteem and Veneration^ 
yet we approve of it in fome Degree, in 
an higher and different Degree from what 
we would regard a well-contrived- Ma- . 
ehine, as neceffary to form afinifli*d Cre*- 
tur«, nay to complete the virtuous Gha- 
Fader, and as exactly fuited to our pre- 
fcnt indigent State. There are fome Paf- 

fiona 
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lions refpeding private Good, towards 
which we feel higKer Degrees of Appro- 
bation, as the Love of Knowledge, of Ac- 
ien, of Honour, and the like. We efteeni 
'lem as Marks of an ingenuous Mind, 
id caniiot help thinking the CharadVer in- 
hich they are wanting, remarkably ftu- 
jrid, and in fomc degree immoral. 
With regard to the social 
ffeftions, as Compaffian, tta- -Xv. 
fyral Affeaion, Friendjhip, Be- 
nevolence, and the like, wc approve, ad- 
mire, and love them in ourfelves, and in 
n whom we difcover them, wirh an 
Sfteem and Approbation, if not different 
kind, yet fiireiy far fiiperior in degree 
I what we feel towards the other Paf- 
3ns. Thefe we reckon neceflary, jull, 
id excellently fitted to our Struflure and 
ate ; and the Creature which wants 
lem we call defedive, ill conftituted, a 
Eind of Abortion. But the pulilic Af- 
ttftions we efteem as felf-wonhy, origi- 
nally and eternally amiable. We ap- 
prove and congratulate ourfelves in pro- 
portion as we indulge them, and reckon 
ibofe defcrving of our Efteem and Friend- 
" lip who do fo. 

But 
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.But among the foiial Af- 
J^^^^ v^- feftions, we make an obvious 
bementand and conflant Diflindlion, viz.. 
c^Af- between thofe particular-Paf- 
fions, which urge us with a 
fudden Violence, and uneafy kind of Seiir 
fation, to purfue the Good of their re- 
fpeftive Objedts, as P/Vy, natural AffeSHon^, 
and the like ; and thofe calm difpaflionate ' 
AfFeftions and Defircs, which prompt u& 
more fleddily and uniformly, to promote 
the Happinefs of others. The- former 
we generally call Paffions^ to diftinguifli. 
them from the other Sort, which go more 
commonly by the Name of AffeSions^ or 
calm Defires. Thtfirfi kind we approve 
indeed and delight ia; but we teel (till, 
higher Degrees of Approbation and moral 
Complacence towards the la/i^ and to- 
wards all Limitations of the particular 
Inftindts, by the Principle of univerfal 
Benevolence. The more Objefts the calm 
AfFedtions take in» and the worthier thefe. 
are, their Dignity rifes in. proportion, andL 
with this our Approbation keeps an txziEt 
Pace. A Charafter,. on the other hand^ 
wjiich is quite, divefted of thefe public 
Affedions,. which feels no Love for the.. 
: . 1 Speciesji, 
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Species, but inftead of it, entertains Ma- 
.ice. Rancour and lil-wil!, we reckon to- 
tally immoral and unnatural. 

Sucli then are the Sentiments and Dif- 
pofitions we feel, when tliefe feveral Or- 
ders oi Affections pafs before the mental 
Eye. 

Therefore, " that State in . , ,- 

I . , c , r I Moral Obit' 

which we feel ourielves gaihn. 
moved, in the manner a- 
bove dcfcribed, towards thofe Affec- 
tions and Paflions, as they come under 
the Mind's Review, and in which we 
are inftanraneoufly and independently 
of our Choice or Voftion, prompted 
to a corrifpciidcKl Condud:, we oil] a 
State of Moral Obligation." Let 
fuppofe, for inftance, a Parent, a Friend, 
Benefactor, reduced to a Condition of 
le utmoft Indigence and Diftrefs, and 
that it is in our Power to give them im- 
lediate Relief. To' what Conduft are 
What Duty does Nature 
iCtate and require in fuch a Cafe ? At- 
tend to Nature, and Nature will tell, 
will tell with a Voice irreliftibly audible 
ajid commanding to the hnrmn Heart, with 
Authority which no Man can filence 
without 
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without being felf-condemned, and which 
no Man can elude but at his Peril ; " That 
•* inimediate Relief ought to be given/* 
Agam, let a Friend, a Neighbour, or even 
a Stranger, have lodged a Depojit in our 
Hands, and after fome time reclaim it, no 
fooner do thefe Ideas of the Confidence 
repofed in us, and of Property not tranf- 
ferredy but depofiteJL, occur, than we im- 
mediately and unavoidably feel, and re- 
cognize the Obligation to reftore it. In 
both thefe Cafes, we ftiould <:ondenin and 
even loath ourfelvcs, if we aftcd other- 
wife, as having done, or omitted doing 
what we oi^ht not, as having a&ed be- 
neath the Dignity of our Nature 57— con- 
trary to our moft intimate Senfe of Right 
and Wrong \ — ^wc fhould accufe cuirfel vcs 
45 guilty of Ingratitude, Injullice, and 
Inhumanity;— and be confdous of de- 
fcrving the Cenfure, and therefore dread 
the Refentment of all rational Beings. — 
But in complying with the Obligatimy we 
feel Joy and Self-approbation,— are con- 
fcious of an inviolable Harmony between 
our Nature and t)uty, — and think our- 
fclves entitled to the Applaufe of every 
impartial Spectator of our Condud. 

To 
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To defcribe therefore what 

-' , , ^ Mtrai Obli- 

cannoc perhaps aefine, a .aiha. 
r State of Moral Obligation, 
is *' that State in which a Creature, en- 
" dued with fuch Senfes, Powers, and Af- 
" feniom as Man, would condemn him- 
" Idf, and think he deferved the Con- 
" demnation of all others, (hould he re- 
■ fufe to fulfil it J but would approve 
' hinifelf, and expeft the Approbation of 
'■ all others, upon complying with it." 
And we call him a Moral ,, ,, , 
Agent, whoismluch ^.i^tate^ 
or is fiibjeft to Moral Ohligation. There- 
fore as Man's SlruSlure and Connexions 
often fubjeift him to fuch a State of Moral 
OhUgation-t we conclude that jiw is a Mo* 
R AL Agent. But as Man may fomctimes 
aft without knowing what he does, as in 
Cafes of Frenzy or Difeafe, or in many 
natural FunSiions", or knowing what he 
does, he may ad without Choice or Affec- 
tion, as in Cafes of Neceffity or Ccmfutfion^ 
therefore to denominate an Ac- MoraiAHka. 
tion Moral, i. e, afprc-veahle^ getJanj 
or hlameable, it muft be done '^''^ 
kno'Uiingly and tvillingly^ or fmm Affe^ion 

[d Choke. " A morally good AMion then 
i$ to fulfil a Ii^Iaral Obligation knowing- 
1 
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•* ly and willingly." And a morally had 
AEtiofiy or an immoral Ailiotiy is *' to vio- 
late a Moral Obligation knowingly and 
willingly." The propoled Brevity of 
the Enquiry will not admit of entering 
into the minuter Diftiniftions of Aftions. 
Moral Cba^ As not an Aaiofiy but a 
raaerand Series of ASltofis conftitute a 
wff '"^ Character ; as not an Af- 
fellion^ but a Series of Affec- 
tions conftitute a Temper, and as we de- 
nominate things by the grofs, a fortiori^ 
or by the Qualities which chiefly prevail 
in them, therefore we call that a ** mo- 
rally good Charailery in which a Series 
of morally good ASiions prevail \ and that 
a " morally good Temper^ in which a Series 
" cf morally good AffeStions have the Afcen- 
•* dant." A bad Charafter and bad Tern-, 
per are the Reverfe. But where the 
above-mentioned Order, or Proportion of 
PafTioQS is maintained, there a Series of 
morally good AffeBions and ASions will pre- 
vail. Therefore, " to maintain that 
" Order and Proportion, is to have a 
** morally good temper and CharaSter.^^ 
But a " morally good temper and CbaraSier^ 
** is Moral Rectitude, Integrity^ 
^* ViRTUE,ortheCoMPLETioNOF Duty." 

If 
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^If k be alkcd after all, 
'■ How we come by the Idea camtbyibr 
W of Moral Obligation or Du- UeaofUi- 
7 ty ?" We may anfwer, that ^^,°f''" 
E come by it in the lame way 
! hy our other originaJ ind primary Per- 
ceptions, We receive them all from Na- 
ture, or the great Author of Nature. For 
this Idea of Moral Obligation is not a Crea- 
Bre of the Mind, or dependent on any- 
previous Aft of Volition, but arifcs on 
xrtain Occafions, or when certain other 
Sdcas are prefcntcd to the Mind, as necef- 
'irily, inftantaneoufly, and unavoidably, 
S Pain does upon too near an Approach 
athe Fire, or Pkafure from the Fruition 
' any Good. It does not, for inftance, 
kpend on our Choice, whether we fhall 
"si the Obligatiov to fuccour a diftrelTed 
arent, or to reftore a Depofit entriifted 
Aa us, when it is recalled. We-cannot 
call this a comcound Idea made up of one 
or more fimple Ideas. We may indeed^ 
nay we muft, have fome Ideas antecedent 
to if, e. g. that of a Parent — in Diftrefs — 
of a Child, — able to relieve, — of the Re- 
Lition of one to the other,— of a Truft, -~ 

I Right, &ff. But none of thefe Ideas 
ftitute the Perception of Obligation. 
1 
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This is an Idea quite diftinft from> and 
Ibnoething fuperadded to, the Ideas of the 
Correlatives, or the Relation fubfifting 
between them, Thefe indeed, by a Law 
of our Nature, are the Occafion of fug- 
gefting it, but they are as totally different 
from it, as Colours are from Sounds. By 
Senfe or Refleftion we perceive the Cor- 
relatives, our Memory recals the Favours 
or Depofit we received, the various Cir- 
'cumftances of the Cafe are Matters of 
Faft or Experience; but fome delicate 
inward Organ or Pcwer^ or call it what 
we pleafe, does, by a certain inftantaneous 
Sympathy, antecedent to the cool De- 
dudlions of Reafon, and independent of 
previous Inftrudtion, Art, or Volition, 
perceive the Moral Harmony^ the livings 
irrefiftible Charms of Moral Obligation^ 
which immediately interetts the corre- 
foondent Paffions, and prompts us to 
fulfil its awful Di£baces. 
rbi Ufe of We need not apprehend any 

Reafon in Danger from the Quicknefs of 
Moraicafes. -^^ Dccifions, nor be frighten- 
ed, becaufe it looks like Inftinll^ and has 
been called fo. Would we approve one 
for deliberating long, or reafoning the 
Matter much at ieifure, whether he £ould 

relieve 
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fclieve a diftrefs'd Parenr, feed a ftarving 
Teighboiir, or reftore the Triift commit- 
1 to him ? Should we not fufpcift the 
Reafoner of Knavery, or of very weak 
Affections to Virtue ? We employ Reaforiy 
and worthily employ it in examining the 
Condition, Relations, and other Circum- 
ftances of the Agent or Patient, or of 
thofe with whom either of them are con- 

Ptcfted, or, in other words, the Sttite of 
be Cafe : And in complicated Cafes, 
there the Circumftances are many, it 
• may require no fmall Attention to find 
the trire State of the Cafe j but when the 
Relations of the Agent or Patient, and 
Mhe Circumftances of the Aftion arc ob- 
^ous, or come out fuch after a fair Trial, 
we fhould fcarcc approve him who de- 
Biurs on the Obligation to that Conduct 
fehich the Cafe fuggcfts. Thus, fuppofe 
Bne to depofii with us a Sword, which he 
comes afterwards to reclaim, but in fuch 
Circumftances, fuppofe of Frenzy or Me- 
lancholy, as gives us good ground to fuf- 
pe6t that he will ufe ic to the Hurt of 
others, or of himfelf. In fuch a Cafe it 
belongs to Reafen or Pmdence, coolly to 
veigh every Circumftance, the Condition 
c" the Proprietor, the Conlequences of 
reltoring 
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rcftoring the Depofit, and the like ; nof 
fhould we on this Suppofition, condemn 
the hefitating about the reftoring it -, but 
let the Proprietor return to himfelf, the 
Obligation to Reftitution being now ap- 
parent, we fhould juftly fufpeit the De- 
murrer of fomething criminal or knavifh. 

As to that Cbjeftion againft 
M^d. ''"" «his original Perception ot Mo- 
ral Obligation^ taken from its 
being an Inftind: or neceflary Determina- 
tion of our Nature -, are not the Percep- 
tions*or Determinations .of Reafon equal- 
ly neceflary ? Does not every intuitive 
Perception or Judgment neceflarily extort 
our Aflent, when the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of the Ideas which are com- 
pared is perceived ? InJiinS indeed has been 
confidered, as fomething relative merely 
to bodily Sen/e and Appetite^ a mere brutal 
Senfation or Impulfe, in which the Mind, 
or our fublimer Powers have no Part; 
and therefore it is a Term that has been 
thought obnoxious to great Exceptions in 
Morals; but is a moral Power of Per- 
ception, or a moral Determination the 
worfe for being interwoven with the very 
Frame^ and Conftitution of our Nature, 
for being inllantaneous, uniform and 

fteddy 
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fteddy in its Of>erations orDecifian ? Why 
Ihould fuch a Divine Inftinft be thought 
lefs rational, lefs fuitable to the Dignity 
of the Mind, than thofe intuitive Percep- 
tions which are converfant about abftralEl 
Truths, and arife neceflarily and inftan- 
tancouQy from the obvib\is Relations of 
Things? And if Reafon with all its Sa- 
gacity may fometimes err, nay often does, 
why ftiould any other Power of Percep- 
tion be thought infallible, or be condemn- 
ed as brutal and irrational if it is not i" 

From what has been faid it puafure not 
is evident, that it is not the the ijca of 
Pleafures, or agreeable Senfa- Obiisation. 
tions which accompany the Exercife of 
the feveral AfFe6tions, nor thofe confe- 
quent to the Aftions that conftitutc Mo- 
ral Obligation, or excite in us the 
Idea of it. That Pleafure is pofterior to . 
the Idea of Obligation, and frequently we 
are obliged, and acknowledge ourfelves 
under an Obligation, to fuch AfFeftions 
and Aftions as are attended with Pain ; 
as in the Trials of Virtue, where we are 
obliged to lacrtfice private lo public Gootl, 
or a prefent Pleafure to a future Intereft. 
Wc have Pleafure in lerving an aged Pa- 
rent, but it is neither the Perception nor 
C Profpea 
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Profpe6t oF that Plcafure, which gives us 
the Idea of Obligation to that Conduct. 

Therefore, when we ufe thefe Terras,, 
Obligation^ Buty^ Ougbtj and the like,, 
they (land for a fimple Idea, an original 
uncompounded Feeling or Perception of 
the human Mind, as much as any Idea 
whatfoever, and can no more be defined 
than any other fimple Idea ; and this Per- 
ception is not a Creature of the Mind, but 
a Ray emaning diredtly from the Father 
of Lights, a fair genuine Stamp of his 
Hand, who imprcfled every vital and 
original Energy on the Mind, or if we 
chufe rather to fay, who ordained thofe 
Laws of Perception, by which moral 
Forms attract and charm us with an irre- 
fiftible Power* 

But becaufe the learned Dexterity of 
human Wit has fo marvelloufly puzzled a 

})lain and obvious Subjedt, we Ihall con- 
ider fome of thofe ingenious Theories by 
which Moralifts have deduced and ex- 
plained Moral Obligation. 
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SECT. III. 



Various Hypoibefes concerning Moral Olili- 
gation . 

I^ROM the Induiftioti whicli has been 

made, we fhall be able to judge with 

: Advantage of the difFercnc Hypo- 

lefes which have been contrived to de- 

e the Origin of Moral OlHgatisti. 

llobbes^ who faw Mankind 

in an unfavourable Attitude, "^l^^^^^^ 

involved in all the Diltradtion 

, and Mifery of a civil War, feems to have 

taken too narrow and partial a View of 

our Nature, and has therefore drawn it in 

a very odious and uncomfortable Light. 

cxt to the Defire of Self-prcfervation, 

le makes the governing Paflions in Man, 

:lie Lave of Glory, and of Power j and 

from tlicfe, by an arbitrary, unnatural, 

and unfupportcd Hypothefis, contrary to 

common Kxperience, and common Lan- 

_ ;, heai[empES to deduce all the other 

'affions which inflame the Minds, and 

"uencc the Manners of Men. All Men, 

lys he, are by Nature equal, that is to 

ly, according to his own Expianation, 

C 2 the 
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the weakeft can do as much Mifchief as 
the (Irongefl ; all dcfire, and have an equal 
Right to the fame Things, and want to 
excel each other in Power and Honcur ; 
but as it is impoflible for all to poflcfs the 
fame Things, or to obtain a Pre-eminence 
in Power and Honour, hence muft arife 
mutual Contefts, a natural Paflion to in- 
vade the Property, and level the Power 
and Charafter of each other, and to raife 
and fecure themfelves againfl: the Attempts 
of others. * This State of Things, in 
which every Man having a Right to every 
Thing, has likewife a Right to prevent 
his Neighbour by Force or Fraud; he 
tells us, muft naturally produce a State of 
War and niutual Carnage. In fuch a 
State, he adds, nothing can be called un- 
juft or unlawful \ for he who has a Right 
to the Elnd, has alfo a Right to the only 
Means of obtaining or fecuring it, which, 
according to him, are Force or Fraud. 
And this State he calls the State of Na- 
ture. But our fhrewd Philofopller 

fubjoins, that Men being aware that fuch 
a State muft terminate in tlieir own De- 

ftrudtion,- 

• V\d, Hob. de C'hvet cap. i, ii, &c, and Le^iatb, 
C. xvii, &c. 
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niffion, agreed to furrender their privare 
fanlimiced Right into the Hands of the 
■Majority, or Rich as the Majority (hould 
appoint, and to fubjeft themlelves for the 
future to common Laws, or to common 
-Judges or Magiftrates. In ccnfequence 
■of this Surrender, aivl ot this mutual 
r Agreement, they are fecured 
gatnH: mutual HoItiJities, and bound or 
hbliged to a peaceable and good Beha- 
[viour ; fo that it is no longer lawful or 
^urt (the good Man means fafe or pru- 
l|dent) to invade and encroach on another. 
r'or this would be contrary to Compaft, 
ind a Violation of his Promife and Faith. 
-Therefore as there could be no In^ 
juftice previous to this Compadl, fo the 
Compatl, and it alone, muft be the Ori- 
pn of Julike, the Foundation of Duty 
md Moral Obligatien. This is our fubtle 
Philofopher's Scheme ! 

But one may alk him, What Obliga- 
ion is a Man under to keep his Promife, 
For ftand to his Compaft, if there be no 
Obligation, no motal Tie diftinifl: from 
that Promife, and that Compaft, indepen- 
dent of and previous to both ? If there is 
Ene, they mult prove a mere Rope of 
nd, and Men are left as loofe and iin- 
C 3 fociabte 
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fociable as ever, as much Barbarians and 
Wolves as before their Union. But if 
there is a diftindl and previous Obligation 
to Fidelity. Honour, and a Regard to 
one's EngagenTents , then Right and 
AVrong, JulTice and Injuftice; are ante- 
cedent to Compaft. —Perhaps he will tell 
us that the Ncceflity of the Cafe, or a 
Regard to our own Safety, which is in- 
cluded in that of tTie Public, obliges us 
to adhere to our Engagenaents. We may 
be compelled or puniflied for Breach rf 
Faith by thofe, to whom we transfer our 
Rights. Force^ or fuperior Strength of 
the Majority to controul or punilh the 
Refraftory, is, no doubt, the true Origin 
of the Obligation, if he will ipeak out, 
and Self-lave is its only Judge and Mea^ 
fitre. And if this be all, then what Obli- 
gation is a Man under to Gratitude, Cha^ 
rity. Friend (hip, and all thofe Duties of 
Humanity, which fall not under the Cog- 
nizance or Controul of Law ? What 
Obligations to private Veracity, Honefly 
and Fidelity, when a Man may be a Knave 
with Safety ? That Scheme, therefore, 
which fets us loofe from fuch Obligations, 
and involves us in fuch Abfurdities, mufl 
be itfelf both abfurd and wicked. That 

State 
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State of Nature vrhich it fiippofes as its 
Foundation, is a mere Clwmera, a Vifion 
cf his own Brain, which, from the Con- 
dition and Nature of the Creature, the 
Growth of a Family, the Rife of a Tribe 
■or Cian, we have no Reaibn to believe 
!ver fiibfifted ; therefore the Superftrufturc 
khich he has raiftd on that Foundation, 
9 fiiftitious and chimeric:il. Hobhes took 
t for granted, that all Men were Knaves 
iiw Fools, and wanted to drefs up a Syftem 
■of Government, agreeable to the corrupt 
|Tafte of the reigning Powers, and to the 
Genius of a molt diffolute Court, a Go- 
■nmenc contrived to make a fmall Part 
Mankind Tyrants, and all the reft 
ves. He meafured Virtue by tnerellti- 
, and while he pretends to be the firft 
ihat difcovered this Connexion, and gave 
' e only true Reafon for the Pradice of 
tionefty, he feems to have mifunderllood, 
tor wilfully overlooked its true Nature, and 
Its infeparable Connection with the Per- 
rfeftion and Happinefs of the Individual. 
Another Set of Moralifts scheme of 
eftablilb Morals upon the Will Confurmiij 
or poficive Appointment of '"f^'^lii 
the Deity, and call Virtue a 
Conformity to that Will, or Appoint- 
• C 4 ment. 
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ment. All Obligation^ they fay, fuppofes 
ont: yf\\o obliges^ or who has a Right to 
prefcribe, and can reward the Obedient, 
and punifh the Difobedient. This can be 
none but our Creator. His JVill there- 
fore is our Law^ which we are bound to 
obey. And this they tell us is only fuf- 
ficient to bind, or oblige fuch imperfeft 
and corrupt Creatures as we are, who 
are but feebly moved with a Senfe of the 
Beauty and Excellency of Virtue^ and 
ftrcngly fwayed by Paflion, or Views of 
Intereft. 

That Virtue^ or fuch a Condudt of the 
Paflions as hath been above defcribed, is 
agreeable to the JVill of GW, is evident 
beyond Difpute, as that Conduft, or 
Scheme of Duty, is pointed out to us by 
our Inward Strudure, and as that Inward 
Strufture is the Efteft of the Will or 
Appointment of the Deity. Whatever 
therefore is agreeable, or correfpondent 
to our Inward Strudture, muft likewife 
be agreeable, or correfpond to the Will 
of God. So that all the Indications^ or 
San£!icns of cur Duty, which are de- 
clared; or enforced by our Structure, are, 
and may be, corifidered as Indications^ or 
SanSions of the Will of our Creator. If 

thcfe 
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Siefe Indications, through Inattention to, 
r Abufe of the Strufture, prove infulfi- 
picnt to declare ; or if thefe Sandions, 
ifirough the Weakners or Wickednefs of 
Men, prove infufficient to enforce Obe- 
dience to the Divine Will, and the Deity 
is pleafed to fuperadd new Indications, or 
new Sandions ; thefe additional Indica- 
tions and SaniSions cannot, and are not 
^^uppofed by the Aifertors of this Schenne, 
Hko add any new Duty, or any new Moral 
^pObligation ; but only a new and clearer 
jtPromulgation of our Duly, or a new and 
ftronger Sanflion or Motive from Intereft, 
to perform that Duty, and to tiilfil that 
Obligation to which we were bound be- 
fore. It makes no Difference, as to the 
Matter of Obligation, after what man- 
_nar the Will of our Creator is enforced, 
pr declared to us, whether by Word or 
rit, or by certain inward Notices and 
Determinations of our own Mind^, arifing 
^according to a neceflary Law cJ" our Na- 
ture. By whichever of thefe Ways 

we fuppole the Divine Will intimated to 
us, the firft Qtieftion that naturally oc- 
curs to us is. " Why we are^ obliged to 
*' obey the Divine Wiil?"* If it' be aiv- 
C 5 fwered 
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fwered, that he is our Superior^ and can 
reward, or punilh us, as we arc obedient 
or refraftory ; this is refting Obligation 
upon the foot^ of Intereft. If we fay that 
he is our Creator ^ and EemfaElor^ and we 
ought to obey our Creator and be grate- 
ful to our BenefaStoTy this refers the 
Obligation to an inward Senfe, or Per- 
ception, that Obedience is due to one's 
Creator^ Gratitude to one's BenefaSior. Up^ 
on what other Principk but this, can we 
conneS: thofe Relations^ and ttiat Obe** 
dience and Gratitude, unlefs we recur to 
the Principle of Self-intcreft juft now 
mentioned ? If the Scheme of Duty and 
Moral Obligation be thought to reft on 
too flight a Foundation, when built on 
Moral Perception, and the .(VfFe6tions of 
our Nature, becaufe thefe are found in- 
fufEcient to bind, or rather compel Men 
to their Duty, we fear the fame Objeftion 
will militate againft this Scheme, fince all 
the Declarations and Sandtions of the Di- 
vine Will have not hitherto had their due 
EfFeft in producing a thorough and uni- 
verfal Reformation. 

When fome fpeak of the Will of God^ 
as the Rjule of Duty^ they do not certain- 
ly 
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ly mean a blind, arbitrary Principle of 
Aftion, but fuch a Principle as is diredl- 
ed by Reafon, and governed by Wifclom, 
or a Regard to certain Ends in Preference 
to others. Unlcfs we fuppofe fome Prin- 
ciple in the Deity analogous to our Senfe 
of the ObUg/Uion^ fome antecedent Af- 
fedion, or Determination of his Nature, 
to prefer fome Ends before others, we 
cannot aflign any fufEcient, or mdeed any 
poflTible Reafon, why he fliould will one 
thing more than another, or have any 
EledHon at all. Whatever therefore is 
the Ground of his Choice, or Will, muft 
be the Ground of Obligation^ and not 

the Choice, or Will itfeJf.^-- That 

this is {o^ appears plainly from the com- 
mon Diftinftion which Divines and Phi- 
lofbphers make between Moral and Pojt^ 
five Commands and Duties. The former 
thty t\iit\\i obligatory, antecedent to Will,, 
er at leaft to any Declaration of it ; the 
latter cAligatory only in confequence of 
a pofitive Appointment of the Divine 
Will. But what Foundation can there 
be for this Diftinftion, if all Duty and 
all Obligation, be equally the Refuk of 
mere Will? 

A more 
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A more refined Tribe of 

rr^oftbe PWlofophers have attempted 

ihitures and to lay the Foundation of Mo- 

RrajGns of j-^is much deeper, and on a 

'*"«" more large and firm Bottom. 

viz, the Natures and Reafons^ the Truth 
and Htnejfes of Things. Senfes and ^ffec- 
t:onSj they tell us, are vague and precari- 
ous ; and though they are not, yet irra- 
tional Principles of Aftion, and confe- 
qucntly very improper Foundations, on 
which to reft the eternal and immutabU 
Obligations of Morality. Therefore they 
talk much of the abftraft Natures and 
Reafons of Things, of eternal Diffe- 
rences, unalterable Relations, Fitneflcs and 
Unfitnefles refulting from thofe Rela- 
tions •, and from thefe eternal Reafons^ 
Differences, Relations, and their confe-^ 
quent FitnefTes, they fuppofe Moral Obli- 
gation to arife. A Condud: agreeable to 
them, or, in other words, " A Cmfor-- 
■*' mity to Truth they call Virtue^ and the 
^' Reverfe they call Vice'^ * 

We perceive the Nature of Things by 
different Organs, or Senfes, and our Rea- 
fon afts upon them when fo perceived, 

and 

* See Dr. Clarke^ Woolafton^ and ether eminent 
Writers • 
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iid inveftigaces thofe Relations which 
fubfift between them, or traces what is 
true, what is talfe, what may be affirmed, 
and what denied concerning them. Thus 
by Senfe or Experience we perceive the 
Nature or Charafter of a Benefactor, and of 
a Beneficiary (if one may fo exprefs it) and 
upon comparing them together, a third 
Idea is fuggelled to us, which we call the 

_Re!at!on between the Benctaitor and Be- 
(cficiary \ we lilcewife perceive the Foun- 
ifiation of that Relation, fome Benefit re- 
ceived. But are any of thefe Ideas that 
ffhich we imderftand hy the Morai Duty 
r Obligation, the Idea of Gratitude due to 
lie EenefaSlor from die Beneficiary ? This. 
is evidently a diftinct Perception, obvioss 
to fome Senje, Organ, or Power of Percep- 
tion, but not the Refult of Reafoning. 
Suppoft farther, the BenefaSer in Prifon 
for a fmaJl Debt, and the Beneficiary in 
Affluence, Reafon may fuggeft to the lat- 
ter, that a little Share of his Weahh be- 
ftowed on the fermer, will make a confi- 
dcrabje Change in his State to the better j 
but will Reafon, mere Reafon, without 
fome degree of Affection, prompt him 
to fuch a well-piaced Charity i" Or will 

" ijhe Perception ci' Iiis Relation to his Bene- 
faSlor 
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foRor and of the Benefit received, lead him 
to approve fuch a ConduA, unlefs we fup* 
pofe a Scnfe or Feeling quite diflfercnt 
from that Perception of the intervening 
Relation, and of the Ground of that Re- 
lation ? We might, therefore, perceive all 
the poffible Reafons, Relations, and Dif« 
ierences of Things, and yet be totally in- 
diflferent to this or that Conduft, unlefs 
we were endued with fome Senfe or Af- 
fedtion, by which we approved and loved 
one^ or difapproved and difliked the other 
Condudt. Reafon may perceive a Fitnefs^ 
or aptitude to a certain End^ but without 
fome Senfe or AffeSion we cannot propofc^ 
or indeed have any Idea of an Endj and 
without an End we cannot conceive any 
Inducement to Aftion. — Therefore before 
we can underftand the Natures, Reafons^ 
and Fitnefles of Things, which are faid 
to be the Foundation of Morals, we mull: 
know what Natures are meant, to what 
Ends they are fitted, and from what Prin- 
ciples or Afiedions they are prompted to 
aft, otherwife we cannot judge of the 
Duty required, or of the Conduct becom- 
ing that Being whom we fuppofe under 
Moral Obligation. But let the Natures be 
once given, and the Relations which fub* 

na 
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I fift among them be afcert^ned, we can 
then determine what Condud will be ob- 
ligatory to fuch Natures, and adapte d ro 

. iheir Condition and Oeconomy. And to 
the fame Natures placed in the fame Re- 
lations, the lame Condudl will be eter- 
nally, and invariably proper and obliga- 
tory. 

To call A&raUty a Conformity to Truth, 
gives no Idea, no Charaderiftic of it, but 
what fcems equally applicable to Vice. 
For whatever Propofitions are predicable 
of Virtue, as, that it flows from good 
Affeftion, or is agreeable to the Order of 
our Nature, — tends to produce Happiiieft, 
— is beheld with Approbation, and the 
like, the contrary Propoiitions are equally 
true, and may be equally predicated of 
Vice. What is Truth, but the Confor- 
mity of Propofitions to the Nature or Ex- 
iftence and Reality of Things ? And ha» 
not Vice its Nature, its Exillencc, its Ad- 
juncts and Confequences, as much as Vir- 
tue ? And are not Propofitions conform- 
able to them true Propofldons ? And there- 
fore is not a Conduit luited to. or iigni- 
ficativc of fuch true Propofitions, a true 
Conduifb, or a Condufl coolbrmable to 
Truth i 
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Truth ? Could we underftand a Watch- 
maker, a Fainter, or a Statuary, italking 
of their refpeftive Arts, (hould they tell 
us, that a Watch, a Pifture, or Statue, 
were good when they were trucj or done 
according to Truth, and that their A rt 
lay in adjufting them to Truth ? Would 
they not fpeak more intelligibly, and more 
to the Purpofe, if they (hould explain to 
us their End or Ufe, and in order to that> 
Ihew us their Parts bpth together and fe- 
parately, the Bearings and Proportions of 
thofe Parts, and their Reference to that 
End ? Is not fuch a Detail likewife necef- 
fary to underftand Human Nature, its 
Duty, and End ? Will the Truth, the ab- 
ftra^ Natures and Reafons, the eternal 
Relations and Fitneflcs of Things, form^ 
fuch a Detail ? But fuppofe it could, yet 
what Degrees of Virtue, or Vice, does 
Truth admit? Truth is a fimple, uniform,, 
invariable Thing, incapable of Intenfion 
or RemifTion. But Virtue and Vke admit 
of almoft infinite Degrees and Variations, 
and therefore cannot confift of, or be 
founded upon, a Thing which admits of 
none. For fuch as is the Foundation, 
.^j^ fuch muft the Supcrftrufture be. 
^^ But 
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b-Sut it is faid, that, to de- _,. _. 
wee Moral UDligalion trom agamliihr 

Confticution ot our Na- Schmtin 

tLire, and an Inward Senfe, is ^'^""' '' 
to render it exceedingly precarious and 
mutable, becaul'e Man might have been 
diiterciuly conftitutcti, fo as to approve 
ot Treachery, Malice, Cruelty, and then 
another, or a quite contrary Train of Du- 
" its would have been required, or ehli^a- 

That Human Nature might fieAnfiuitr. 
liave been otherwife constitut- 
ed than it is, is perhaps true, but that it 
could have been better conftituted, con- 
fidering its prcfcnt State and Circuig»- 
ftances, may be juftly qucftioned under 
his Government, who does every thing in 
Number, Weight, and Mcafure, and who 
has poured Wifdoin and Beauty over all 
his Works. The little Sketch that hath 
been given of our Nature, (hews that it is 
admirably adapted to our prefent Condi- 
tion, and the various Connexions we 
fuftain. We could not havefubfifted, or 
at leall not have fubfilted fo well, in luch 
a Com icion, nor maintained I'uch Con- 

Eion;, without that fucceUive Train of 
ers and PalTions with which we ar? 
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endued. Without them, or with a con- 
trary Set, we muft have been miferable. 
And he who ordained the Condition and 
fettled the Connexions, muft likewife have 
ordained that Conduft of Powers, and 
that Balance of Paflions which is cxadtly 
proportioned to that Condition and to 
thofe Connc6bons. Such an Order of 
Creatures being fuj^fcd, and fuch a 
Condition with fcch Conneftions being 
given, fuch a Condudt as has been traced 
out, muft be eternally and invariably ob- 
ligatory to fuch Creature fo placed and fo 
conne6ted. Had Man been a different 
Creature, and placed in different Circum- 
ftances, a Spider for inftance, or an Hound, 
a different Set of Duties would have then 
become him -, the Web, the Vigilance, 
the rapacious Conduft of the former ; thfe 
Sagacity, the Love of Game, and Swift- 
nefs of the latter^ and the Satisfadion of 
A ppetite,the Propagation and LoveofOff- 
fpring common to both, would have fulfil- 
led the Dcftinations of his Nature, and been 
his proper Bufmefs and Oeconomy. But as 
Man is not only a Sevfibk^ an A£live^ and a 
Socialy but a Rational^ a Political^ and a 
Religious Creature, he has a nobler Part 
to aft, and more numerous and more im- 
portant 
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■portanr Obligations to fulfil. And if af- 
terwards, in ;iny future Pt-riod of his Du- 
ration, he fliall be advanced to a ibperior 
J-tation, and take in wider Conneilions, 
thf Sphere of his Dury. and the Number 
and Weight ot his Obligations, muft in- 
creafe in proportion. Had a Creature, 
therefore, fituated and conncfted as Man, 
been formed with DifpoJitions to approve 
■of Treachery, Malice, or Cruelty, fuch 
a Temper or Conftitution -woLild have 
been evidently deftruftive of his Happi- 
nefs. Now if we imagine the Deity pre- 
fers fbme Ends to others, fuppofe the 
Happinefs Of his Creatures to their Mi- 
lery, he muH: iikcwife prefer the iWeans 
nioft adapted to thofe Ends. Thirefere^ 
fuppofing the Deity necelTatily Wife and 
Good, he could not have implanted in 
us fuch Difpofitions, or, in other words, 
could not have annexed Peelings of Ap- 
probation to a Condudt To incongruous to 
our State, and fo fubverfive ot our Hap- 
pinefs. Confeqiiently aniidft the infinite 
Variety of poilible Condi tutions. Vice 
coiiid never have been appraveable, and of 
courie, not cbligatory. Therepore, 

I The Scheme of Human Nature above 
propofed, reft* on iJie faiiie Founda- 
" tion 
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" tion as the Divine Wifdom and Good" 
** nefs, and the Scheme of Moral Obli- 
** gation ereded upon it, muft be equally 
** immutable and immortal/' And that 
the Deity is wife and good, fuprcmely and 
uni vcrlally fo, Nature cries aloud through 
all her Works. 

But it is farther objedled 
oljUJofi. againft this Scheme, that Man- 
kind differ ftrangely in their 
Moral Sentiments, fome approving Trea- 
cbery^ Revenge^ and Cruelty^ nay whole 
Nations Th^t^ the Expqfition of Infants^ 
and many other Crimes of as black a Dye : 
therefore the Moral Senfe,recommended as 
the Judge of Morals, is either not univer- 
fal, or a very uncertain and fallacious Rule. 
rru^M c As to that Diverfity of Opi- 

nion,or rather ot rracbce, con- 
cerning Moral Obligation, we can no 
more conclude from thence, that the in- 
ternal Perception^ or Moral Senfe of Right 
and irrongj is not an Univerfal, or Cer- 
tain Standard or Rule of judging in Mo- 
rals, than we can infer from the different 
Opinions concerning the Merit of the fame 
Performances, that there is no Standard in 
Painting, no certain and uncontroverted 
Principle of the Art. In the laft. Men 

appeal 



¥ 
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appeal from particular Taftes, Manners, 
ami Cuftoms, to Nature, as the ftipreme 
Standard, and acknowledge that the Per- 
feiSion of tlie Art lies in the jufl Imita- 
tion ot ic V but from a Divcrfity in Or- 
gans, in Capacity, in Education, from 
Favour, Prejudice, and a thoufand other 
Circumftances, they differ in applying the 
Rule to particular Inftances. The lame 
thing holds in Morals j Men admit the 
Rule in general, and appeal to our common 
Nature and to common Senj'e, nay feldom 
differ or judge wrong in impartial Cafes. 
When at any time they mifapply, or de- 
viate from the received Standard, a fair 
snd fatisfying Account may be given of 
their Variations. 

We have heard of States which have 
allowed Theft, ^nd the Expofition of lame 
or deformed Children, But in thofe States 
there was hardly any Property, all thjngi 
were common, and to train up a hardy, 
fliifting, fagacious Youth, was thought 
far preferable to the Security of any pri- 
vate Property. The Expofition of their 
Children was cfteemed the Sacrifice of 
private Social Afrection to the Love of 
the Public. We need not doubt but they 
loved their Children-, but as fuch Chil- 
dren 
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drcn were accounted ufelefs, and even 
hurtfijl to a Commonwealth, formed en- 
tirely upon a warlike Plan, they reckoned 
it gallant to prefer the public j to the ftrong- 
e(l and moft endearing private Intereft. 
So that their Miflake lay in fuppofing a 
real Competition between thofe Interefts, 
not in difavowing, or divefting themfelves 
of parental AffeAion; a Miftake into 
which they would not have &llen had 
they enjoyed a more natural, refined, and 
extenfive Syftem of Policy. In fome 
Countries they put their aged decrepit 
Parents to Death, but is it becaufe they 
condemn, or want natural AfFeftion ? No ; 
but they think it the bell Proof of their 
Aftcdion to deliver them from the Mife- 
ries of old Age, which they do not be- 
lieve can be counter-balanced by all its 
Enjoyments. In Ihort, neither Cruelty, 
nor Ingratitude, nor any Adtion under an 
immoral Form, are ever approved. Men 
rea/on ztrong only about the Tendency, the 
Confequences, Materials, and other Cir- 
cimillances of the Adion. It may appear 
in diflercnt Lights or with different Sides, 
according to the different Views and Opi- 
nions of the Confequences which the Mo- 
ral Spedtator or Adtor has, or according 

to 
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his Ifaflions, Habits, and other Cir- 
bmftanccsi but ftill the general Rule is 
tcognized, the Moral Quality or Spe- 
cies is admired, and the Deviation from 
the Rule condemned and difliked. Thus, 
Inhnmajiicy is condemned by all, yet Per- 
fecution for the fake of rdigious Opi- 
nions is approved, and even pradil'ed by 
fome under the Notion of Compaffion to 
the Souls of the Suftererf, or to thofe of 
others who, they chink, can only ie thus 
fecurei againft the Infeftion of Herefy, or 
under ihe Form of Zeal for the Honour 
ot God, a Divine Principle, to which they 
are perfuaded whatever is Human ought 
CO ftoop : though to every large and well- 
informed Mind fuch a Conduft mufl: ap- 
pear moll: barbarous and inhuman, with 
how pious a Name foever it may be fanc- 
tified, — - No Man approves Mahce; but 
to hate a wicked Charadter, or to refent 
an Injury, are deemed equally conducive 
to Private Security, and to Pubbc Good^ 
and appear to the Actors, even in their 
molt outrageous Sallies, a noble Contempt 
of Vice, or a generous Indignation agsinft 
Wrjng. The Highwayman condemns 
^Jpjullice, and refents tliepiltering Kiiave-. 
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ry of a Brother o\ the Trade ; but to 
excufe himfelf he fays, Ncceflity has no 
Law, an honeft Fellow muft not ftarve, 
he has tried the Way of Induftry, but in 
vain ; the prime Law of Self-prefervation 

muft be obeyed. From thefe, and the 

like Topics, it appears no hard Matter to 
account for the Diverfity of Opinions con- 
cerning Moral Obligation, viz. from Mi- 
fta'kes about the Tendency of Adtions, the 
Nature of Happinefs, or of public or 
private Good, from the partial Connec- 
tions Men have formed, from falfe Opi- 
nions of Religions and the Will of God, 
and from violent Paflions, which make 
them mifapply the Rule, or not attend to 
the Moral Quality as they ought. There- 
fore by feparating what is foreign, and 
appealing to the true Standard of Nature, 
as afcertained above, and by obferving the 
Reafons of thofe Variations which we find 
fometimes among Individuals, we plainly 
recognize the Stability of the Rule of Mo- 
ral Obligation, and difccrn the Univerfa- 
lity of the Senfe ; and the Variations, in- 
ftead of being Exceptions againft either, 
rather concur in confirming one, and de- 
monftrating the other. 

From 
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I Frmn the whole, we may csnchfioH 
Mnclude, that the Nature, ihe 

.1 the Relations of things would 
never have lliggefted to us this fimple Idea 
of A'hral Obligalien without a proper Scnfe 
fufceptible of it. It is interwoven with, 
the very Frame and Conftitudon of our 
Nature, and by it tFe are in the ftrifteft 
Senfe a Law to Ourfelves. Nor is it left 
us to trace out this Law by the cool or 
low Dedudtions of Reafon -, far kfs is this 
,aw the Refuk of fubtile and mctaphyfi- 
cal Enquiries into the abftraft Natures and 
Relations of Things ; we need not afcend 
to Heaven to bring it down from thence, 
defcend into the Depths to feck it 
lere ; it is within us, ever prelent with 
ever aftivc and incumbent on the 
nd, and engraven on the Heart in the 
- and large Signatures of Confcience, 
'antral JfefUon, Com-paJJlon^ Gratitude, 
\ uniisrfal Bcnsvoknce. 
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SECT. IV. 

^be Final Caufes of our Moral FacuUies 
of Perception and Affe6Hon. 

WE have now taken a 
General Profpcft of 
Man, and of his Moral 
Powers and Connections, and on thefc 
crefted a Scheme of Duty, or Moral 
Obligation, which feems to be con- 
firmed by Experience^ confonant to Rea- 
fon^ and approved by his moft inward, 
and moft facred Senfes. It may be proper 
in the next place to take a more particulat 
View of the Final Caufes of thofe delicate 
Springs by which he is impelled to Afibion, 
and of thofe Clogs by which he is reftrain- 
cd from it. — By this Detail we fhall be 
able to judge of their Aptitude to anfwer 
their End, in a Creature endued with his 
Capacities^ fubjeft to his fVantSy expofed 
to his Dangers^ and fufceptible of his En- 
j(yvicnts •, and from thence we fliall be in 
a Condition to pronounce concerning the 
hfhl of his whole Stru£lure^ its Harmony 
with his Statey and, confequently, its Sub- 

fervicncy 




fervicncy to anfwer the great and benevo- 
lent Intentions of its Author- 
in the Anatomy of this in- ^^^^^ 
ward and more elaborate Sub- AnaiQmy e/ 
je^L it will not be necelTary to "'.'^M'"' "f 
purfue every little t:bre, nor 
to mark the nicer Complications and va- 
rious Branchings of the more minute 
Parts. It Ihall fuffice to lay open the 
larger Veffels and ftronger Mufding of 
this Divine Piece of Workmanlhip, and 
to trace their Office and Ufe in the Dif- 
pofition of the Whole. 

The Supreme Being has feen fit to blend ' 
in the whole of Thing's a prcxligious Va- 
riety of difcordant and contrary Princi- 
ples 1 Light and Darktiefs., Pleafure and 
Pain, Good and Evil. There are multifa- 
rious Natures, higher and lower, and ma- 
ny intermediate ones between the wide- 
dii^ant Extremes. Thefe are differently 
fituated, varioutly atijufted, and fubjedted 
to each other, anil all of them fubordinate 
to the Order and Perfedtion of the Whole. 
We may fuppoie A-Sis, placed as in a 
Center amiJil thofe innuma-ible Orders of 
Beings, by his Oaiward frame drawing to 
the Material Sytlem, and by his Itiward 
copneded with the Intellectual, or 
D 2 Moral 
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Morale and of courfe afteded by the Laws 
which govern Ijoth, or affefted by that 
Good and that 111 which refult from thofe 
Laws. In this infinite Variety of Relations 
with which he is furrounded, and o^' Con- 
tingencics to which he is liable, he feels 
ftrong Attradtions to the Good, and vio- 
lent Repulfions or Averfions to the Bl. 
But as Good and 111 are often blended, and 
wonderfully complicated one with the 
other; as they fometimcs immeditaely pro- 
duce and rui> up into each other, and at 
other times lie at great Diftances, yet by 
means of intervening Links, introduce one 
another ; and as thefe EfFedbs are often 
brought about in confequence of hidden 
Relations, and general Laws, of the Ener- 
{*y of which he is an incompetent Judge, 
k is eafy for him to miftake Good for Evil^ 
and Evil for Good, and confequently he 
may be frequently attrafted by fuch things 
as are dcftruftive, or repel fuch are falu- 
tary. Thus, by the tender and compli- 
cated Frame of his Body, he is fubjedled 
to a great Variety of Ills, to Sicknefs\ Cold, 
Heat, Fatigue, and innumerable H^ants. 
Yet his Knowledge is fo narrow withal, 
and his Reafon fo weak, that in many 
Caics he cannot judge, in the way of 

Live- 
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, or Reafoning, of the Con- 
ftions of thofc EfFe<5ls with their re- 
Hiive Caiifes, or of the various latent 
Energies of Natural Things. Fie istlicre- 
fore inforoied of this Conncdtion by the 
Experience of certain Senfes, or Organs of 
Perception^ which, by a mechanical in- 
ftantaneous Motion, tee] the Good and the 
111, receiving Pleafure from one, and Pain 
"■from the Bibcr. By thefe, without any 
Reafoning, he is taught to attrad, or 
iiiife what tends to his Welfare, and to 
tepel and avoid what tends to his Ruin. 
Thus, by his Senfes of Tajie and Smell, or 
the Pleafure he receives from certain 
kinds of Foot!, he is admonilhcd which 
jree with his Conftiimion, and by an 
jbppofite Scnfe of Paiir, hi; is informed 
which forts difagree, or are deilru6bve 
of it ; but is not by means of thefe in- 
ftrudled in the inward Natures and Con- 
0itutions of Things. 



Some of tliofe Senfes are 



Vp^fApft- 



armed with ftrong Degrees of 
Uneafinefs or Pain, m order to ''"M"""- 
urge him to feek after fuch Objefts as are 
fuited to them. And thefe refpett his 

[re immediate and preffing Wants -, as 
D 5 the 
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the Senfe of Hunger^ Thirfi^ Coldy and 
the like; which, by their painful Im- 
portunities, compel him to provide Food^ 
Drink^ Raiment^ Shelter. Thofe Inftinfts 
by which we are thus prompted with fome 
kind of Commotion or Violence to attradt 
and purfue Good^ or to repel and avoid lUy 
we call Appetites and PaJJims. By our 
Senfes then we are informed of what is 
good or /// to the Private Syjiemj or the 
Individual ; and by our Private Appetites 
and PaJJicns we are impelled to one, and 
reftrained from the other. 

^ In confequence of this Ma- 

nj^ard7t^e. chinery, and the great Train 
of Wants to which our Na- 
ture fubjefts us, we are engaged in a con- 
tinued Series of Occupations, which often 
require much Application of Thought, 
or great bodily Labour, or both. The 
Neccflaries of Life, Food, Cloaths, Shel- 
ter, and the like, muft be provided ; 
Conveniencies mult be acquired to render 
Life ttill more eafy and comfortable. In or- 
der to obtain thefe. Arts, Induftry, Manu- 
faftures, and Trade, are neceffary. And to 
fccure to us the peaceable Enjoyment of 
their Fruits, Civil Government, Policy 

and 
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and Laws mu(t be contrived, and the 
various Bufinefs of public Life carried on. 
Thus while Man is concerned and bufied 
in making Provifion, or obcaining Secu- 
rity for himfelf, he is by Degrees en- 
gaged in Connexions with a Family, 
Priends, Neighbours, a Community, or 
a Commonwealth. Hence arife new 
Wants, new Interefts, new Cares, and 
new Employments. The PalTions of one 
Man interfere with thofe of another. In- 
terefts arc oppofed. Competitions arife, 
contrary Courfes are taken. Difappoint- 
ments happen, Diftinftions arc made, and 
Parties formed. This opens a vail Scene 
of Diftradion and EmbarrafTment, and 
introduces a mighty Train of Good and 
111, both Public and Privatfe. Yet amidit 
all this Confufion and Hurry, Plans of 
Aftion muft be laid, Confequences fore- 
feen, or guarded ^ainft, Inconveniencies 
provided for ; and frequently particular 
Refoluiions muft be taken, and Schemes 
executed, without Reafoning or Delay. 

Now what Provifion has the 
Author of our Nature made _^7^^" 
for this neceflitous Condition ? 
How has he fitted the Ador, Man, for 
playing his Part in this perplexed and 
D 4 bufy 
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bufy Scene ? He has admonifhed the Iir- 
dividual oi private Good and private III by 
peculiar Senfes^ and urged him by keen 
Injlin£fs to purfue the former and repel 
the latter. But what Provifion, what Se- 
curity has the Deity made for the Com- 
munity, the Public ? Who^ or what Ihall 
anfwer for his good Behaviour to it ? 
By public ^^^ Supreme Parent,watch- 

^enCcs and fill for the Wholc, has not left 
Prffio^s. himfelf without a Witnefs here 
ncirher, and hath made nothing imper- 
feft, but all things are double one againft 
another. He has not left Man to be in- 
formed, only by the cool Notices of Rea- 
fon, of Good or ///, the Happinefs or Mi- 
fery of his Fellow-Creatures. He has made 
him fenfible of their Good and Happi- 
nefs, but efpecially of their 111 and Mife- 
ry, by an immediate Sympathy, or quick 
Feelivg of Pleafure and of Pain. 

The latter we call Pity or 
'^'* Compass. ON. For the former, 

though every one, who is not quite divefl- 
ed of Humanity, feels it, in fome de- 
gree, we have not got a Name, unlefs we 
call it Co:>JGRATULATioN, or 

illZIl "' J^yfi^^ SyMPATHy,or ihsitGood- 
humour^ which arifes on feeing 

ethers 
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iothers pleafed or happy. Both thcfe Feel- 

Tjngs have been called in general the Pl'B- 

c or Common Senst:, K ik rinu:i.-x.w-, 

toy which we feel for others and are inte- 

reftcd in their Concerns as really, though 

serhaps lefs fenfibly than in our own. 

When we fee our t^ellow- 
Creatiires unhappy, through ^*^'^" "' 
^e Fault or Injury of others, we feel Re- 
sentment or Indignation againft the 
mnjuji Caufers of that Mifery. If we are 
Bconfcious that it has happened through 
tour Fault, ox injurious Conduft, we feel 
i£HAME ; and both thefe Clafles of Senfes 
Jand Pajions, regarding Mifery and lyrong. 
Pare armed with fuch fharp Senfations of 
Tain, as not only prove a powerful Guard 
and Security to the Species or PulUc ^y- 
Jiem, againft thofe Ills it may, but ferve 
^^Ifo to iefien or remove thofe Ills it does,. 
ffufFer. Compaffwn draws us out of our- 
felves to bear a part of the Misfortunes of 
iothers, powerfully folicits us in theis- Fa- 
Ivour, melts us at a Sight of their Dilbefs, 
land makes us in forne degree unhappy 
t till they are relieved from it. It is pccu- 
I liarly well adapted to the Condition of • 
^jHuman Life, becaufe, as an eminent Mo- 
D 5 raliU 
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ra'ift • obferves, it is much more, and 
oftener in our PoWer to do Mifchief than 
Good, and to prevent or leffen Mifery 
than to communicate pofitive Happinefs ; 
and therefore it is an adinirable Reftraint 
upon the mortfelfjh Paffions, or tholjb 
violent Impulfes that carry us to the Hurt 
of others. 

There arc other particular 
fiSnf' Irtftinas or Paffions, which in- 

tereft us in the Concerns of 
others, even while we are mod bufy about 
our own, and which are ftrongly attradive 
of Cood^ and rcpulfive of til to them.. 
Such are Natural Affe£lion, Friend/hip^ 
Love, Gratitude, Dejire of Fame, Love of 
Society, of one's Country, and ' others that 
might be named. Now as the Private 
Appetites and Paffions were found to be 
armed with ftrong Senfations of Defire 
and Uneafinefs, to prompt Man the more 
efFeftually to fuftain Labours, and en- 
counter Dangers in purfuit of thofe Goods 
that are neceflary to the Prefervation and 
Welfare of the Individual, and to avoid 
thofe Ills which tend to his Dcftrudion ; 
in Hke manner it was neceflary, that this 

other 

* Fid, ButlerV Serm* on Compq/fiom. 
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:r Ckifs of Defires and Affeffioiis 

luld be prompted with as quii k Sen- 

^tions of Pain, not only to counteraft 

ihe Strength of their AntagonJfts, but to 

■ us in a virtuous Adivity for our 

ft-clations, Families, Friends, Neighbours, 
Councry, Indeed our Senfe of Rjgbi and 
tg will admoniOi us that it is our 
, and Reafon and Experience farther 
; us, that it is both our Jnterejl and 
l Security, to promote the Happinefs of 
lers i but that Senfe^ih^t Reafon^ and that 
rperiettcCy would frequently prove but 
weak and inelFeftual Prompters to fuch a 
ConduCl, efpecially in Cal'es of Danger 
and Hardlhip, and amidit all the Impor- 
tunities ofNature,and thatconftantHurry 
in which the Private Paflions involve us, 
without the Aid of thofe particular kind 
Affections, which mark, out to us pard- 
cular Spheres of Duty, and with an 
agreeable Violence engage and fix us dowa 
lo them. 

It is evident therefore, that contrajtm- 
thefe two Clafles of Atfedion, Balana of 
die Private and Public, are fet ^'#'""- 
one againft the otiier, and defigned to 
conrroul and limit each other's Influence, 

C produce a juft Balance in 
the 
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the Whole *. In general, the violent Sen- 
fations of Pain or UneaGnefs which ac- 
company Hunger, Thirft, and the other 
private Appetites, or too great Fatigue of 
Mind as well as of Body, prevent the 
Individual from running to great Ex- 
cefles in the Exercife of the higher Fun- 
ftions of the Mind, as too intenfe Thought 
in the Search of Truth, violent Applica- 
tion to Bufinefs of any kind, and diffe- 
rent Degrees of Romantic Heroifm. On 
the other hand, the finer Senfes of Percep- 
tion^ and thofe generous Dejires and jlffec- 
tions which are connefted with them, the 
Love of A^ion^ of Imitation^ of Truths Ho- 
noury Public Virtue^ and the like, are 
wifely placed in the oppofite Scale, in or- 
der to prevent us from finking into the 
Dregs of the Animal Life, and debafing 
the Dignity of Man below the Condition 
of Brutes. So that by the mutual Re- 
adion of thofe oppofite Powers, the bad 
EfFefts are prevented that would naturally 
refult from their adting fingly and apart> 
and the good EfFefts are produced which 
each are feverally formed to produce. 

The 

• Ftd. Hutch. Condu^ of the Pqjpms^ Treat. !.§.». 
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The fame whoiefomc Op- 
ifition appears likewifein the 
rticnlar Counter workings of 
le Private and Puilk Affec- 
tions one againit the other. 
Thus Companion is adapted to counterpoitc 
the Love of Eafe, of Pkafure, and oi Life, 
and to difarm, or to fet Bounds to Refe»t- 
ment ; and RefenlmenS of Injury done to 
ourfelves, or to our Friends, who are 
'dearer than ourfelves, prevents an effemi- 
niate Compajfwn or Cofiflernaiiotty and gives 
[■us a noble Contempt of Labour, Pain, 
and Death. Natural AffeSfion^ Friendpip, 
Love of one's Country, nay, Zeal for any 
particular Virtue, are frequently more 
than a Match for the whole Train of 5^/- 
Paffions. On the other hand, with- 
lUt that intimate over-ruUng Paffion of 
\elf- lovty and thofe private Defires which 
:e connefted with it, the fecial and tender 
'nflinSis of the Human Heart would de- 
generate into the wildeft Dotage, the 
nioft torturing Anxiety, and downright 
Frenzy. 

But not only are the diffe- 
rent Orders or Claffes of Af- 
feiftion Checks one upon ; 
Other, but Paflionsofthe fame 
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Clafles are mutual Clogs. Thus, how 
many are withheld from the violent put- 
rages of Refentment by Fear ? And how 
cafily is Fear controuled in its turn, while 
mighty Wrongs awaken a mighty Refent- 
ment ? The Private Paflions often inter- 
fere, and therefore moderate the Violence 
of each other ; and a calm Self-love is 
placed at their Head, to dire£t, influence, 
4nd controul their particular Attractions- 
jind Repulfions. The Public Affedlions 
reftrain one the other ; and all of thenx 
are put under the Controul of a calm 
difpaflionate Benevolence, which ought 
yi like manner to direfl and limit, their 
particular Motions. — Thus, moft part, if 
not all the Fadions have a twofold Af* 
pcft, and ferve a twofold End. In one 
View they may be confidered as Powers,. 
impelling Mankind to a certaia Couple,. 
widi a Force proportioned to the aj^e-- 
bended Moment ot the Good they aim at. 
In another View they appear as Weights 
balancing the A£Uon of the Powers^, and 
controuling the Violence of their ImpuUcs.^ 
By means of thefe Powers and IVeigbts a 
natural Poiss is fettled in the Human 
Brcaft by its all-wife Author, by which 
tlic Creature is kept tolerably fieady and 

regular 
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-regular in his Courfe, aniidft that Variety 
if Stages through which he mufl: pais. 
But this is not all the Pro- 
Vifion which God has made 
for the Hurry and Perplexity 
of the Scene in which Man is 
deftined to aft, Aniidft thole 
infinite Attrai5tions and Repulfions to- 
wards private and public Good and Il!» 
Mankind either cannoC often forefee the 
infequences or Tendencies of all their Ac- 
ms towards one or other of ilieic, eipe- 
«ially where thofe Tendencies are intricate 
and point different ways, or thofe Confe- 
qiiences remote and complicated ; or 
though, by careful and cool Enquiry and 
a due Improvement oi their rational 
Powers, they might find them out, yet 
diftrafted as they are with Bufinefs, amuf- 
ed with Trifles, diflipated by Pleafure, and 
difturbed by Padion, they either have, or 
can find, no leifure to attend to thofe 
Confeqtiences, or to examine how far this 
or that Conduft is productive of private 
or public Good on the whole. There- 
fore were it left entirely to the flow and 
Ibber Dcdudlions of Reafon to trace thofe 
Tendencies, and make out thofe Confe- 
~ quenccs,. 
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quences, it is evident that, in many par- 
ticular Inftances, the Bufinefs of Life 
muft ftand ftill, and many important Oc- 
cafions of Aftion be loft, or perhaps the 
grofleft Blunders be committed.. On this 
account the Deity, befides that general 
Approbation which we beftow on every 
degree of kind AfFedion, has moreover 
implanted in Man many particular Percep- 
tions^ or Determinations^ to approve of 
certain ^alities or A£tions^ which,» in ef- 
fcft, tend to the Advantage of Society^ 
and are connefted with private Good, 
though he does not always fee that Ten- 
dency, nor mind that Connedbion. And 
thefe Perceptions^ or Determinations do, 
without Reafoning point out, and ante- 
cedent to Views of Intereft,. prompt to a 
Conduft beneficial to. the Public^ and ufe- 
ful to the Private Syftem. Such is that 
Senfe of Candour and Veracity ^ that Abhor- 
rence of Fraud and Falfhoody that Senfe of 
Fidelity y JufticCy Gratitude^ Greatnefs of 
Mind J Fortitudcy Clemency ^ Decorum \ and 
that Difapprobation of Knavery ^ InjufUce^ 
Ingratitude^ Meannefs of Spirit ^ Cow ar dice ^ 
Cruelty^ and Indecorum^ which are natural 
to the Human Mind. The former of 

thoia 
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3iofe Birpofitions, and the Aiftions flow- 
j from them, are apjiroved, and thofe 
■■of the lacter kind difapproved by us, even 
abdraiSed from the View of their Tenden- 
cy, or Condufivenefs to the Happinefs or 
Mifery of others, or of oiirfdves. In 
(ne we difcern a Beauly, a fuperior Ex- 
" iency, a. Congruiiy to the Dignity of Man ; 
1 the other a DefurmUy, a Littknefs^ a 
Deiafemeni of Human Nature. 
• There are other Principles orl'ers «/ an 
pilfo, conneded with the Good mferiiir ot- 
■ Society, or the Happinefs ''"'■ 
tiH Perfcflion of the Individual, though 
^ai Connedtion is not immediately appa- 
Iftnt, which we behold with real Com- 
slacency and Approbation, though per- 
haps interior in Degree, if not in Kind, 
fuch as Graviiyt Mcdejly, Simp/icily of De- 
portment, Temperams, prudent Oecmomy ; 
and we feel lome degree of Contempt and 
Difiike where they are wanting, orwhere 
the oppofite Qualities prevail, Thefeand 
the like Perceptions or Fedings are either 
Bdlfferent Modificatiom of the Moral Senfe, 
^Kp fubordinate to it, and plainly ferve the 
^Kme important Purpofe, being expedi- 
Htkiiis Mention in the ievcral Emetgencifs 

i 
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of a various and diftraded Life, of what . 
is rigbi^ what is wrongs what is to be pur* 
fuedy and whax avoided *y and, bytheplear- 
fant, or painful Confcioufnefs which at- 
tends them, exerting their Influence, as 
powerful Prompters to a fuitable Con- 
duft. 

rbiirgene^ From a flight Infpeftion of 
ral "Unden- the above-namcd Principles> 
^^^' it is evident they all carry a 

friendly Afpeft to Society^ and the Indi-^ 
vidualy and have a more immediate, or a 
more remote Tendency to promote the 
PerfeSiion or Good of both. This Ten- 
dency cannot be always forefeen, and 
would be often mifliaken, or feldom at- 
tended, by a weak, bufy, fliort-fighted 
.Creature, like Man, both rafti and vari- 
able in his Opinions, a Dupe to his own 
PalTions, or to the Defigns of others, 
liable to Sicknefs, to Want, and to Error. 
Principles therefore which are fo nearly 
linked with private Security and public 
Goody by direfting him, without operofe 
Reafoning, where to find one^ and how 
•to promote the other ^ and by prompting 
lum to a Condudt conducive to both, arc 
admirably adapted to the Exigencies of 

his 
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s prefent State, and wifely calculated to 
btain the Ends of univerfal Benevo 
:e. 

t were eafy, by confidering paj^am fii- 
'. Subjedl in another Light, tidiaaSiait 
(hew, in a curious Detail of ^ ^''""* 
rticulars, how wonderfully the Infide 
Man, or that aifonilhing Train of 
\l Powers 2.nd AffeSiions with which 
s endued, is fitted to the feveral Stages 
hat frogrejjive and probaliottary State, 
fough which he is dcftined to pafs. As 
r FacLilties are narrow .and limited, and 
: from very fmall and Jmperfedl Begia- 
bgs, they mufl: be improved by Exer- 
fc, by Attention, and repeated Trials. 
jid this holds true, not only of our /«- 
^UEiualf but of our Moml. and Ailive 
Powers. The former are liable to Errors 
in Speculation, the latter to Blunders in 
Pradtice, and both often terminate in 
Misfortunes and Pains. And thofe Er- 
rors and Blunders are generally owing to 
our Paflions, or to our too forward and 
Bpu-m Mmiratisn of thofc partial Goods 
^Bey naturally purfue, or to our fear of 
^■ole partial Ills they naturally repel. 
Hhofe Misfortunes tlierefore lead us back 
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to confider where our Mifcondud: lay, 
and whence our Errors flowed, and con- 
fequently are falutary Pieces of Trial, 
which tend to enlarge our Views, to cor- 
reff and refine our Palfions, and confe- 
quently improve both our InteUeUual and 

Moral Powers. Our Pafllons then 

are the rude Materials of our Virtue, 
which Heaven has given us to work up, 
to refine and poHfli into an harmonious 
and divine Piece of Workmanfhip. They 
furnifh out the whole Machinery, the 
Calms and Storms, the Lights and Shades, 
of Human Life. They Ihew 'Mankind 
in every Attitude and Variety of Cha- 
rafter, and give Virtue both its Struggles 
and its Triumphs. To conduft them 
well in every State, is Merit \ to abufe or 
mifapply them, is Demerit. By them we 
prove what we are, and by the Habits to 
which they give Birth, we take our Form 
and Charafter for the fucceflive Stages 
of our Life, or any future Period of our 
Exiftence. 

To a Pro- The different Sets of SenfeSj 

grejivve Powers^ and Paffions^ which 

State. unfold themfelves in thofe fuc- 

ceflive Stages, are both necelTary and 

adapted 
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adapted to that rifiug and progreffive State. 
Kntarging Views and growing Conm-c- 
tions require new Paflions and new Ha- 
bits 1 and thus the Mind, by theie con- 
tinually expandingand finding a progref- 
five Exercife, riles to higher Improve- 
ments, and pulhes forward to Macurity 
and Pcrfeftion. — But on this we cannot 
infift. 

In this beautiful Oeconomy Uarmfv of 
and Harmony of our Struc- 
ture, both outward and in- 
ward, with that State, tee may 
at once difc;;rn the great Lines of our 
Duty traced out in the fairefl: and bright- 
cft Charadlers, and cgncemplate with Ad- 
miration a more auguft and marvellous 
Scene of Divine Wifdom and Goodnefs 
laid in the Human Breaft, than we fliall 
perhaps find in the whole Compafs of 
Nature. " What a Piece of „ ^^ 
*' Work is Man ! How noble 
" in Reafon! How infinite in Faculties! 
" In Form and Moving how exprefs and 
" admirable ! In Aftion how like an 
" Ange! 1 In Apprehenfion how like a 
_« God ! The Beauty of the World ! The 
' Paragon of Animals !" 

From 
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In nvbat ^^0111 this Detail it appears, 

Oeconomy that Man, by his Original 
Virtue coK- Frame, is made for a tempe- 
ratty compafftonate^ benevolent^' 
aSfive^ and progrejjive State. He is ftrong- 
ly attraEtive of the Good^ and repulfive of 
the Blsy which befall others as well as 
himfelf. He feels the higheft Approba- 
tion and Moral Complacence in thofe Af- 
feftions, and in thofe Adlions which im- 
mediately and direftly refpedt the Good of 
others, and the higheft Dtfapprobation and 
Abhorrence of the contrary. Befides thefe, 
he has many particular Perceptions or In- 
JHn5ls of A^robation^ which though per- 
haps not of the fame kind with the others, 
yet are accompanied with correfpondent 
Degrees of Aflfeftion, proportioned to 
their refpeftive Tendencies to tht Public 
Good. Therefore, by a6ting agreeably 
to thefe Principles, Man afts agreeably to 
his Strufture, and fulfils the benevolent 
Intentions of its Author. But we call a 
Thing oooD, when it anfwers its End ; 
and a Creature good, when he adts in a 
Conformity to his Conjlitution. Confe- 
quently, Man muft be denominated good 
or VIRTUOUS when he adls fuitably to the 

Principles 
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Principles and Deftination of his Nature. 
And where his Virtue lies, there alfo is 
his Rectitude, his Dignity, and Per- 
fection to be found. And this coin- 
cides with the Account of Virtue former- 
ly given, but prefents it in another At- 
titude, or fets it in a Light fomething dif- 
ferent. 
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BOOK II. 



S E C T. L 

The principal DiJlinSiions of Duty or Virtue. 

WE have now confidered the Conjii- 
tution and Connexions of A&», and 
on thcfe eredted a general Syftem of Du- 
ty, or Moral Obligation, confonant 
to Rea/onj approved by his mod facred 
and intimate Senfe^ fuitable to his mixed 
Condition^ and confirmed by the Expert- 

cnct 
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Mce of Mankind. We have alfo traced 
the FINAL Causes of his Moral Faculties 
and Affelfiom to thofe noble Purpofes they 
anfwer both with regard to the private and 
the public S^em. 

From this Indu£tion it is Crneral Di- 
cvident, that there is one Or- t-ijion of 
der or Clafs of Duties which ^*'> 
Man owes to himself. Jnotber to Socie- 
ty. And a third to Goo. 

The Duties he owes to him- . 

SELF are founded chiefly on enfTfJlf. 
the defensive and private 
Paffions, which prompt him to purfiie 
whatever tends to private Good or 
Happinefs, and to avuid, or ward off 
-whatever tends to private III or Mifery. 
Among the various Goods which allure 
and folicit him, and the various Ills which 
attack or threaten him, " To be intelli- 
*' gent and accurate in felefting one, and 
*' rejcdting the other, ur in preferring the 
" nioftf;c«//c'«/G'Wj,andavoidingtlieinoft 
** terrible Ills, when there is a Competition 
** among cither, and to be difcreet in ufing 
*' the bdt Means to attain the Gocds and 
*' avoid the Ills, is what we call Pru- 
" DEMCE." This, in our MHJ«r(^ Frame, 
correfponds to Sagacity^ or a S^icknefs of 
E Senji 
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Senfe in our outward, '* To propor* 

don our defensive Paffions^ to our 
Dangers, we call Fortitude ;'* which 
always implies *' a juft Mixture of calm 
" Refentment and Animofity, and well- 
" governed Caution." And this Firm" 
ne/s of Mind anfwers to the Strength and 

Mufcling of the Body. And *' duly to 

*' adjuft our private Pajfions to our 
** Wants, or to the refpcftivc Moment 
" of the Good we affeft or purfue, we 
•* call Temperance ;'* which docs there- 
fore always imply, in this large Senfe of 
the Word, ** a juft Balance or Command 
•* of the Paffions,** and anfwers to the 
Health and found Temperament of the 
Body. * 
^ . The fecond Clafs of Duties 

Duties to ^r c .u 

Socittj. ariles from the public or so- 

cial AffeRion's, " the juft Har- 
mony or Proportion of which to the 
Dangers and Wants of others, and to 
*' the feveral Relations we bear, com- 
** monly goes by the Name of Justice." 
This includes the Whole of our Duty to 
Society^ to its Parent j and the general Po- 
lity of Nature -, particularly Gratitude^ 

Friends 

* Fid* Tim* Locn di Jhima Mundi. 
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_ I, Sincerity, natural JffeSlicfi^ Ss' 

'oleme, ami the other J'ocial Virtues : 
This bding the nobleji Temper zndfajreji 
Complexion ot the Soul, correfponds to 
tlic Beauty and fine Proportion of the Per- 
fon. The Viriues comprehended under 
the former Clafs, cfpecially Prudence and 
Fortitudcy may Hkewiie be transferretl to 
this 1 and according to the various Cir- 
cumftances in which they are placed, and 
the more confined or more excenfive 
Sphere in which they operate, may be 
■denominated Private, Oeconomical, 
icr Civil Prudence, Fortitude, ike. Tliefe 
direft our CDndu(5t with regard to the 
IVants and Dangers of chofe leffcr or 
greater Circles with which wc are con- 
nected. * 

TJie third Clafs of Duties 
Kfpcds the Deiti-, and arifes clT '' 

abb from the public AffeSions, 

and the feveral glorious Relations which ' 
.Jhe fiiflains to us, as our Creator, BinS' 
^a£tor, Lazv-gi-ver^ Judge, Sec. 

We chofe to cunlider this 
!/ of Duties iii the iaii place, 

:cau]e, though prior in Dignicy . 

illency, they feem to be laji- in Order ■: ■ 
E z of 
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of Time^ as thinking it the moft Hmple 
and eafy Method to follow the gradual 
Progrel's of Nature, as it takes its Rife 
from Individuals, and fpreads through 
the fecial Syftem, and ftill afcends up- 
wards, till at length it ftretches to its all- 
mighty Parent and Head, and fo termi- 
nates in thofe Duties which are bigbefi 
and heji. 

J,. The Duties refulting from 

thefe Relations^ are Reverence^ 
Gratitude^ Love^ Rejignation^ Dependence^ 
Obtdiencej JVorJhip^ Praife\ which, ac- 
cording to the Model of our finite Capa- 
cities, muft maintain fome fqrt of Pro- 
portion to the Grandeur and. Perfedtion 
of the Objedt whom we venerate, love 
and obey. " This Proportion or Har- 
*' MONY, is exprefled by the general 
** Name of Piety or Devotion," which 
is always ftronger or weaker, according 
to the greater or lefs apprehended Excel- 
lency of its Objedl. This fublime Prin- 
ciple of Virtue, is the enlivening Soul 
which animates the moral Syjiem^ and that 
Cement which binds and fuftains the 
other Duties which Man owes to bimfelf 
and to Saciety. From hence, as will ap- 
pear 
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pear afterwarOs, /Aey derive not only tfic 
firmcft Support, but their highcll Relict 
ami Luftre. 

This then is the general 
Temper and Conftitution ot" cCLllce. 
Virtue, and thei'e are the prin- 
cipal Lines or Divifions of Duly. To 
thofe good Difpofitions, which refpe<5b tht; 
fcveral Objefts of our Duty, and to all 
Aftions which flow from fuch Difpolition, 
the Mind gives its Sanation or Teftimony. 
And this Sanflion or Judgment concern- 
ing the moral Quality, or the Goodncfs 
of Aftions or Dilpofitions, MoralifVs call 
Conscience. When it judges of an 
Action that is to be performed, it is called 
an antecedent Confcience -, and when it 
palles Sentence on an Action which is per- 
formed, it is called a ftibfequent 

*- I- ■ T-I T 1 C CooJaeCs of 

l-on)cience. ihe lentiency ot anAiiian 
an Aftion to produce Hapjii- 
nefs, or its external Conformity to a Law, 
is termed its material Good- . 

nefs. But the good Difpoli- " ' 
tions from which an Aftion proceeds, or 
its Conformity to Law in every rcipedt, 
coniliiutes its formal Good- . , 
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Some Moralifts of no mean 
Mor^L ^ Figure, reckon it neceflary to 
conflitute iht formal Goodneft 
of an A6lion, that we refiedl on the Ac- 
tion *' witTi Moral Complacency and Ap- 
probation. For mere Jffeiiion, or a 
good Temper^ whether it rcfpcds others, 
or ourfelves, they call natural or in- 
ftin£tive Goodnefs, of which the Brutes 
are equally capable with Man. But 
when that Affeftion or Temper is 
viewed with Approbation, and made 
the Objeft of a new Affeftion, this, 
they fay, conftitutes Mora\. Good- 
** NESS or Virtue, in the ftrift Senfe of 
" the Word, and is the Chara&eriftic of 
" Moral or Rational Agents.** 
Whether Af' It muft be acknowledged, 
prohatimis that Men may be partially 

necejfary to j • • j i /• 

co4ieti the gooa> ^- ^* Hiay indulge fome 
idta of Fir- kind AfFedlions, and fome kind 

^^' Aftions, and yet may be vi- 

llous, or immoral on the Whole. Thua 
a Man may be afFeftionate to his Child^ 
and injurious to his Neighbour ; orcom- 
paflionate to his Neighbour, and cruel tQ 
his Country - or zealous for his Country, 
yet inhuman to Mankind. It muft ^l(b 
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lowledged, that to make every 
Degree and Aft of good Alfeftion the fre- 
bqiient Obje6l ot* our Attention, — to reficiS 
ton theft with Mora! Approbation and De- 
■liglit, - to be convinced, on a full and im- 
Ipartial Review, that Virtue is mort ami- 
lable in itfcif, and attended with tlie moll 
Jhappy Confequences, is fometlmes a great 
fSupport to Virtue, in many Inflrances ne- 
rceflary to complete the virtuous CharaiSer, 
fand always ot iifc to give Uniformity and 
"Stability to virtuous Principles, efpccialiy 
amidft the numberlefs Triab to which 
ihcy are expoftd in this mixed Scene of 
human Life. Yet how many of our Fcl- 

t low-Creatures do we efteem and love, who 
perhaps never coolly refiefted on the Beau- 
ty or fair Proportions of Virtue, or turned 
it into a Siibjeft of their Moral Appro- 
bation and Complacency! Philofophers, 
or contemplative Men, may very laudably 
amufe themfelves with fuch charming^ 
Theories, and often do contemplate every 
the minuted Trace of Virtue about them- 
felves, with a parental Fondnefs and Ad- 
miration, and by ihofe amiable Images, 
reflefted from themfelves, they may per- 

ihaps be more coiifirmed in the Eflecm of 
Irhatcver is honeft and praife- worthy. 
; E, 4 How- 
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However, it is not generally among this 
reclufe Set of Men, that we expedt to find 
the higheft Flights of Virtue -, but rather 
among Men of Aftion and Bufinels, who, 
through the Prevalence of a natural good 
Temper, or from generous AfFeftions to 
their Friends, their Country, and Mankind j 
are truly and tranfcendently good. What- 
ever that Quality is which we approve in 
any Aftion, and count worthy our Efkem, 
and which excites an Efteem and Love of 
the A gent, we call the Virtue^ Merit ^ or for- 
malGoodnefs of that Aftion. And if Adlions, 
inverted with fuch a Quality, have the Af- 
cendant in a Character, we call that Gha- 
rafter virtuous or good. Now it is certain 
that thofe Qualities or Principles men- 
tioned above, efpecially tliofe of the pub- 
lic and benevolent kind, how fimple, how 
inftinftive foever, are viewed with Appro- 
bation and Love. The very Nature of 
that Principle we call Confcience, which 
approves thefe benevolent AfFeftions, and 
wha-tever is done through their Influence^ 
intimates that Virtue or Merit is prefent in 
the Mind before Confcience is exercifed, 
•-.^•j:d that its Office is only to obferve it 
there, or to ap[)laud it. For if Virtue is 
fomeihing that dcferves our Efteem and 

Love^ 
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.ove, then it mull exirt before Confdertce 
i extrtecl, or gives its Teftimony. Ibere- 
're to lay that the Teftimony ot Confci- 
«nce is neceffary to the Being or Form of 
a virtuous Aftion, is, in plain Terms, to 
;iffirm, that Firlue is not Virtue^ till it is 
;teflc£ted on and approved as Virtue. The 
(.proper Bufinefs of Rmjon, in forming the 
ifvirtuous Cbaraiter^ is to guide the feveral 
ffeitions of the Mind to their feveral 
■Objedts, and to dire^fl us to that Conduift 
■<0T to thofe Meafures of Action, which are 
■the mod proper Means of acquiring them. 
pThus, with refpeift to Benevolence., which 
is the Virtue of a CbaraSler^ or a principal 
'ngredient of Merit, its proper Objeit is 
the public Good. The Bu (inels ol ./Jrayon then 
is to inform us wherein conjifls the greatrjt 
ifablic Good, what Conduft and which Acti- 
ons are the moil eftedual Means of promot- 
ing it. Af;ei- all, the Motions of the Minil 
are fo quick and imperceptible, and fo 
compHcaced with each other, that perhaps 
deldom do any indulgeche virtuous or good 
Afieftions without an approving Confci- 
oufnefsj and certainly the more that Vir- 
tue is contemplated with Admiration and 
Love, the more lirm and inflexible will the 
:ator t>e in his Attachment to it. 

E 5 Whea 
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When the Mind is igne- 

c^j^nc!. J""*^ <>r uncertain about the 
Moment of an Action, or its 
Tendency to private or public Good, or 
when there are ieveral Circum^ances in 
the Cafe, fome of which being doubtful, 
render the Mind dubious concerning the 
Morality of the Aftion, this is called a 
doubtful or fcruptdaus Confcience ; if it 
miilakes concerning thefe, it is called an 
irroneous Confcience. If the Error or J^- 
norance is involuntary or invincible^ the 
Adion proceeding from that Error^ or 
from that Tgnoranccy is reckoned innocent^ 
or not imputable. If the Error or Igno- 
^rance is fupine or affeSedj i. e. the £Se& 
of Negligence, or of AfFedVation and wil- 
ful Inadvertence, the Conduft flowii^ 
from fuch Error^ or fuch Ignorance, is 
iriminal and imputable. Not to follow 
one's Confcience, though erroneous and 
ill-informed, is criminaly as it is^ the Guide 
of Life; and to counteract it, Ihews a 
depraved and incorrigible Spirit. Yet to 
follow an erroneous Confcience is likewife 
criminal, if that Error which mifled the 
Confcience was the Effeft of Inattention^ 
or of any crixninal Paffion *. 

• m. Hutch. Mor. JnB. JLib. U. Cap» 3. 
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If it be afked, '* How an f}„vcan- 
•* erroneous Conrciencc Ihall i:-ia:cfi.'i7 
•* be reftified, fince it is fup- '" ^'^'fi'^- 
'' pofcd ro be the only Guide of Life, 
' and Judge of Morals?" We anfwer, 
1 the very fame way that we would retfLify 
leafm, if at any time it Ihoiild judge 
wrong, as is often docs, viz. By giving it 
proper and fufficient Materials for judg- 
ing right, /'. e. by enquiring into the whole 
^tate of the Caie, the Relations, Connec ■ 
.tions, and feveral Obligations of the Ac- 
Jjor, the Confequences, and other Cir- 
(|Cuniftances of the Afliion, or the Sur- 
plufage of private or public Good which 
ttfults, or is likely to refult, from the 
ftftion or from the OmiiTion of it. If 
J iofe Circumftances are fairly and fully 
Sated, the Confcience will be juft and im- 
artial in its Decifion. For by a neceflary 
jaw of our Nature, it approves, and is 
»e!l aftedted to the Moral Form ; and if it 
xms to approve of P'Ue or ImmoraUly, it 
t always under the Notion or Malk of 
bme Firlue. So that ftriitly fpeaking, 
t is not Confcience which errs ; for its 
Sentence is always contormabJe to the 
View of the Cafe which lies before it j 
and 
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and is juji^ upon the Suppofition that the 
Cafe is truly fuch as it is reprefcnted to 
it. AJl the Fault is to be imputed to the 
-Agent, who neglefts to be better in- 
formed, or who, through Weaknefs or 
Wic^kcdnefs, haftens to pafs Sentence from 
an imperteft Evidence. Thus, he who 
perfecutes another for the Sake of Confci- 
cnce, or a Miftake in religious Opinion, 
docs not approve of Injufticc, or Cruelty, 
any more than his miftaken Neighbour 
who fufFers by it ; but thinking the Se- 
verity he ufes conformable to the Divine 
Will, or falutary to the Patient, or at lead 
to the Society of the Faithful, whofe Inte- 
reft he reckons far preferable not only to 
the Intereft of fo fmall a Part, but to all 
the vaft Remainder of Mankind ; and 
-thinking withal, that Severity is the only 
'Means of fecuring that higheft Intereft, 
he paflTes a Sentence as juft, and confe- 
quential from thofe Principles, as a Phy- 
ncian, who to fave the whole Body, or- 
ders the Amputation of a gangrened Limb, 
thinking that the only Remedy. Per- 
haps, in the latter Cafe,an able Praftitioner 
might have accomplifhed the Cure by a 
lefs dangerous Operation 5 and in thc/<?r- 
2 mer^ 
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mer, a better Cafuift, or a greater Mafter 
in fpiritual Medicine, might have con- 
trived a Cure, full as fure, and much 
more innocent. 

Having now given the general Divi- 
fions of Duty or yirtue, which exhibit its 
different Faces and Attitudes, as it ftands 
dircAed to its refpeftive Objefts, let us 
next defcend into Particulars, and mark 
its mofl: minute Features and Proportions, 
as they appear in the Detail of human 
Life. 



SECT. If. 

Of MarCi Duty to Himself. Of iht 
Nature of Good, and the chief Good. 

EVERY Creature, by the 
Conftitution of his Na- S"" 
ture.is determined to love him- 
felf, to purfue whatever tends to his Pre- 
fervation and Happinefs, and to avoid 
whatever tends to his Hurt and Mifery, 
Being endued with Senfe and Perception, 
he muft neceflarily receive Pleafure from 
fome Objects, and Pain from others. 
Thofe Objedls which give Pleafufe are 
called 
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called ;W, and thofe which give Pain> 
evil. To the former he feels that Attrac* 
tion or Motion we call Dejire^ or Love : 
to the latter that Impulfe we call yfver- 
fion^ or Hatred. To Objedts which fug- 
ged neither Pleafure nor Pain, and are 
apprehended of no Ufe to procure one, or 
ward off the other, we feel neither Dejire 
nor Averfion^ and fuch Objedts zx^ called 
indifferent. Thofe Objedfcs which do not 
of themfelvcs procure Pleafure or Pain, 
but are the Means of procuring either, we 
call ujeful or noxious. Towards them we 
are afrcdled in a fubordinate manner, or 
with an indireil or refleSive^ rather than a 
dire£l and immediate Atfeftion. All the 
original and particular Affedions of our 
Nature, lead us out to, and ultimately 
reft in, the firft kind of Objef^s, viz^ 
thofe which give immediate Pleafure, and 
which we therefore call goody (UreSlfy fo» 
^The calm Affedlion of Self-love alone is 
converfant about fuch Objedtsas are only 
confequentialfy goodj or merely ufeful to 
ourfelves* 

M aiGood ^"^ befides thofe Sorts of 

Objedbs which we call good» 

merely and folely as they give Pleafure, or 

are 
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; Means of procuring it, there is an 
ligher and nobler Species of Good,' fo- 
rwards which we feci that peculiar Move- 
'' Went we call Approbation^ or Moral Com- 
placency^ and which we ibenfore denomi- 
nate Moral Good. Such are our Affed;i<Mis, 
■ and the confequcnt Aftions to them. The 
Percei^tion of this is, as has been already 
bbfcrved, quite diftinft in kind from the 
rcrception of the other Species ; ami 
jbough it may be conneiled with PUa- 
%ire or Advantage^ by the benevolent Con- 
' Citation of Nature, yet it conftitutes a 
Good independent of that Pleafure and 
that Advantage, and far fupcrior not in 
I XJegree only, but in Dignity to both. 
The other, viz. the Natural Good, confifts 
obtaining thofe Pleafures which are 
dapted to the peculiar Senfes and Paf- 
ions fufceptible of them, and is as va- 
as are thoic Senfes and Pafllons. 
Pifr;j, viz. the Moral Good, lies in the right 
londuft of the feveral Senfes and Paf- 
lons, or their jiift Proportion and Ac- 
timmodation to their refpedtive Olyei9i 
and Relations ; and thii is of a more !im- 
ple and invariable kind. 

By 
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By our feveral Senfcs wc arc 

»^S>- "P^^^^ ^^ ^ Sreat Variety of 
pleafingSenfations. Thefecon- 
ftitute diftinft Ends, or Objedts ultimately 
purfuable for their own Sake. To thefe 
Ends, or ultimate Objeds, correfpond 
peculiar Appetites or AfFedtions, which 
prompt the Mind to purfue them. When 
thefe are attained, there it fefts and looks 
no farther. .^ Whatever therefore is pur- 
fuable, not on its own Account^ but as 
lUbfervient or neceflary to the Attainment 
of fomething elfe that is intrinfically va- 
luable or for its own Sake, be that Value 
ever fo great, or ever fo fmall, wc call a 
Mean J and not an End. . So that EndSy 
and not Means^ conftitute the Materials^ 
or the very EJfence of our Happineji. Con- 
fequently Happinefs, i. e. human Happi- 
nefs, cannot be one fimple uniform Thing, 
in Creatures conftituted as we are, with 
fuch various Senfcs of Pleafurc, or fuch 
different Capacities of Enjoyment. Now 
the fame Principle, or Law of our Na- 
ture, which determines us to purfue any 
one End, or Species of Good, prompts 
us to purfue every other End, or Species 
of Good, of which wc are fufceptible, or 

to 
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^wEicTi our Milker has adapted an ori-,_ 

;inal Propenfion. But amidfl the grea-: 
tluldplicity of £Wj or Goods, which lorm 
; various Ingredients of our Happinefs, 
e perceive an evident Gradation or Sub- 
^dinalio f, fiiiced to that Gradation of 
lEi»/flj, Pcwers, and PaJ/iKfis, which prevails 
'O our mixed and various Conftitution, 
Bid to that alccndtng Serifs of Conner- 
ions, which open upon us irf the diffe- 
"ent Stages of our progreiTive State. 
Thus the Goods of the f 
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leem to hoid the lowefl: Rank 
in this Gradation or Scale of Goods, Thefe 
QT'e have in common with the Brutes ; and 
flio' many Men are bnitifii enough to pur- 
Rie the Goods of the Body with a moie 
' than brutal Fury ; yet when at any tim» 
they come in Competition with Goads of 
an higher Order, the unanimous Verdidt 
of Mankind, by giving the laft the Prefe- 
rence, condemns the firft to the meancft 
Place. Goods confiuiag in exterior i'u- 
cial (^onneftion^, as famct Fortune, Pmvet; 
Civil Aulborily, feem to fuccced next,, and 
are chiefly valuable as the Means oi pro- 
^^uring natural or moral Good, but princi- 
WL- jpally 
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pally the latter. Goods of the InteUeB 
are ftill fupcrior, as Tajie^ Knowledge j Me- 
mory^ Judgment^ &c. The highell are mo^ 
ral Goods of the Mind, directly and ul- 
timately regarding ourfelves, as Command 
of the Appetites and Paffions^ Prudence^ 
Fortitude^ Benevolence^ &c. Thefe are the 
great Objedb of our Purfuit, and the 

Erincipal Ingredients of our Happinefs. 
«et us confider each of them, as they rife 
one above the other in this natural Series 
or Scale, and touch briefly on our Obliga* 
tions to purfue then). 

The Brevity of this Work will not per- 
mit us minutely to weigh the real or com- 
parative Moment of the different kinds of 
Goods, which offer themfelves to the 
Mind, or to fcrutinize the particular Plea- 
fures of which we are fufceptible, either 
as to Intenfenefs or Duration^ and the En- 
joy mcnt of which depends on Accidents 
rather than our Attention and Induftry. 
We (hall therefore confine ourfelves to the 
Conlideration of fuch Goods as lie pro- 
j^rly within our own Sphere, and being 
the Objcfts, of our Attention and Care, 
fall within the Verge of Duty. 

Thofe 




Thofe of the Body are 
Health, Strength, Jgility, Har- %Zt 
Jinffs, and Patience of Change^ 
fieatnefi, and Decency. 
j- Good Health, and a regular cmiH^alib. 
afy Flow of Spirits, are in 
iiemfelves fweec natural Enjoyments, a 
Jrcat Fund of Pleafure, and indeed the 
proper Seafoning which gives a Flavour 
*nd Poignancy to every other Pleafure. 
The Want of Health unfits us for moft 
Duties of Life, and is cfpecially an Ene- 
my to the focial and human Affeftions, 
as it generally renders the .unhappy Suf- 
ferer pecvilh and fullen, difgufled at the 
'.Hutments of Providence, and conft- 
_ lently apt to entertain fufpicious and 
glooniy Sentiments of its Author. It ob- 
ftrufts the free Exercife and full Improve- 
ment of our Reafon, makes us a Burthen 
to our Friends, and ufelefs to Society. 
Whereas the uninterrupted Enjoyment of 
good Health, is a conftant Source of 
good Humour, and good Humour is a 
great Friend to Opennefs and Benignity 
of Heart, enables us to encounter the va- 
rious lils and Difappointments of Life 



ten 
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^fevith more Courage, or to fuftain thegi^^^B 

^ J 
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with more Patience -, and, in (hort, con- 
duces much, if we are otherwife duly qua- 
lified, to our afting our Part, in every 
Exigency of Life, with more Firmnefs, 
Confiflency, and Dignity. Therefore, it 
imports us much to prefervc and improve 
an Habit or Enjoymenr, without which 
every other external Entertainment is tafte- 
lefs, and moft other Advantages of little 
Avail, i^ nd this is bed done 

jiv'vej!'' ' by ^ ^n&. Temperance in 

Diet and Regimen, by regu- 
lar Exercife, and by keeping the Mind 
fcrene and unrufRed by violent Paflions, 
and unfubdued by intenfe and conftant 
Labours, which greatly impair and gra- 
dually deftroy, the ttrongeft Conftitu- 
tions. 

Strength J AgiUty^ Hardinefsj 
gd!tyf$cc. ' ^^^ Patience of Change^ fuppofe 

Health, and are unattainable 
without it; but they imply fomething 
more, and arc neceflary to guard it, to 
give us the perfeft Ufe of Life and Limbs, 
and to fecure us againft many otherwife 
unavoidable Ills. The Exercife of the 
neceflary manual, and of mofl: of the ele- 
gant, Arts of Life, def)ends on Strength 

and 
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and Agility of Body ; perfonal Dangers, 
private and public Dangers, the Demands 
ofoLtr Friends, our Families,and Cotintry, 
require thtrm ; they are neceffary in War, 
and ornamental in Peace ; fie for the Em- 
ployments ot a Country and a Town Life, 
and tliey exalt the >■ ntertainments and 
Diverfions of both. They are 
chiefly obtained by moderate ,^, " ""^ 
and regular Exercile. 

Few are fo much raifed , 
above Want and Dependence, ct^Zl' 
or fo exempted from Bufinefs 
and Care, as not to be otten expoled to 
Liequalities and Changes of Diet, Excr- 
cife, Air, Climate, and other Irregulari- 
ties. Now what can be fo effeftual to 
fccure one againft the Mifchiefs arifing 
from fuch unavoidable Alterations, as 
Hatdinefs and a certain Verfatility of Con- 
.ftitution, which can bear extraordinary 
Labours, and fubmit to great Changes, 
without any feniible Uneafinefs or bad 
Confequences. This is beft at- 

I I now atlaiit- 

uined, not by an over-great ^j_ 
Delicacy and minute Atten- 
tion to Forms, or by an invariable Regu- 
tiartty in Diet, Hours, and Way of Liv->^^^^H 
I J 
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ing, but rather by a bold and difcreet La- 
titude of Regimen. Befides, Deviations 
from eftabliflied Rules and Forms of Liv- 
ing, if kept within the Bounds of Sobriety 
and Reafon, arc friendly to Thought and 
original Sentiment, animate the dull Scene 
of ordinary Life and Bufinefs, and agree- 
ably ftir the Paffions, which ftagnate or 
breed ill Humour in the Calms oi Life. 

Neatnefsy Ckanlinefs^ and De- 

^^^!rj'&c. ^^^^^ ^o which we may add 
Dignity of Countenance^ anc^ 
Demeanour^ feem to have fomething re- 
fined and moral in them. At leaft we 
generally efteem them Indications of an 
orderly, genteel, and well-governed Mind, 
confcious of inward Worth, or the Rc- 
fpeft due to one's Nature. Whereas 
Najiinefs^ Slovenlinefs^ Aukwardnefs^ -and 
Indecency^ are fhrewd Symptoms of fome- 
thing mean, carelefs, and deficient, and 
betray a Mind untaught, illiberal, uncon- 
fcious of what is due to one's fclf or to 
others. How much Cleanlinefs conduces 
to Health needs hardly be mentioned ; 
and how neceffary it is to maintain one's 
Charafter and Rank in Life, and to ren- 
der us agreeable to others as well as to 

our- 
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ourfelves, is as evident. There are I 

certain Motions, Airs and Gellures, which'J 
become the human Countenance and' 
Form, in which we perceive a Comclmefs, 
Opennefsy Simplicity, Gracefulnejs ; and rhere 
are others, which, to our Scnfe of Deco- 
rum, appear uncomely, affeSled^ iifmge- 
nuotis, and aukward, quite unfuitable to 
tlie native Dignity of our Face and Form. 
The firfi are.in thcmfelves the mod eafy, 
natural, and commodious, give one Bold- 
nefs and Prefcnce of Mind, a modeft Af- 
furance, an Addrefs both awful and al- 
luring, tliey befpcak Candour and Grear- 
nels of Mind, rajfc the moft agreeable 
Prejudices in one's Favour, render Society 
engaging, command Rcfpedt, and often 
Love, and give Weight and Autliority 
both in Converfation and Bufinefs •, in 
line, they are the Colouring of Virtue, 
which ihews it to the greateft Advantage 
in whomfoever it is ; and not only imi- 
tate, but in fome meafure fupply it where 
it is wanting. Whereas the laft, viz. 
Rudenefs, AffeSation, Indecoj-um^ and the 
like, have all the contrary Effefts i they 
are burthenfomc to one's felf, a Dilhonour 
to our Nature, and a Nufance in Society,. 
TheJ 
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The iornierQiialities or Goods 
Hp'atf.^^^ are bell attained by a liberal 

Education, by prefervinga juil 
Senfe of the Dignity of our Nature, by 
keeping the bell and politcft Company, 
but above all, by acquiring thofe virtuous 
and ennobling Habits of Mind, which are 
Decency in Perfedlion, which will give 
an Air of unafFeded Grandeur, and fpread 
a Lullre truly engaging over the whole 
Form and Deportment. 

Goods of ex^ '^^'^ ^rc ^^^^ ^o confider 
terior \fodal tiiofc Goods which confift in 
Conmaiotts. extcrior focial Connexions, as 
Famiy Fortune^ Civil Authority^ Power. 

The firft has a twofold Af- 
^'"'* pe6l, as a Good, pleafant in 

itfelf, or gratifying to an original Paffion, 
and then as expedient or ufcful towards a 
farther End. Honour from the Wife and 
Good, on Account of a virtuous Conduft, 
is regaling to a good Man •, for then his 
Heart re-echoes to the grateful Sound- 
There are few quite indiflerent, even to 
the Commendation of the Vulgar. Tho* 
we cannot approve that Condudl which 
proceeds entirely from this Principle, and 
not from good AfFcdion or Love of the 

Coa- 
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londufl: itfelf, yet as it is often a Guard 
md additional Motive co Virtue in Crea- 
lores, impcrfefl: as we are, and often di- 
Iradled by interfering Paffions, it might 
dangerous to fupprefs it alcogetlier, 
[oweverwife it may be toreftrainit with- 
1 due Bounds, and however laudable to 
; it only as a Scaffolding to our Virtue, 
ivhich may be taken down when that glo- 
jnous Striid:ure is finilhed, but hardly till 
, To purfue Fame for itfelf, is inno- 
, to regard it only as an Auxiliary to 
Virtue, is noi'le; to ftek it chiefly as an 
Engine of public Ufcfulnels, is ftill more 
wbie, and highly praife-worthy. For tho' 
' z Opinion and Breath of Men are tran- 
larent and fading Things, olten obtained 
without Merit, and lolt without Caufe \ 
yet, as our Bufinefs is with Men, and as 
our Capacity of ferving them is generally 
increafed in proportion to their Eileem of 
us, thereiore found and well-eftablifhed 
ntoral Applaufe may, and will be mo- 
deftly, not oflentatioufly fought after by 
the Good ; not indeed as a fohtary refined 
Sort ot Luxury, but as a public and pro- 
i; per Inftrument to ferve and blefs Man- 
Bwind. At the fanic time they will karn 

L_.,.. 
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to defpife that Reputation which is found- 
ed on Rank, Fortune, and any othdt Cir- 
cumftances or /^ ccomplifhments that are 
foreign to real Merit, or to ufeful Services 
done to others, and think that Praife of 
little avail which is purchafed without De- 
fert, and bellowed without Judgment. 

Fortune. Power^ and Civil 
Po-wir!scc. Authority^ or whatever is called 
Influence and Weight among 
Mankind, are Goods of the fecond Divi- 
fion, that is, valuable or purfuable only 
as they are ufeful^ or as Means to a farther 
End, viz. the procuring or preferving the 
immediate Objefts of Enjoyment or Hap- 
pinefs to ourfelves or others. Therefore 
to love fuch Goods on their own Account, 
and to purfue them as Ends^ not the Means 
of Enjoyment,muft be highly prepofterous 
and abfurd. There can be no Meafure, no 
Limit to fuch Purfuit; aU muftbe Whim, 
Caprice, Extravagance. Accordingly fuch 
Appetites, unlike all the natural ones, are 
increafed by PofTelTion, and whetted by 
Enjoyment. They are always precarious, 
and never without Fears, becaufe the Ob- 
jeft lies without one's felf -, they are feldom 
without Sorrow and Vexation, becaufe no' 
2 Ac- 
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Acceflion of Wealth or Power can fatisfy 
them. But if ihofe Goods are confidered on- 
ly as the Materials or Means of private or 
"public Happinefs, then the fame Obligati- 
ins which bind us to purtue the lattcr.bind 
E likewife to purfue the ior- 

We may, and no doubt p^/u/bie. 
Ife ouglit, to fcek fuch a Mea- 
"Jire of Wealth as is necelTary to fupply all 
pm real Wants, to raiie us above lervile 
Dependence, and to provide us with Rich 
Conveniencies as are fuited to our Rank 
md Condition in Life. To be regardlefs 
jof this Meafure of Wealth, is to expofe 
feurfelves to all die Temprations of Pover- 
/ and Corruptfon, to forfeit our natural 
[ndependency and. Freedom, to degrade, 
land confequently to render the Rank, we 
nold, and the Charaftcr we fuftain in So- 
hdety, ufelefs, ii not contemptible. When 
"thefe important Ends are ftcured, we 
ought not to murmur or repine that we 
poflcfs no more; yet we are not fecluded 
by any Obligation, mora! ur divine, from 
feeking more, in order to give us chat 
happicll and moft god-like ot all Powers, 
the Power ol doing Good. A fupine Indo- 
letice in this rcf|»fct is both ablurd and 
t' a criminal \ 
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criminal ; abfurd^ as it robs w\ of an in- 

cxhaufted Fund of the moft refined and 

durable Enjoyments ; and criminal^ as it 

renders us fo far ufelefs to the Society to 

to which we belong. *' That 
^^^ance. ,, p^^^^j^ ^f Wealth which 

goes beyond the former End, viz. the 
obtaining the Neceffaries, or fuch Con- 
*' veniencies of Life, as, in the Efl"ima- 
" tion of Reafon, not of Vanity or Paf- 
" fion, are fuited to our R ank and Con- 
*' dition, and yet is not directed to the 
*' latter, viz. the doing Good, is what we 
" call Avarice.", And " that Purfuit 
, , . . "of Power ^ which, after fe- 

Ambition, cc • 9 r ^£ * 

" curing one s lelr, t. e. "at- 
tained the proper Independence and Li- 
berty of a rational focial Creature, is 
not direded to the Good of others, is 
** what we call Ambition^ or the iMft of 
" Power *^ To what Extent the ftrid: 
Meafures of Virtue will allow us to pur- 
fue either Wealth, or Power, and Civil 
Authority, is not perhaps poflible pre- 
cifcly to determine. That muft be left 
to Prudence, and the peculiar Charafber, 
Condition,and other.Circumftances of each 
Man. Only thus far a Limit may be fet, 

that 
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that the Purfuit of either miifi: encroach 
upon no other Duty or Obligation which 
we owe to uurfelves, to Society, or to its 
Parent and Head. Tlie fame Rcaibning 
is to be apphed to Pe^ocr as to U'eallb. 
It is only valuable as a,n Inftrument of our 
own Security, and of the free Enjoyment 
of thofe original Goods it may, and often 
does, adminiltcr to us, and as an Engine of 
more extenfive Happinefs to our Friends, 
our Country, and Mankind. In this De- 
gree it may, and unkfs a greater Good 
forbids it, ought to be fought alter ; and 
when it is either offered to us, or may be 
obtained, confiftently-with a good Con- 
fcience, it would be criminal to decline it, 
and a felfifli Indolence to negle£t the ne- 
ceflary Means of acquiring it. 

Now the beft, and indeed uawFame 
the only Way to obtain a folid and roTi-ir 
and lafting Fame, is an uni- '"'^"•"^"'- 
form inflexible Courfe of Vir- 
tue, the employing one's Ability and 
Wealth in fupplying the Wants, and ufing 
one's Power in promoting or fccuring the 
Happinefs, the Rights and Liberties of 
Manliind, joined to an univcrfal Affabi- 
lity and Politenefs of Manners. And fure- 

F 3 Jy 
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ly one will not miftake the Matter much, 
who thinks the fame Courfe conducive to 
the acquiring greater Acceffions both of 
Wealth and Power ; efpecially^if he adds 
to thofe Qualifications a* vigorous Indu- 
ftry, a conftant Attention to the Charac- 
ters and Wants of Men, to the Conjunc- 
tures of Times, and continually varying 
Genius of Affairs, and a fteddy intrepid 
Hcnefly, that will neither yield to the 
Allurements, nor be over-awed with the 
Terrors of that corrupt and corrupting 
Scene in which we live. We have fome- 
times heard indeed of other Ways and 
Means, as Fraud, DilCmulation, Servi- 
lity, and Proftitution, and the like ig- 
r.oble Arts, by which the Men of the 
World (as they are called, fhrewd Poli- 
ticians, and Men of Addrefs!) amals 
Wealth, and procure Power : but as we 
want rather to form a Man of Virtue, an 
honeft, contented, happy Man, we leave 
to the Men of the World their own Ways, 
and permit them., unenvied, and unimitat- 
ed by us, to reap the Fruit of their Doings. 
^ . _ , The next Species of Ob- 

Coods of the • o • 1 o 1 c ^^ ■• 

uttiiietL J^"^ '^ the Scale or Gooa, are 
the Goods of the Intellelt^ as 
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Riowhdge, Memory^ Judgmenty Tafte, Sa- 
gneity^ Docility, and whatever elfe we call 
intelleSlml Virtues. Let us confider them 
a little, and the Mesni as well as ObUga- 
/i'oJH to improve diera. 

As Man is a rational Crea- . 
ture, capable of knowing the „'^l_ 
Differences of Things and Ac- 
tions; — as he not only fees and feels what 
is prcfent, but remembers what is paft, 
and often forefees what is future ; —as he 
advances, from fmall Beginnings, by (low 
Degrees, and with much Labour and 
Difficulty, to Knowledge and Experience : 
■ — as his Opinions fway his PatTions, — as 
Pafiions influence his Condud, — and as 
his Conduft draws Confcquences after it» , 
■which extend, not only to the prefent, 
but to the futare Time, and therefore is 
the principal Source of his Happinefs or 
Mifery, it is evident, that he is formed 
for intelleftual Improvements, and that 
it mufl: be of the utmoll Confequence for 
him to improve and cultivate his intel- 
ieftual Powers, on which thofe Opini- 
ons, thofe Pallions, and that Conduft de- 
pend. * ■ 

F 4 But 

• fU Fiilof. Simt. Cotfuc. lib. I. ^, 3. 4, &c. 
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72f Pka- ^^^ befides the future Con- 

fares tbey fcqucnccs and Moment of im* 
^'*^'* proving our intelleSualVov^trSy 

their immediate Exercife on tlieir proper 
Objefts yields the moft rational and re- 
fined Pleafures. Knowledge and a right 

Tafte in the Arts of Imitation 
iw^S^r and Def,gn, as Poetry, Points 

ing^ Sculpture^ Mujic^ Architect 
ture^ afford not only an innocent, but a 
moft fcnfible and fublime Entertainnient. 
By thcfe the Underftanding is inftrufted 
in ancient and modern Life, the Hiftory 
of Men and Things, the Energies and 
Effcds of the Paffions, the Confequences 
ot Virtue and Vice ; by thefe the Imagi- 
nation is at once entertained and nou- 
rifhed with the Beauties of Nature and 

• 

i\rt, lighted up and fpread out with the 
Novelty, Grandeur, and Harmony of the 
Uhiverfe j and in fine, the Pafiions arc 
agreeably rouzed, and fuitably engaged 
with the greateft and moft interefting Ob- 
jcdls that can fill the human Mind. He 
who has a Tafte formed to thefe ingenious 
Delights, and Plenty of Materials to gra- 
tify it, can never want the moft agreeable 
Exercife and Entertainment, nor once 

have 
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Jafon to make that fadiionable 
Complaint of the TediouGiefs of Time. 
pJor can he want a proper Subjcdl for the 
pifcipline and Improvement of his Heart, 
for being daily converfant with Beauty., 
)rd£r, znd De/ign, in inferior Subje(5ts, he 
nds fair for growing, in due Time, an 
(Admirer of what is fair and well-propor- 
ioned in the Conduft of Life, and the 
Order of Society, which is only Order and 
Pejtgn exerted in their higheft Subjeds. 
He will learn to transfer the Numbers of 
Foetry to the Harmony of the Mind, and 
i|>f well-governed Paflions ; and from ad- 
Miring the Virtues of others in moral 
Paintings, come to approve and imitate 
Jiemhimfclf. Therefore to cultivate a /rae 
I correal Tajle, muft: be both our Inte- 
^fi and our Duty, when the Circumrtances 
■of our Station give Leifure andOpporCii- 
^Wty for it, and when the doing it is noC 
■((oconfifteni; with our higher Obligations 
Kor Engagements to Society and Man- 
jnd. 

• It is beft attained by reading 
the beft Books, where good 2^««««- 
iienfe has more the Afcendant 
than Learnin^t and which retain more to 
- F 5 FraSiice 
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PraHice than to Speculation ; by ftudying 
the bed Models, i. e. thofe which profefs 
to imitate Nature moft, and approach the 
neareft to it, and by converfing with Men 
of the moft refined Tafte, and the great- 
eft Experience in Life. 
Moment of As to the Other intelleSlual 

inteiieauai Goods, what a Fund of En- 
^^^' tertainment muft it be to inve- 

ftigate the Truth and various Relations of 
Things, to trace the Operations of Na- 
ture to general Laws, to explain by thefe 
its manifold Pha^nomena, to underftand 
that Order by which the Univerfeis up- 
held, and that Oeconomy by which it is 
governed ; to be acquainted with the hu- 
man Mind, the Connexions, Subordina- 
tions, and Ufcs of its Powers, and to mark 
their Energy in Life ! How agreeable to 
the ingenious Enquirer, to obferve the 
manifold Relations and Combinations of 
individual Minds in Society, to difcern 
the Caufes why they flourifh or decay, 
and from thence to afcend, through the 
vaft Scale of Beings, to that ^^»^tf/ Mind 
which prefides over all, and operates un- 
feen in every Syftem, and in every Age, 
Through the whole Compafs and Progref- 

iion 
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Son of Nature! Devoted to fuch Enrer- 
ainmenfs as thel'e, the Centemplalive h'dvc 
Hbandoncd every other Piealiire, retired 
from the Body, lb to fpeak, and fequc- 
fi:er'd themfelves Irom (brial Intercourle ; 
for thefe the Bujy have often preferred ta 
the Hurry and Din of Life, the calm 
Retreats of Contemplation j for thefe, 
when once they come totafte them, even 
he Gay and Volupiucus have thrown up the 
awlefs Purfiiits of Senfe and Appetite, 
■ acknowledged thefe mental Knjoy- 
jnents to be the moft refined, and indeed 
iie only Luxury. Befides, by a juft and 
Earge Knowledge of Nature, we recognize 
he Perfeftions of its Author; and thus 
*iety, and all thofe pious AfFeftions which 
bpend on juft Sentiments of his Charac- 
, are awakened and confirmed ; and a 
iioiifand fuperftitious Fears, that arife 
Tom pai'tial Views of his Nature and 
*Vorks, wilJ of courfe be excluded. An 
aitenfive ProfpetSlof human Life, and of 
'le Periods and Revolutions of human 
'hings, will conduce much to the giving 
a certain Greatnefs ot Mind, and a noble 
Contempt of thofe little Competitions 
^boLitPower, Plonour, and Wealth, which 
dijiurb 
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difturb and divide the Bulk of Mankind ; 
and to promote a calm Indurance of thofe 
Inconveniencies and Ills that are the com- 
mon Appendages of Humanity. Add to 
all, that a juft Knowledge of human Na- 
ture, and of thofe Hinges upon which the 
Bufinefs and Foraines of Men tum^ will 
prevent our thinking either too highly, or 
too meanly of our Fellow-Creatures, give 
no fmall Scope to the Exercife of Friend- 
ihip. Confidence, and Good-will, and, 
at the fame time, brace the Mind with a 
proper Caution and Diftruft, thofe Nerves 
of Prudence, and give a greater Maftcry 
in the Condudt of private as well as pub- 
lic Life. Therefore, by cultivating our 
Intelledual Abilities, we fhall beft pro- 
inote and fecure our Intereft, and be qui!- 
lified for afting our Part in Society with 
more Honour to ourfelves, as well as Ad- 
vantage to Mankind. Confequently to 
improve them to the utmoft of our Power 
is our Duty ; they are Talents committed 
to us by the Almighty Head of Society, 
and we are accountable to him for the ufe 
of them. But be it remembered withal, 
that how engaging foever the Mufes and 
Graces are, they are chiefly valuable, as 

they 
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are Handmaids to iither in and let 
Fthe Moral Virtues, from wiiofe Service" 
' they are ever divorced, they become 
kctainers to the meaner Paffions, Panders 
3 Vice, and convert Men (if we may ufe 
Sie Expreffion) into a refined Sort of Sa- 
lves. 

The Intelleiftua! Virtues are 

feft improved by accurateand ^';^'"""'- 

npartiai Obfervation, exten- 

ive Reading, and unconfined Converfe 

Hth Men of all Chara<5ters, efpecially with 

I.Thofewho, to private Study, havcjoined 

ewideft Acquaintance with the World, 

d greatefi: Practice in Affairs ; but above 

, by being much in the World, and 

?ing large Dealings with Mankind. 

kich Opportunities contribute much t» 

lived one of Prejudices and a fervile At- 

[.tachment to crude Syftems, to open one's 

I'Ttews, and to give that Experience on 

fHWhich the moft ufeful, becaulc the mofl: 

praftical Knowledge is built, and from 

which the fureft Maxims for the Conduft 

"of Life are deduced. 

The higlieft Goods which 
enter mutt into the Compofi- cm!!^. 
tion of Human Happlnefs are 
" Moral 
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Moral Goods of the Mind, direftly and 
ultimately regarding ourfelves: as Com-- 
numd of the Jppetites and PqffionSy Prudence 
and Caution^ Magnanimity^ Fortitude^ Hu- 
mlity^ Love of Virtue^ Love of God^ R^g- 
nation^ and the like. Thefe fublime Goods 
are Goods by way of Eminence, Goods. 
recommended and enforced by the moft 
intimate and awful Senfe and Confciouf- 
nefs of our Nature ; Goods that confti- 
tute the Quinteflence, the very Temper 
of Happinefs, that Form and Complexion, 
of Soul which renders us approveable and 
lovely in the Sight of God ; Goods, in 
fine, which are the Elements of all our 
future Perfeftion and Felicity. 

. Moft of the other Goods wc 

jj^^ ^ have confidered depend partly 

on ourfelves, and partly on 
Accidents which we can neither forefoe 
nor prevent, and refult from Caufes which 
we cannot influence or alter. They are 
fuch Goods as we may poflefs to-day and 
lofe to-morrow, and which require a Fe- 
licity of Conftitution, and Talents to at- 
tain them in full Vigour and PerfecSiion, 
and a Felicity of Conjunfturesjjj^cure 
the PofTeflion of them. TherefoEe did 

our 
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lurHappinefs depend altogether or chiefly* 
^n fuch tranficory and precarious Poflel- 
[ponS}» it were itfelf moft precarious, and'^^ 
'Sie higheft Folly to be anxious about it. 

•—But though Creatures, conftimted as 
!fre are, cannot be indifferent about fuch 
"roods, and muft fuffer in fome degree, 
Bind confequently have our Happinefs in- 

omplete without them, yet they weigh 

Mt httle in the Scale, when compared 
yith Moral Goods. By the benevolent 
tonftitution of our Nature thefe are placet! 
irithin the Sphere of our Aftivity, lb that 
ifeo Man can be deftitute of them unlefs he 

s firft wanting to himfelf Some of the 
'■ •ffifeft and befl. of Mankind have wanted 
moft of the former Goods, and all the ex- 
ternal kind, and felt moft oi the oppo- 
fite Ills, fuch at leaft as arife from with- 
out ; yet by poilefling the latter, viz. the 
Moral Goods, have declared they were 
happy, and to the Conviftion of the moft 
impartial Obfervers have appeared happy. 
The worft of Men have been furrounded 
with every outward Good and Advantage 
of Fortune, and have poflefled great Parts j 
yet, for want of Moral Reftitude, have 
, and have confefled themfelves, no- 
toriouily 
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torioufly and exquifitely miferable. The 
Exercife of Virtue has fupported its Vota- 
ries, and made them exult in the midft of 
Tortures almoft intolerable; nay, how 
often has fome falfe Form or Shadow of 
it fuftained even the greateft Villains* 
and Bigots under the fame Preffures ! But 
no external Goods, no Goods of Fortune 
have been able to alleviate the Agonies> 
or expel the Fears ot a guilty Mind, con- 
fcious of the defervcd Hatred and Re- 
pibach of Mankind, and the juft Difplea- 
liirc of Almighty God. The other Senfes 
and Capacities of Enjoyment are gratified 
when they obtain their refpeitive Objefts, 
and the Happinefs of the correfponding 
Paflions depends on their Succefs in their 
feveral Purfuits, Thus the Love of Ho- 
nour, of Pleafure, of Power, and thfe like, 
are fatisfied only when they obtain the 
defired Honour, Pleafure, or Power : 
when they fail of attaining thefe, they are 
difappointed, and Difappointment gives 
Difgufl. But Moral Good is of fo lingu- 
lar and fublime a Nature, that when the 

Mind 

• As Ravilliac, rwbo affaffinated Henry the fourth rf 
France ; and Balthafar Geraerd, wbQ nmnifmi W*^ 
luun the Firft Prince ofOnngt^ 
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I is in purfuit of it, though it ihould 
: unfiiccefsful in its Aims, it can 
1 the Conduct without repining, with- 
[ being dejefled at the ill Succelsj nay, 
iie PJeafure attending the Confcioufnefs 
(f upright Aims and generous Efforts 
ibforbs the Difappointment, and makes 
aferior Ends difappear as of no amount 
1 the great Aggregate or Surplufage of 
tiood that remains. So that though Hu- 
man Happinels, in the prelenC State, 
Bnfifts oi many feparate and Utile Ri- 
'ulets, which muft often be left dry in the 
jerpetual Fkix and Reflux of Human 
things, yet the main Stream, with wliich 
thole lefier ones do generally communi- 
cate, flows from within, from the Heart 
of Man, and, if this be found and clear, 
x>ils on through Life with a ftrong and 
^jqual Current. Yet as many fmail Ar- 
■ticles make up a pretty large Sum, and 
IS thofe inferior Goods which enter into 
fce Account, fJeallh, Famey Fortutie^ and 
3ie like, are often, even after our utmoll 
' Care, unattainable, or at kaft precarious, 
it IS evidently of the utmoil Conlequence 
to be prepared againft the Want or Loft 

tthem, by having our Defires mode- 
rate. 
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rate, and our Paffions under due Com- 
mand. And let it be remembered, that it 
is not only of great Importance to our 
Eafe and Security againfl 111, but one of 
the higheft Improvements of Virtue, to 
contemn thofe Things, the Contempt of 
which is truly great and heroic, and to 
place our Happinefs chiefly in thofe vir- 
tuous Exercifes and AfFeftions which arife 
from a pure and well-difpofed Mind ; an 
Happinefs which no Condition of Life can 
exclude, no Change of Fortune interrupt 
or dcfl:roy. This will arm and fortify the 
Mind againft the Want of thofe inferior 
Goods, and againft thofe Pains which re- 
fult to the Generality of Mankind from 
the contrary Evils. 

rhe mixed ^^ ^^ prcfent Condition of 

Conditumof Human Life is wonderfully 
^^esp^'. chequered with Good and IIJ^ 
ticuiar Fir^ and as no Height of Station, 
^«^^- no Affluence of Fortune, can 

abfolutely infure the pood, or fecure 
againft the HI, it is evident that a great 
Part of the Comfort and Serenity of Life 
muft lie in having our Minds duly zSk&tA 
with regard to both, /. <?. rightly attem- 
pered to the Lofs of one and the SufFc- 

i^atice 
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ranee of the other. For it is certain that 
outward Calamities derive thejr chiet Ma- 
lignity and Prefllire from the inward Dif- 
pofitions with which we receive them. 
Ey managing thefe right, we may greatly 
abate that Malignity and Preflure, and 
confcquently diminifh the Number, and 
weaken the Moment of the Ills of Life, if 
-we Ihoiild not have it in our Power to 
obtain a large Share of its Goods, There 
are particularly three Virtues which go to 
the forming this right Temper towards 
III, and which are of Angular Efficacy, if 
not totally to remove, yet wonderfully to 
alleviate the Calamities of Life. Thcfc 
are Fortitude, or Patience, Humility, and 
Rejignation. Let us conTider them a little, 
and the Effeifts they produce. 

Fortitude is that calm and . 

fteddy Habit of Mind, which "^" 
either moderates our Fears, and enables 
us bravely to encounter the Profpeft of 
III, or renders the Mind fcreneand invin- 
cible under its immediate PrefTure. It 
lies equally diftant from Rafhnefs and 
Cowardice, and though it does not hinder 
I us from feeling, yet prevents our com- 

Iining or Jlirinking under the Stroke. 
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It always includes a generous Contempt 
of, or at leaft a noble Superiority to, thofe 
precarious Goods of which we can infure 
neither the Poffeflion nor Continuance. 
The Man therefore who poflefles this Vir- 
tue in this ample Senfe of it, ftands upon 
an Eminence, and fees human Things 
below him -, the Tempeft indeed may reach 
him, but he Hands fecure and colle<5ted 
againft it upon the Bafis of confcious Vir- 
tue, which the fevereft Storms can ieldom 
fliake, and never overthrow. 

Huinility is another Virtue 
*^'^' of high Rank and Dignity, 
though often miftaken by proud Mortals 
for Meannefs and PufiUanimity. It is op- 
pofed to Pride ^ which commonly includes 
in it a falfe or over- rated Eftimation of 
our own Merit, an Afcription of it to our- 
felves as its only and original Caufe, an 
undue Comparifon of ourfclves with 
others, and, in confequence of that fup- 
pofed Superiority, an arrogant Preference 
of ourfelves, and a fupercilious Contempt 
of them. Humility^ on the other hand, 
feems to denote that modeft and inge*- 
nuous Temper of Mind, which arifes from 
a juft aftd equal Eftimate of our own Ad- 
vantages 
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intages compared with thofe of others, 
ind from a Senfe of our deriving all ori- 
tenally from the Aiitlior of our Being, 
s ordinary Attendants are Mildnefs, a 
jentle Forbearance, and an eafy unaflum- 
fag Humanity with regard to the Imper- 
ieftions and Faults of ochers ; Virtues rare 
Indeed, but of the fairefi: Complexion, the 
proper Offspring of ft> lovely a Parent, 
ihe beft Ornaments of fiich iniperfeft . 
Creatures as we are, precious in tlie Sight 
* God, and which fwectly allure the 
hearts of Men.— This Virtue was not al- 
Sogether unknown to the more fober Mo- 
■alifts among the Ancients, who place 
Submijfio /inimi among the Train of Vir- 
tues ; but it is taught in its higheft Per- 
feftion, and enforced by the greateft Ex- 
"jUmples, and the ftrongeft Motives, in the 
Ikrijiian Religion, which recommends 
md exalts this, as well as every other Mo- 
MtsA and Divine Virtue, beyond every other 
nSyftem of Religion and Philofophy that 
^ever appeared in the World -, and teaches 
us throughout the whole of it, to refer 
every Virtue, and every Endowment, to 
their original Source, the Father of Lights, 
~ frffw) whom dtfcendi every good and fcrfeSt 
Gift. 
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Gift. Humility is a Virtue which highly 
adorns the Charafter in which it refides, 
and fets off every other Virtue -, it is an 
admirable Ingredient of a contented Mind, 
and an excellent Security againft many of 
thofe Ills in Life which are moft fenfibly 
felt by People of a delicate Nature. To 
be perfuaded of this, we need only re- 
member how many of our Uneafinefles 
arife from the Mortifications of our Pride 
— how almoft every 111 we fufFer, and 
all the Oppofition we meet with, is ag- 
gravated and Iharpened by the Rcfleftion 
on our imaginary Merit, or how little we 
deferved thoie Ills, and how much we 
wereentiltedtothe oppofiteGpods. Where- 
as, a fober Senfe of what we are, and 
whofe we are, and a Confcioufnefs how 
far Ihort our Virtue is of that Standard 
of Perfeftion to which we ought to afpirc, 
will blunt the Edge of Injuries and Af- 
fronts, and make us fit down contented 
with our Share of the Goods, and eafy 
under the Ills of Life, which this quick- 
fighted, unaflTuming Virtue will teach us 
often to trace to our own Mifconduft, and 
confequently to interpret as the juft and 
wholefome Correction of Heaven. 

Re- 
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Refignatiott is that miid and 
fcheroic Temper of Mind, whklj ''M""'""'' 
k^ahfes from a Strnfe of an infinitely wife 
kend good Pi'ovidence, and enables one 
) acquiefce, with a cordial AfFeftion, in 
s juft Appointments. This Virtue has 
bmcihing very peculiar in its Nature, 
ind fublinie in its Efficacy. For it teaches 
IIS to bear 111 not only with Patience and 
IS being unavoidable, but it transforms, as 
c were. III into Good, by leading us to 
tonfider it, and every Event that has the 
icaft Appearance of 1 11, as a Divine Dif- 
penfation, a wife and benevolent Tempe- 
rament of Things, fubJervient to univer- 
fai Good, and, of courfe, including that 
of every Individual, efpecially of fuch 
as calmly ftoop to it. In this Light, tlie 
Adminillration itfelf, nay, every Aft of 
it, becomes an Objetft of Affedion, the 
Evil difappears, or is converted into a 
Balm which both heals and nouriflies the 
Mmd. For, though the firfl expeifted 
Accefs of Hi may furprize the' Soul inco 
Grief, yet that Grief, when the Mind 
calmly reviews its Object, changes into 
I Contentment, and is by degi:ees exalted 

{to Veneration and a divine Compofure. 
Our 
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Our private Will is loft in that of the Al- 
mighty, and our Security againft any real 
111 refts on the fame Bottom as the Throne 
of him who lives and reigns for ever, ,He, 
therefore, who is provided with fuch Ar- 
mour, taken, if we may fay fo, from the 
Armory of Heaven, may be proof againft 
the ftiarpeft Arrows of Fortune, and de- 
fy the Impotence of human Malice ; and 
though he cannot be fecure againft thofe 
Ills which are the ordinary Appendages 
of Man's Lot, yet may poffefs that quiet 
contented Mind which takes off their 
Pungency, and is next to an Exemption 
from them. But we can only touch on 
thefe Things ; a fuller Detail of our Obli- 
gations to cultivate and purfue thefe Mo- 
ral Goods of the Mind, and the beft Me- 
thod of doing it, muft be referved to an- 
other and more proper Place. 
Chief Good Before we finilh this Sefti- 

objcaive on, it may be fit to obferve, 
tfir^Fonnal. ^^izx, as the Deity is the fupreme 
and ine)chaufted Source of Good, on whom 
the Happirtefs of the whole Creation de- 
pends ; as he is the Objedt in Nature, and 
the only Obje6t *who is fully proportioned 
to the huelkHud and Mm-al Powers of the 

Mind, 
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Mind, in whom they ultimately r^ft and 
find their moft perfed: Exercife and Com- 
pletion, he is therefore termed the chief 
Good of Man, objectively confidered. 
And Virtue^ or the proportioned and vi- 
gorous Exercife of the feveral Powers and 
Affedtions on their refpedbive Objedbs, as 
above defcribed, is, in the Schools, termed 
the CHIEF Good, formally confidered, 
or its FORMAL Idea, being tRe inward 
Temper and native Conflitution of Hu- 
man Happinefs. 

From the Detail we have gone thro', 
the following Corollaries may be deduced. 

Firft^ It is evident that the corollaries. 
Happinefs of fuch a Prpgreffive 
Creature as Man can never be at a ftand, 
or continue a fixed invariable Thing. His 
finite Nature, let it . rife ever fo high, ad- 
mits ftill higher Degrees of Improvement 
and Perfeftion. And his Progreflion in 
Improvement, or Virtue, always makes 
way for a Progreflion in Happinefs. So 
that no poffible Point can be afligned in 
in any Period of his Exillence in which 
he is perfectly happy, that is, fo happy as 
to exclude higher Degrees of Happinefs. 
All his Perfedtion is only comparative. 

G 2. It 
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2. It appears that many Things muft con- 
Ipire to complete the Happinefs of fo va* 
rious a Creature as Man, fubjedt to fo 
many Wants, and fufceptible of fuch dif- 
ferent Pleafures. 3. As his Capacities of 
Plcafiire cannot be all gratified at the fame 
time, and muft often interfere with each 
other in fuch a precarious and fleeting 
State as Human Life, or be frequently 
difappointed, pcrfeft Happinefs, i. e. the 
undifturbed Enjoyment of the feveral 
Pleafures of which we are capable, is un- 
attainable in our prefent State. 4. That 
State is moft to be fought after, in which 
the fewcft Competitions and Difappoint- 
ments can happen, which leaft of all im- 
pairs any Senfe of Pleafure, and opens an 
inexhaulted Source of the moft refined 
and lafting Enjoyments. 5. That State 
which is attended with all thofe Advan- 
tages, is a State or Courfe of Virtue. 6. 
Therefore, a State of Virtue, in which 
the Moral Goods of the Mind are at- 
tained, is the Happiest State. 



SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

Duties to Society. 

CHAP. I. 

Filial and Fraternal Duty. 

AS we have followed the Order of 
Nature in tracing the Hiftory of 
Man, and thofe Duties which he owes to 
himfelf, it feems reafonable to take the 
fame Method with thofe he owes to So- 
ciety, which conftitute the fecond Clafs 
of his ■ 0bligations-. 

His Parents are among the 
earlieft Objefts of his Atten- ^pX^l 
tion, he becomes fooneft ac- 
quainted with them, repofes a pecuhar 
Confidence in them, and feems to regard 
them with a fond Affetftion, the early 
Prognoftics of his future Piety and Grati- 
tude. Thus does Nature diftate the firft 
Lines of filial Duty, even before a juft 
Senfc of.the Connedlion is formed. BuC 
when the Child is grown up, and has at- 
tained to fuch aDegreeofUnderftanding, 
as to comprehend the Moral Tye, and be 
fcniibk of the Obligations he is under" to 
G 2 hi» 
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his Parents ; when he looks back on their 
tender and difinterefted AfFeftion, their 
inceflant Cares and Labours in nurfing, 
educating, and providing for him, dur- 
ing that State in which he had neither 
Prudence nor Strength to care and pro- 
vide for himfelf, he muft be confcious 
tliatheowes to them thefe peculiar Duties. 

; To reverence and honour 

flreLu ^^^^ ^ ^he Inftruments of 
Nature in introducing him to 
Life, and to that State of Comfort and 
Happinefs which he enjoys ; and therefore 
to efteem and imitate their good Quali- 
ties, to alleviate and bear with, and Ipread, 
as much as poflible, a decent Veil over 
their Faults and Weaknefles. 

2. To be highly grateful to them for 
thofe Favours which it can hardly ever 
be in his Power fully to repay ; to Ihew 
this Gratitude by a ftrid Attention to 
their Wants, and afolicitous Care to fup- 
ply them •, by a fubmiffivc Deference to 
their Authority and Advice, efpecially by 
paying great Regard to it in the Choice 
of a Wife, and of an Occupation; by 
yielding to, rather than peeviflily con- 
tending with their Humours, as remem- 
bering 
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bering how oft they have been perfeciited 

by his 1 and in fine, by foothing their 
Cares, lightening their Sorrows, fupport- 
ing the Infirmities ot Age, and making 
the remainder of their LUe as comfort- 
able and ioyful as poffible. — -To pay 
thefe Honours and make theie Returns is, 
according to Plato, to pay the oldeft, befl, 
and greateft of Debts, next to thofe wt: 
owe to our fupreme and common Parent. 
They are founded in oiirNaaire,and agree- 
able to the moft fundamenrai Laws ot" 
Gratitude^ Honour, 'Jnflicey Natural Affec- 
tion, and PUty^ which are interwoven with 
our very Conrtitiicion ; nor can we be 
deficient in them without cafting oft' 
that Nature, and counicradting thofe 
Laws. 

As his Brethren and Sifters p„,;„,j 
are the next with whom the Brtibm 
Creature forms a Social and "'"'^'M'- 
Moral Connexion, to them he owes a 
hraternal Regard ; and with them ought 
he to enter into a ftrift League of Friend- 
fliip, mutual Sympathy, Advice, Afllll:- 
ance, and a generous Intercourfe of kind 
Offices, remembering their Relation to 

Emmun Parents, and that Brotherhood 
G 3 of 
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of Nature, which unites them into a clofer 
Community of Intereft and AfFeftion. 



CHAP. II. 

Concerning Marriage. 

conneaion, \kl^ ^ N Man arrives to 
nA^iththe y Y a certain Age, be be- 

.thtrSex. ^Qjjjes {tvi{\h\t of a peculiar 

Sympatliy and Tendernefs towards the 
ether Sex ; the Charms of Beauty engage 
his Attention, and call forth new and 
fofter Difpofitions than he has yet felt. 
The many amiable Qualities exhibited by 
a fair Outfide, or by the mild Allurement 
of Female Manners, or which the pre- 
judiced Speftator without much Realbn- 
ing fuppofes thofc to include, with feveral 
other Circumftanccs, both natural and ac* 
cidental, point his View and AfFeftion to 
a paiticular Objedl:, and of courfe con- 
tract: that general rambling Regard, which 
was loft and ufclefs among the undiftin- 
guiflied Croud, into a peculiar and per* 
manent Attachment to one Woman, which 

ordl- 
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ordinarily terminates in the moft impor- 
tant, venerable, and delightful Connec- 
tion in Life. 

I'he State of the Brute Cre- 77.^ Groumis 
ation is very different from qfthhCoft- 
that of Human Creatures. The *''^'*»'' jj ♦ 
former are cloathed, and generally arm- 
ed by their Strufture, eafily find what is 
neceflfary to their Sybfifterice, and foon 
attain their Vigour and Maturity; fo 
tliat they need the Care and Aid of their 
Parents but for a fhort while ; and there- 
fore we fee that Nature has affigned to 
tliem vagrant and tranfient Amours* 
The Connexion being purely Natural^ 
and formed merely for propagating and 
rearing their Offspring, no fooner is that 
End anfwered than the Connexion dif- 
folves of courfe. But the Human Race 
. are of a n'lore tender and defencelefs Con- 
ftitution i their Infancy and Non-age con- 
tinue longer ; they advance flowly to 
Strength of ,Body» and Maturity of Rea- 
fon ; they nieedcbnftant Attention, and" a 
long Series of Cares and Labours to train 
them up to Decency, Virtue, and the va- 
rious Arts of Life. Nature has, there- 
fore, provided them with the moft af- 

G 4 fedionate 
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fcftionate and anxious Tutors, to aid their 
Weaknefs, to fupply their Wants, and to 
accomplifh them in thofe neceflary Arts, 
even their own Parents, on whom fhe has 
devolved this mighty Charge, rendered 
agreeable by the mod alluring and power- 
ful of all Ties, Parental AfFeftion. But 
unlefs both concur in this grateful Talk, 
and continue their joint Labours^, till they 
have reared up and planted out their young 
Colony, it muft become a Prey to every 
rude Invader, and the Purpofe of Nature, 
in the original Union of the Human Pair, 
be defeated. Therefore our Strufture as 
well as Condition is an evident Indication, 
that the Human Sexes are deftincd for a 
more intimate, for a moral and lafting 
Union. It appears likewife, that the prin- 
cipal End of Marriage is not to propagate 
and nurfe up an Offspring, but to wiucate 
and form Minds for the great Duties 
and extenfivc Deftinations of Life. So- 
ciety muft be fupplied from this original 
Nurfery with ufeful Members, and its 
faireft Ornaments and Supports. But 
how fliall the young Plants be. guarded 
againft the Inclemency of the Air and 
Scafons, cultivated and raifed to Maturity, 

if 
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r if Men, like Brutes, indulge to. vagrant 
anil proinifcuous Amours ? 

The MiDLi is apt to be dif- 
fipated in ics Views, and Afts IJ^^^^f^^ 
of Fricndihip and Humani- 
ty ; unlefs the former be direflcd to a 
particular ObjedV, and the latter env 
ployed in a particular Province. When 
Men once indulge to this Diflipation, there: 
is no flopping their Career, they grow in- 
fenfible to Moral AttraiStions, and by ob- 
ftru6bing, or impairingi the decent and 
regular Exercife of the tender and ge- 
nerous Feelings of the human Heart, 
they in time become unqualified for, 
or averfe to, the forming a Moral Uni- 
on of Souls, which is the Cement of 
Society, and the Source of the pyrell do- 
mefticjoys. Whereas a rational, unde- 
praved Loz'e, and its fair Companion, 
Marriagey colleft a Man's Views, guide 
his Heart to its proper Objeft, and by 
confining his Affeflion to that Object, do 
realty enlarge its Influence andUic. Be- 
iides, it is but Loo evident from the Con- 
duct of Mankind, tbat the common Tyes 
of Humanity are too feeble to engage and 
intereft [he Paflions of the Generality in 
G 5 the 
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the Affairs of Society. The Connexions 
of Neighbourhood, Acquaintance, and 
general Intercourfe,are too wide a Field of 
Adion for many ; and thofe of a Public 
or CctKrnunity are fo for more, and in which 
they either care not^ or know not bow to 
jxert themfelves. Therefore Nature, ever 
wife and benevolent, by implanting that 
ftrong Sympathy which reigns between 
.the Individuals of each Sex, and by urgr 
.ir\g them to form a particular Moral Coa- 
heftion, the Spring of many domeftic En- . 
dearments, has meafured out to each Fair 
vi -pziticxAar Sphere of j^ifionj proportioned 
to their Views, and adapted to their re- 
fpedlive Capacities. Befides^ by intereft- 
ing them deeply in the Concerns of their 
own little Circle, (he has connected them 
more clofely with Society, which is com- 
pofed of particular Families, and bound 
them down to their good Behaviour in that 
particular Community to which they be- 
long. This Moral ConneEiion is Marriage^ 
and this S;phere of Jiiion is a Family. It 
appears from what has been faid that» .. to 
adult Perfons, who have Fortune fuffi- 
cient to provide for a Family, according 
to their Rank and Condition in Life, and 

wha 
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l/Uoare endued with ihe ordinaiy Degrees 
f Prudence neceiCiry to manage a Finii- 
\yt and educate Cliildren,it:is a Duty they 

E to Society, to marry. 

Some Pretenders to a pe- 
Jpuliar Kefinement in Morals ^hjrfj-" 
^ ithink, however, that a Jia^k 

Slain \i moft coaducive .to the Pcrfedtlon 
ot" our Nature, and to thofe fubUme Im- 
provements to wliicli Religion calls us. 
Sometimes indeed the more important 
Duties we owe to the PubUc, which could 
icarce be performed, or not fo well in tlie 
Married State, may require the fingle Life, 
or render the other not fo honourable a 
Station in fuch Circuniftances. But fure- 
ly, it muft be improving to the Social At- 
feftionsto direiS them to particular Oh- 
jedts whom we efteeni, and to whom we 
Itand in the neareft Relation, and to ai- 
certain their Exercife in a Field of Aiilion, 
which is both agreeable in itielf, and 
highly advantageous to Society, The 
conftant Exercife of Natural Aftcftion, in 
which one is neceffariiy engaged in pro- 
viding for, and- training up onc's; Chil- 
dren, opens the Heart, and muft inure 

; MIiid.,t5>.fre<^il?Qp.^^pf Self-denial 
anii 
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and Self - command, and confequently 
ftrcngthcn the Habits of Goodnefs. The 
Truth of this is but too evident in thofc 
married Perfons who are fo unfortunate as 
to have no Children, who^ for want of 
thofe neceiTary Exercifes of Humanity are 
too generally over-anxious about the 
World, and perhaps too attentive to the 
Affair of Oeconomy. Another Circum- 
ftaQce deferves to be remembered, that 
Men who are continually engaged in Study 
and Bufinefs^ or anxioufly intent on public 
Concerns, are ipt to grow ftei-jfi and fe- 
verc, or peevifti- and morofej on account 
of the frequent Rubs they meet with, or 
the Fatigues they undergo in fuch a Courfe^ 
The Female Softnefs is therefore ufcful to 
moderate their Feverity, and change their 
Ill-hum6ur into domeftic Tcndcmefs^ and 
a fofter kind of Humanity. And thus 
their Minds, which were over-ftrained by 
the Intenfencfs of their Application,^ are at 
once relaxed, and retuned for public Ac- 
tion. The Minds of both Sexes are as 
much formed one for the other by a 
Temperament peculiar to each, as their 
Perfons. The Strength^ Firmnefs^ Couragey 
Xiravityy znd Dignityy of the A&», tally to 

the 
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e Softnefs, Delicacy^ T^ndermfs efPafflon, 
Elegance efTafte, and Decency of Cereverfa- 
, of the Woman. The Male Mind is 
I to defend^ deliberate, forefee, con- 
jet and advife. The Female One co con- 
, imagine^ apprehend, comply, and exe- 
■ Ttite. Therefore the proper Tempera- 
ment of thefe different Sexes of Minds, 
makes a fine Moral Union -, and the well- 
proportioned Oppofition of different or 
contrary Qualities, like a due Mixture of 
XJifcords in a Compofiiion of Mufic, fwells 
the Harmony of Society more than if they 
were all Unifons to each other. And this 
Union of Moral Sexes, if we may exprcfs 
it lb, is evidently more conducive to the 
Improvement of each, than if they lived 
apart. For the Man not only protefts and 
advifcs, but communicates Vigour and 
Refolution to the ff^oman. She, in her 
turn, foftens, refines, and polilhes him. 
In her Society he finds Rcpofe from Ac- 
tion and Care -, in her FrJendfhip, the 
Ferment into which his PaJTions were 
wrought by the Hurry and Difbaftion of 
public Life, fubfides and fettles into A 
Calm ; and a thoufand namelcfs Graces 
g and Decencies that flow from her Words 
and 
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and Actions, form him for a more mitd 
and elegant Deportment. His Converfa- 
tion and Example, on the other hand, en^ 
Jarge her Views, raife her Sentiments, 
fuftain her Reiblutions, and free hicr from 
a thoufand Fears and Inquietudes, to 
which her more feeble Conftitudon fub- 
je£bs her. Surety fuch Diipoiitions, and 
the happy Confequences which refult from 
them, cannot be fuppofed to carry an un- 
friendly Afped: to any Duty he owes ei- 
ther to Godj or to Man. 

. Oi xht Conjugal KWiznct xht 

M£^riage. following are the natural Laws. 
Firft, mutual Fidelity to the 
Marriage-bed. Difloyalty defeats the very 
End of Marriage, diflblves the natural 
Cement of the Relation, weakens the 
Moral Tye, the chief Strength ;of which 
lies in the Reciprocation of AfFedlion ^ and 
by making the Offspring uncertain, di- 
minifhes the Care and Attachment necef- 
lary to their Education, 

2. A Confpiration of <!Jouniji|ls and^^n* 
deavours to promote the common Interefi 
of the Family, and to educatjs their com- 
mon Offspring. In order toobferve thefe 
Laws^ it is neccflary. to cultivate, both be- 
fore 
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'fore and during the married State, the 
ftrifteft Decency and Chaftity of Man- 
ners, and a juft Senfe of what beeomes 
their refpeftive Charafters. 

3. The Union muft be inviolable, and 
Life. The Nature of Friendfliip, and 
particularly of this Species of it, the Edu- 
cation of their 'Offspring, and the Order 
of Society, and of Succeflions which would 
otherwife be extremely perplexed, do all 
feem to require it. Tapreferve this Uni- 
on, and render the matri monial State more 
harmonious and comfortable, a mutual 
Efteem and Tendernefs, a mutual Defe- 
rence and Forbearance, a Communication 
of Advice, and Affiftance, and Authori- 
ty, are abfolutely neceflary. If either Party 
keep within their proper Departments, 
there need be no Difputes about Power or 
Superiority, and there will be none. They 
have no eppqfite, nofeparale Interefts, and 
therefore there can be no juft Ground fos 
Oppofition of Condu(5t. 

From this Detail, and the p^iygemj. 
prefent State of things, in 
which there is pretty near a Parity of 
Numbers of both Sexes, it is evident rliat 
Folygat^ is znufmalufal State 1 and tho' 
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k (hould be granted to be more fruitful 
of Children, which however it is not found 
CO be, yet it is by no means fo fit for rear- 
ing Minds, which ieems to be as much, 
if not more, the Intention of Nature, than 
the Propagation of Bodies. 

Divorcf^Scc. In what Cafes Divorce may 

be proper, what are the juft 
Obftacles to Marriage, and within what 
Degrees of Confanguinity it may be al- 
lowed, we have not room tof difcufs here„ 
and therefore we refer the Reader ta 
Mr. Hutcbinfotf% ingenious Moral Cotnpend. 
Book III. Chap. i. 



CHAP. III. 
Of Parentis Duty. 

CumeahmoT 'TP H E Conncftion of Pa- 

Parents and \^ rents with their Chil- 
cbiidren. j^^ -3 ^ natural Confcquence 

of the matrimonial Conne&ion, and the 
Duties which they owe them, refult as na* 
turally from that Connedtion. The fee- 
ble State of Children^ fubjed to fo many 

Wants 
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Wants and Dangers, requires their inccf- 
fant Cares and Attention ; their ignorant 
and uncuhivated Minds demand their con- 
tinual Inftruftion and Culture.. Had hu- 
man Creatures come into the World with 
the full Strength of Men^ and the Weak- 
nefs of Reafon and Vehemence of Paflions 
which prevail in Children^ they would have 
been too ftrong, or too ftubbom, to haye 
fubmitted to the Government and Inftruc- 
tion of their Parents. But as they were 
defigned for a Progrefiion in Knowledge 
and Virtue, it was proper that the Growth 
of their Bodies ihould keep pace with that 
of their Minds, left the Purpofes of that 
ProgrcfTioh ihould have been defeated. 
Among other admirable Putpofes which 
this gradual Expanfion of their outward 
as well' as inward Structure ferves, this i^ 
one, that it affords ample Scope to the 
Exercife of many tender and generous 
AfFeftions, which fill up the domeftic 
Life with a beautiful Variety of Duties and 
Enjoyments; and are of courfe a noble 
Difcipline for the Heart, and an hardy 
kind of Education for the more honour- 
able and important Duties of public 
Life. 

The 
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rh J *ki ' '^^^ above-mentioned weak 
tjfoJLdel ^d ignorant State of Chil- 
ibatConnec' drcn, Teems plainly to invcft 
''*'• their Parents with fuch Au- 

thority and Power as is neceflary to their 
Support, Proteftion, and Education; but 
that Authority and Power can be conftru- 
ed to extend no farther than is neceflary 
to anfwer thofe Ends, and to laft no 
longer than that Weaknefs and Ignorance 
continue; wherefore the Foundation or 
Reafon of the Authority and Power ceaf- 
ing, they ceafe of courfc. Whatever Power 
or Authority then it may be neceflary or 
lawful for Parents to exercife during the 
Non-age of their Children, to afliime or 
ufurp the fame when they have attained 
the Maturity or full Exercife of their 
Strength and Reafon, would be tyrannical 
and unjuft. From hence it is evident, 
that Parents have no Right to punifti the 
Perfons of their Children more feverely 
than the Nature of their Wardfliip re- 
quires, much lefs to invade their Lives^ 
to encroach upon their Liberty, or tranf- 
fer them as their Property to any Matter 
whatfoevcr. But if any Parent fliould be 
fo unjuft and inhuman as to conlider and 

treat 
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lem like his other Goods and CI 
ties, fiirely whenever tlicy dare, they 
may refift, and whenever they can, ihake 
off that inhuman and unnatural Yoke, 
and be free with that Liberty with which 
God and Nature has invefted them. 

The firft Clafs of Duties 
which Parents owe their Chil- p^f^'/ 
dren rcfpcft their natural Life; 
and thefe comprehend Protedlion, Nur- 
ture, Provilion, introducing them into the 
"Work! in a manner fuitable to their Rank 
and Fortune, and the hke. 

The fecond Order of Duties Eduiathn. 
regards the intelkBud and mo- 
raT Lite of their Children, or ihcir l:"du- 
cation in fuch Arts ajid Accomplilhments, 
as are neceflary to qualify them for per- 
forming the Duties they owetothemfeives 
and to others. As this was found to be 
the principal Defign of the matrimonial 
Alliance, fo the fulfilling that Defign is 
the moll important and dignified of all the 
parental Duties. In order' thcrefoi e to fit 
tlie Child for aifting his Part. wifely and 
worthily, as a A&ff, as a Glizen, and a 
Creature of Cod, both Parents ought to 
com- 
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combine their joint Wifdom, Authority, 
and Power, and each apart to employ 
thofe Talents which are the peculiar Ex- 
cellency and Ornament of their refpedtive 
Sex. The Father ought to lay out and 
fuperintend their Education, the Mother 
to execute and manage the Detail of which 
fhe is capable. The former fhould diredt 
the manly Exertion of the incelledtual and 
moral Powers of the Child. , His Imagi- . 
nation, and the manner of thofe Exer- 
tions, are the peculiar Province of the lat- 
ter. The former ftiould advife, proteft, 
command, and by his Experience, maf- 
culine Vigour, and that fuperior Autho- 
rity which is commonly afcribed to bh 
Sex, brace and ftrengthen his Pupil for 
aSHve Life, for Gravity, Integrity, and 
Firmnefs in Suflfering. The Buliriefs of 
the latter is to bend and foften her Male 
Pupil, by the Charms of her Converfa- 
tion, and the Softnefs and Decency of her 
Manners, ior foetal UAty for Politenefs of 
Tafte, and the elegant Decorums of and 
Enjoyments of Humanity ; and to im- 

Srove and refine the Tendernefs and Mo- 
cfty of her pemale Pupil, and ^rm her 

to 
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to all thofe mild domeftic Virtues,' which 
are the peculiar Chara6teriftic§ and Orna- 
ments of her Sex. 

Delightful fajk ! to rear the tender Thought ^ 
To teach the fair Idea how tofhoot \ 
To breathe th* enlivening Spirit^ and to fix 
The generous Purpofe in the glowing Breaft. 

To conduft the opening Minds of their 
fweet Charge through the feveral Periods 
of their Progrefs, to aflift them in each 
Period in throwing out the latent Seeds 
of Reafon and Ingenuity, and in gaining 
frcfh Acccffibns of Light and Virtue ; and 
at length, with all thefe Advantages, to 
produce the young Adventurers upon the 
great Theatre of human Life, to play 
their feveral Parts in the Sight of their 
Friends, of Society, and Mankind ! How 
glorioully does Heaven reward the Talk, 
when the Parents behold thofe dear Images 
and Reprefentatives of themfelves, inhe- 
riting their Virtues as well as Fortunes, 
fuftaining their refpeftive Charafters 
gracefully and worthily, and giving them 
the agreeable Profpedt of tranfmitting 
their Name with growing Honour and 
Advantage to a Race yet unborn ! 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Her He and Servile DutyS 

The Gt-ound 1 N the natural Courfe of hu- 
9fttis Con- J^ man Affairs it muft necel- 
m^ton, farily happen, that fome of 

Mankind will Jive in Plenty and Opu- 
lence, and others be reduced to a State of 
Indigence and Poverty. The former need 
the Labours of the latter, and the latter 
the Provifion and Support of the former. 
This mutual Neceflity is the Foundation 
of that Connexion, whether we call it 
Moral or Civile which fubfifts between 
ne Condi' Mafters and Servants. He 
titms ofSer- who feeds another has a Right 
*^^^* to fome Equivalent, the La- 

bour of him whom he maintains, and the 
iFruits of it. And he who labours for 
another, has a Right to exped that he 
fhould fupport him. But as the Labours 
of a Man of ordinary Strength are cer- 
tainly of greater Value than mere Food 
and Cloathing ; becaufe they would adlu- 
ally produce more, even the Maintenance 
of a Family, were the Labourer to em- 
ploy 
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'ploy them in his own Behalf; therefore, 
he has an undoubted Right to rate and dif- 
pofe ol" his Service for certain Wages 
above mere Maintenance ; and if he has 
incaurioufly difpofcd of it for the Uttei- 
only, yet the ConCraiH: being of the onerous 
kind, he may equitably claim a Supply of 
that IJeficiency. If the Service be fpcci- 
fied, theServant is bound to that only 1 if 
not, then he is to be conftrucd as bound 
only to fuch Services as are confiftent 
with the Laws of JiilUce and Humanity. 
By the voluntary Servitude to which he 
fubjcds himfclf, he fodVits no Rights but 
fuch as are nccefTarily included in that 
Servitude, and is obnoxious to no Punifh- 
ment but fuch as a voluntary Failure in 
the Service may befuppoled reafbnably to 
require. The Offspring of fuch Servanis 
have aRight to that Liberty which neither 
they, nor thetr Parents, have fnH'eiccd. 

As to thofe, who becaiifc of .jj.^ c^f, of 
fome heinous Oftence, or for g^ftaOpa- 
fome notorious Damage, for ^"''^ 
which [hey cannot othcrwife compenfate, 
are condemned to perpetual Service, they 
do not, on that account, forfeit all the 

■Rights of Men » but thole, the Lofs of 
r which 
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which is neccflary to fccure Society againfl: 
the hke Offences for the future, or to re- 
pair the Damage they have done 

With regard to Captives 
c!tpti'ic!f taken in War, it is bai'barous 
and inhuman to make perpe- 
tual Slaves of them, unlcfs fome peculiar 
and aggravated Circumftances of Guilt 
have attended their Hoftility. The Bulk 
of the Subje6ks of any Government en- 
gaged in War, may be fairly efteemed in- 
nocent Enemies, and therefore they have 
a Right to that Clemency which is confif- 
tent with the common Safety of Mankind, 
and the particular Security of that Society 
againft which tliey are engaged. Though 
ordinary Captives have a Grflint of their 
Lives, yet to pay their Liberty as an Equi- 
valent, is much too high a Price. There 
are other Ways of acknowledging or re- 
turning the Favour, than by furrendering 
what is far dearer than Life itfelf. * To 
thofe, who under Pretext of the Necefli- 
tics of Commerce, drive the unnatural 
Trade of bargaining for human Fle(h, 
and configning their innocent, but unfor- 
tunate Fellow-creatures, to eternal Ser- 
vitude 

• ^iV, Hutchef. Moral InJIii. PbiL Lib. iii. Caf. 3. 
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vitude and Mifeiy, we may addrefs the 
Words of a fine Writer; " Let Avarice 
** defend it as it will, there is an honeft 
" Reluftance in Humanity againft buy- 
*' ing and felling, and regarding thofe of 
*' our own Species as our Wealth and 
^ PoQeffions." 

As it is the Servant's Duty to fcrve his 
Mafter with Fidelity and Chearfulnefs, 
like one who knows he is accountable to 
the great Lord of the Univerfe, fo the 
Mafter ought to exa6l nothing of his Ser- 
vant beyond the natural Limits of Reafon 
and Humanity, remembering that he is a 
Brother of the fame Family, a Partner of 
the fame Nature, and a- Subjed of the 
fame great Lord.* 



CHAP. v. 

Social Duties of the private Kind. 

Hitherto we have confidered only the 
Domejtic^ Oeconomical Duties, becaufe 
thefe are the fiift in the Progrefs of Na- 
ture, But as Man pailes beyond the little 

H Circle 
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Circle of a Family, he forms Connec- 
tions with Relations, Friends, Neighbours, 
and others; from whence refults a new Train 
of Duties of the more private focial kind ; 
as Friendftnp^ Chqfiity^ Courtejy^ Good-neigb- 
iourboody Cbari/yj ForgivenefSj Hofpitatity. 
Mans Jpt'f Man is admirably formed 
tudtforSo' for particular focial Attach- 
^'''•^* ments and Duties. There is a 

peculiar and ftrong Propenfity in his Na- 
ture to be afieded with the Sentiments 
and Difpofitions of others. 'Men, like 
certain mufical Inftruments, are let to 
each other, fo that the Vibrations or N6tes 
excited in one, raife correfpondent Notes 
and Vibrations -in the others. The Im- 
pulfes of Pleafure or Paitij Jay or Stnrvw^ 
made on one Mind, are by an inftanta- 
neous Sympathy of Nature, communi- 
cated in fome degree to all ; efpecially 
when Hearts are (as an humane Writer 
expref&s it) in Unifon of Kindnefs ; the 
Joy that vibrates in one, communicates 
to the other alfo. We may add, that tho' 
Joy thus imparted fwells the Harmony, 
yet Grief vibrated to the Heart of a Friend, 
and rebounding from thence in fympa- 
thetic Notes, melts as it were, and almofl: 

dies 
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fefs away. All the PalTions, but efpeci- 
Uly tliofe of the focial kind, are conta- 
gious i and when the Paifions of one Man 
jiingle with thofe of another, they in- 
ffeafe and multiply prodigioufty. There 
' is a moft moving Eloquence in the human 
Countenance, Air, Voice, and Gelturc, 
wonderfully exprcflive of the moft latent 
Feelings and Paffions of the Soul, which 
darts them, like a fubtle Flame, into the 
Hearts of others, and raifes correfpondent 
Feelings there : Friendfhip. Love, Good- 
humour, Joy, fpread through every Fea- 
ture, and particularly fhoot trom the Eyes 
their fofter and fiercer Fires with an irre- 
fiftible Energy. And in like manner, the 
oppofiie Paffions of Hatred, Enmity, 111- 
iiumour. Melancholy, diffufc a fuUen and 
faddening Air over the Face, and Aafhing 
from Eye to Eye, kindle a Train of fimi- 
lar Paflions. By thefe and other admir- 
able Pieces of Macliinery, Men are formed 
for Society and the delightful Interchange 
of friendly Sentiments and Duties, to in- 
creafc the Happinefs of others by Partici- 
pation, and their own by Rebound, and 
TO diminifh, by dividing, the common 

tk of their IVKfery. 
H 2 The 
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The firft Emanations of the 
>?/;!««'" Social Principle beyond the 
prhutte Bounds of a Family, lead us 

Relation. ^^ f^j.^^ ^ nearer Conjundtion 

of Friendfhip or Good-will with thofe,who 
are any wife connedted with us by Bloody 
or Domejiic Alliance. To them our Af- 
feftion does, commonly, exert itfelf in a 
greater or lefs Degree, according to the 
Nearnefs or Diftance of the Relation. And 
this Proportion is admirably fuited to the 
Extent of our Powers and the Indigence 
of our State ; for it is only within thofe 
lefler Circles of Confanguinity or Alli- 
ance, that the Generality of Mankind are 
able to difplay their Abilities or Benevo- 
lence, and confequently to uphold their 
Connedion with Society and Subferviency 
to a public Intereft. Therefore it is our 
Duty to regard thefe clofer Connexions 
as the next Department to that of a Family, 
in which Nature has marked out for us a 
Sphere of Aftivity and Ufefulnefs ; and to 
cultivate the kind Affeftions which are the 
Cement of thofe endearing Alliances. 
htgredienti Frequently, the view of di- 

oj Friend' ftinguifhing Moral Qualities 
/"^* in fome of our Acquaintance 

may 
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may give birth to that mofe noble Con- 
nexion, we call Friendship, which is faf 
fuperior to the Alliances of Confangui- 
nity. For thefe are of a fuperficial, and 
often of a tranfitory Nature, of which, as 
they hold more of InjiinSi than of Renfon^ 
we cannot give fuch a rational AccountL 
But Friettdfhip derives all ics Strength anj 
Beauty, and the only Exiftence which is 
durable, from the Qualities of the Heart, 
or from virtuous and lovely Difpofitions. 
Or, Ihould thefe be wanting, they or fome 
Shadow of them muft be fuppofed pre- 
fent. Therefore Friend/hip may be de- 
fcribed to be, ** The Union of two Souls, 
*' by means of Virtue, the common Ob- 
*' jed and Cement of their mutual AfFec- 
" tion." Without Virtue, or the Sup- 
pofition of it, Friendlhip is only a Mercg' 
nary League, an Alliance of Intereft, which 
mufl- diffolve of courfe when that Intereft 
decays or fubfifts no longer. It is not fo 
much any particular Pafllon, as a Com- 
pofition of fome of the nobleft ■peelings 
and Pafflons of the Mind. Good Senfe, a 
juji Tafie and Love of Virtue^ a thorough 
Candor and Benignity ef Heart, or what \« 
ufually call a Good Temper^ and a generous 

H 3 Sympathy 
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Sympathy of Sentiments and AHtdtiomyarc 
the neceflary Ingredients of this virtuous 
Connexion. When it is grafted oa 
Efteem,. ftrengthened by Habit, and mel- 
lowed by Time, it yields infinite Plea- 
fure^ ever liew and ever growing ; is a 
noble Support amidft the various Trials 
and Viciflitudes of Life,^ and an high Sea« 
foning to moft of our other Enjoyments,. 
To form and cultivate virtuous Friendfhip 
muft be very improving to the Temper,, 
as its principal O^f^^ is VirtuCy fet off with 
all the. Allurement of Countenance,. Air^ 
and Manners, fhining forth in the native 
Graces of manly honeft Sentiments and 
Affeftions, and rendered /i^/? as it were 
to the friendly Speftator in, a Condudb 
unaflfededly great and good ; and as its 
principal Exercifes are the very Energies 
of Virtue, or its Effefts or Emanations. 
So that wherever this amiabk Attach^ 
ment prevails, it will exalt our Admira* 
tion and Attachment to Virtue, and, un- 
lefs impeded in its Courfe by unnatural 
Prejudices, run out into a Friendlhip to 
the Human Race. For as no one can 
merit, and none ought to ufurp, the facred 
Name of a Friend,, whq ha^es Mankind,. 

few 
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1, whoever truly loves ihem, poflefles the 
moft cflential Quality of a true Friend. 

The Duties of Friendfliip n, Duiin. 

; a mutual Efteem of each 
Jier, unbribed by Inccrefl", and indepen- 
_Qentofit, a generous Confidence, as far 
diftant from Sufpicion as from Reierve, 
an inviolable Harmony of Sentiments and 
Difpoficions, of Dcfigns and Inccrclls, a 
Fidelity unlhaken by the Changes of For- 
tune, a Conrtancy unalterable by diftance 
of Time or Place, a Refignation of one's 
perfonal Interefts to thofe of one's Friend, 
and a reciprocal, unenvious, unreferved 
Exchange of kind Offices, — But amidft 
all the Exertions of this Moral Connec- 
lioti, humane and generous as it is, we 
mull remennber tliat it operates within 3 
narrow Sphere, and its immediate Opera- 
tions refpeft only the Individual, and 
therefore, its particular Impulfes muft Itill 
be fubordinate to a more public Intereft, 
or be always directed and controuled by 
the more extenfive Connexions of our 
Nature. 

When our Friendfhip ter- 
minates on any of the other ct^n:tTf 

(,in whom Beauty or Agrce- 

H 4 ablenets 



ablencfs of Perfon, and external Gracc- 
fulncfs of Manners, confpire to exprefs 
and heighten the Moral Charm of a ten- 
der honeft Heart ; and fweet, ingenious, 
modeft Temper, lighted up by good 
Senfe, it generally grows into a more foft 
and endearing Attachment. When this 
Attachment is improved by a growing 
Acquaintance with the Worth of its Ob- 
jcft, is conduced by Difcretion, and iflues 
at length, as it ought to do, in the Moral 
Connedion formerly * mentioned, it be- 
comes the Source of many amiable Du- 
ties, of a Communication of Paflions and 
Interefts, of the moft refined Decencies, 
and of a thoufand namelefs deep-felt Joys 
of reciprocal Tendernefs and Love, flow- 
ing from every Look, Word, and Acti- 
on. Here Friendfhip afts with double 
ILnergy, ,and the Natural confpires with 
the Moral Charm, to ttrengthen and fe- 
cure the Love of Virtue. As the delicate 
•Nature of Female Honour and Decorum, 
and the inexprefiible Grace of a chafte and 
modeft Behaviour, are the fureft, and in- 
deed the only means of kindling at firft, 
and ever after of keeping alive this tender 
and elegant Flame, and of accomplifhing 

* Ste Chap. 3. of this Sea. the 
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\ the excellent Eiitis defigncd by it ; to ac- 

. tempt by Fraud :o violate one, or, iintlcr 

pretence of Pafiion, to fully and corruut 

the other, and, by fo doing,. Co expofe tlie 

r-too often credulous and unguarded Ob- 

|^(5t, with a wanton Cruelty, to the Ha- 

[ trcd of her own Sex, and the Scorn of 

our's, and to the loweft Infamy of both, 

is a Conduifl not only bafe and criminal, 

but inconfiftent with that truly lational 

and refined Enjoyment, the Spirit and 

Qiiinteflence of which is derived from the 

balhful and facred Charms of Virtue liept 

untainted, and therefore ever alluring to 

the Lover's Heart. 

Cenrtefy, Good-neighboarboodt ceun.-n; ' 
Jffiibility, and the like Duties, tiaaJ-i^n/^i- 
which are founded on our pri- WW, ■ 
vate Social Connexions, are no 
Itfs neceflary and obligatory to Creatures 
united in Society, and fupporting and fup- 
ported by each other in a Chain of mutual 
Want and Dependence. They do not 
confifl: in a fmooth Addrefs, an artificial 
or obfequioils Air, fawning Adulations, 
or a polite Servility of Manners, but in a 
'yj& and moileft Senfc of our own Dignity 
and that of others, and of the Reveicnce- 
H 5 due 



due to Mankind^ efpecially tx) thofe who 
kold the highell Links of the Social Chain; 
in a difcreet and manly Accommodation 
of ourleives to the Foibles and Humours 
of others ; in a ftri£); Obfervance of the 
Rules of Decorum and Civility v but above 
all in a frank obliging Carriage, and ge- 
nerous Interchange of good Deeds, ra- 
ther than Words. Such a Condu6b is of 
great Ufe and Advantage, as it is an 
excellent Security againfl: Injury, and the 
bed Claim and Recommendation to the 
Eftccm, Civility, and univerfal Refpeft 
of Mankind. This inferior Order of Vir- 
tues unite the particularMembers of Socie- 
ty more clofcly, and form the Jeffer Pillars 
of the civil Fabric; which, in many In- 
ftancesy fupply the unavoidable Defeats o^ 
Laws, and maintain the Harmony and 
Decorum of Social Intercourfe, where the 
more important and eflential Lines of Vir- 
tue are wanting.. 

Charity and Forgivmefi are^ 
rJ!^^lmefs. ^"ly amiable and ufeful Du^ 
ties of the Social kind. There 
18 a twofold Diftin&ton of Rights com- 
DTionly taken notice of by Moral Writers, 
viz. Perfeff and Imperfeff. To fulfil the 
- 2 for- 
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I fermer, isneccflary to tlie Being and Sup- 
< port of Society i to fulfil the latter is a 
' Duty equally facred and obligatory, and 
I tends to the Iniptovenient and Prorperity 
Ot Society J but as the Violation of chem 
3i not equally prejudicial to the public 
I Good, the fulfilling thetn is not fubjefted 
to the Cognizance of Law, but left to the 
Candor, Humanity, and Gratitude of 
Individuals. And by this means ample 
Scope is given to exercife all the Genero- 
iity, and difplay die genuine Merit and 
Luftre of Virtue. Thus the Wants and 
Misfortunes of others call for our chari- 
table Afliftance and feafonable Supplies, 
And the good Man, unconftraincd by 
Law, and unGontrouleaJ by human Au- 
thority, will chearfully acknowledge and 
generoufly fatisfy thisn:iournlul and mov- 
ing Claim 1 a Claim J'upported by the 
Sanction of Heaven, of whofe Bounties 
he is honoured to be the grateful Truftee. 
U his own ptrfe^ Rights are invacied by 
che Injuftice of others, he will no: there- 
fore Te]e/& their hnperfeil Right Co Pity and 
Forgivenefs, unlefs his Grant of thde 
ilioiUd be inconfiftent with the more ex- 
'Knfive Rights of Society, or the public 
~ GodJ. 
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Good. In that cafe he will have recourfe 
to public Juftice and the Laws, and even 
then he will profecute the Injury with no 
inneceffary Severity,but rather with Mild- 
nels and Humanity. When the Injury is 
merely perfonal, and of fuch a Nature as 
to admit of Alleviations, and the Forgive- 
nefs of which would be attended with no 
worfe Confequences, efpccially of a pub- 
lic kind, the good Man will generoufly 
forgive his offending Brother : and it is 
his Duty to do fo, and not to take private 
Revenge, or retaliate Evil for Evil. For 
though Refcntment of Injury is a natural 
Paffion, and implanted, as was obferved ♦ 
above, for wife and good Ends ; yet, con- 
iidering the manifold Partialities which 
moft Men have for themfelves, was every 
one to aft as Judge in his own Caufe, 
and to execute the Sentence diftated by 
his own Refentment, it is but too evident 
that Mankind would pafs all Bounds in 
their Fury, dnd the laft Sufferer be pro- 
voked in his turn to make full Reprifals. 
So that Evil, thus encountering with Evil, 
would produce one continued Series of 
Violence and Mifery, and render Society 

into- 

• See Book I. Sea* a. & 4. 
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prafticable. There- 
fore, when the Security of the Individual, 
or Good of the Public, does not require a 
proportionable Retaliaiion, it is agreeable 
to the general Law of Benevolence, and 
to the particular End of the PafTion (which 
is to prevent Injury and the Mifery occa- 
lioneci by it) to forgive perfonal Injuries, " 
ornot to return Evil for Evil. This Duty 
is one of the noble Refinements which 
Chrijiiamiy has made upon the general 
Maxims and Practice of Mankind, and 
enforced with a peculiar Strength and 
Beauty, by Sandions no !efs alluring than 
awful. And indeed the Praftice of it is 
generally its own Reward; by expelling 
(rom the Mind the moft dreadful Intru- 
ders upon its Repofe, thofe rancorous Paf- 
fions which are begot and nurfed by Re- 
fentment, and by difarniingand even fub- 
duing every Enemy one has, except fiich 
as have notliing left of Men, but the out- 
ward Form. 

The nioft enlarged and hu- Hyfif^tity. 
mane Connexion of the pri- 
^i vatekind, feemstobe the Hofpitable AI- 
^^Lliance, from which fiow the amiable and 
H^ difin-^ 

I 
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dUihterefted Duties we owe to Strangers. 
}f the Exercife of Paflions of the ipdoft 
private and infUndive kind is beheld with 
Moral Approbation and Delight, how 
lovely and venerable muft thofe appear, 
which lefult from a calm Philantliropjfy 
are founded in the common Rights and 
Connections of Society, and embrace 
Men, not of a particular Sedl, Party, of 
Nation, but all in general without Di- 
itini6tion,and without any of the little Par-r 
tialitips of Selfrlave^ 

CHAP, VI. 

Social Duties iftbi Commbrgial Kind. 

fT^HE next Qrdelr of Con- 
SST/. JL neftions are thpfe which 

arlk from the Wants and 
Wcdknefs of Mankind, an^ fcom die va-* 
rious Circumftances in which their diSe- 
Fen;t Situations place diem. Thefe we 
may call Conm/arciai Connexions, and the 
Duties which refult from them Cfiwnurcial 
Duties, a$ Jufim^ Fairrdealing^ Siwmtyy, 
Bdctiiy ta CompaSlSy and the like*. 

It 



It is abferved (bme^vhere by -^ . .. 
a Writer ♦ of the firft Rank, zZn. 
that though Nature is perfeA 
in all her Worlu, jet fhe has obferved bs- 
maoifeft and eminent DiiHn(£tion among, 
them. To all fuch as lie beyend the Reach 
of human Skill and Power, and are pro* 
perly of her own Dejpartment, ihe^ has* 
given the finifhing Hand. Thefe Mair 
may defign after and imitacey. but he can? 
never rival them,, nor add to their Beautjr 
or Perfe&ion. Such are Che Forms and 
Stru£ture of Vegetables^ Animals, and 
many of their Produftions, as the Honey- 
comb, the Spider^s Web, and the like^ 
There are others of her Works which fhc 
has of defigp left uniinifhed, as it were,^ 
in order to exercife the Ingenuity and 
Power of Man. She has prefented ta 
him a rich Profufion of Materials of every 
kind for his Conveniency and Ufe ; but 
they are rude and unpolifhed, or not to 
be come at without Art and Labour*^ 
Thefe therefore he nwift apply, in ordei 
to adapt them to his Ufe, and to enjoy 
them in Perfe6^ion. Thus Nature ha» 
given him an infinke Variety of HerbSy 

GraiSy 

* Lord Bac«n. 
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Grain, Foffils, Minerals, Wood, Water, 
Earth, Air, and a thoufand other crude 
Materials to fupply his numerous Wants. 
But he muft fow, plants dig, refine, 
poliih, build, and, in ihort, manufadlure 
the various Produce of Nature,, in or- 
der to obtain even the Neceffaries, and 
much more the Conveniencies and Ele- 
gancies of Life. Thefe then are the Price 
of his Labour and Induftry, and, without 
that. Nature will felt him nothing. But 
as the Wants of Mankind are many, and 
the fmgle Strength of Individuals fmall,. 
they could hardly fi;nd the Neceffaries, and 
much lefs the Conveniencies of Life, with- 
out uniting their Ingenuity and Strength 
in acquiring thefe, and without a mutual 
Intercourfe of good Offices. Some Men 
are better formed for fome kinds of Inge- 
nuity and Labour, and others for other 
kinds ; and dififerent Soils and Climates 
are enriched with different Productions ; 
fo that Men by exchanging the Produce 
of their refpe'ftive Labours, and fupply- 
ing the Wants of one Country with the 
Superfluities of another, do, in effeft, di- 
minilh the Labours of each, and incrcafe 
the Abundance of all. This is the Foun- 
dation, 
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datiOn of all Commerce, or Exchange of 
Commodities and Goods one with ano- 
ther ; in order to facilitate which, Men 
have contrived different Species of Coinj or 
Money, as a common Standard by which 
to eflimate the comparative Values of 
their refpeftive Goods. But to render 
Commerce fure and effeftual, Juftice^ 
Fair dealing. Sincerity, and Fidelity to Com-- 
pa£fs are abfolutely neceffary. 

Jufice, or Fair-dealing, or, j^j^^^^ ^^. 
in tether Words, a Difpofition 
to treat others as we would be treated by 
them, is a Virtue of the firfl Importance, 
and infeparable from the virtuous Charac- 
ter. It is the Cement of Society, or that 
pervading Spirit which conne&s its Mem- 
bers, infpires its various Relations, and. 
maintains the Order and Subordination of 
each Part to the Whole. Without it. So- . 
ciety would become a Den of Thieves and 
Banditti, hating and hated, devouring and 
devoured, by one another. 

Sincerity or Veracity, in our sincerity.. 
Words and Aftions, is another 
Virtue or Duty of great Importance to 
Society, being one of the great Bands of 
mutual Intercoutfe, and the Foundation 

of 



of mutual Truft. Without it, Society 
would be .the Dominion of Miftrufl, Jea-. 
loufy, and Fraud, and Converfation a 
Traffic of Lies and Diflimulation. It 
includes in it a Conformity of Words with 
our Sentiments, a Correfpondence between 
our Aftions and Difpofitions, a ftrid Re- 
gard to Truth, and an irreconcileabie Ab- 
horrence of Falfehood. It does not in- 
deed require, that we expofe our Senti- 
ments indifcreetly, or tell all the Truth in 
every Cafe ; but certainly it does not and, 
cannot admit the Icaft Violation of Truth, 
or Contradi^on to our Sentipfients. For: 
if th.efe Bounds are once pafled, no pof*- 
i)ble Limit qan be aflignisd where the Vio- 
lation fh^i ftop ) ^d noJ^ri^tence; of prir. 
vs^ or public- CrQodj c^ pofT^ly qoynte^r 
l^a^lanc^ the ill ConfpquQngcs of foch ^Vio*. 
lation. And we truft, the Order pf Na- 
tpr^ ajid Provifdeqce is fuch, that it fel- 
cjqn) ot never falls out, that fovajuable a 
Sacrifice muft be made in order to obtain 
the Ends of aa extenfiye Benevolence. It 
belongs to uj, to do what ^peal's right and 
Qopfo^rmable to the Laws of our Nature,, 
aa.d tp leave Heaven to direft and over- 
JT^uJle Events or Confequences, whjch it 
YnJll never fail to do, for the beft. Fi- 
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Fidelity to Promifes,Compails^ 
and Engagements^ is likewife a ^'ta^eZ 
Duty of fiich Importance to Cob^oSi, 
the Security of Commerce and ^'^' 
Interchange of Benevolence among Man^ 
kind, that Society wouJd foon grow in- 
tolerable without the ftrift Obfervance of 
it. HobbeSi and odiers who follow the 
lame Track, have talcen 3 wonderful deal 
of pains to puzzle this Subjcft, and to 
make all tiie Virtues of this Sort merely 
artifidnlt and not at all ohligatcry, antece- 
dent to human Conventions. No doubt 
Conipaifts fuppofe People who make 
thi-m, and Promifes Perfons to whom 
they are made, and therefore both fup- 
pofe fonie Society more or iefs betweea 
thofe who enter into theft mutual Engage- 
ments. But is not a Compaift or Promife 
binding, till Men have agreed that they 
Ihall be binding ? Or are they only bind- 
ing becaufe it is our Intereft to be bound 
by thenl, or to fulfil them? Do. not we 
highly approve the Man who iulfils them, 
even tho' they fliould prove to be againft 
his Intereft ? And do not we condemn him 
as a Knave, who violates them on that 
KCoiint ? A Proiqife is a voluntary De- 
clarition. 
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claration, by Words, or by an Action 
equally fignificant, of our Refolution to 
do fomething in behalf of another, or for 
his Service. When it is made, the Per- 
fon who makes it, is by all fuppofed un- 
der an Obligation to perform it. And he 
to whom it is made, may demand the 
Performance as his Right. That Percep- 
tion oi Obligatio7t is a finiple Idea, and is 
on the fame Footing as our other Moral 
Perceptions, which may be defcribed bjr 
Inftances, but cannot be defined. Whe- 
ther we have a Perception of fuch Obli- 
gation quite diftindt from the Intereft, ci- 
ther Public or Private, that may accom- 
pany the Fulfilment of it, muft be referred 
to the Confcienee of every Individual. 
And, whether the mere Scnfe of that 
Obligation, apart from its Concomitants^ 
is not a fufficient Inducement or Motive 
to keep one's Promife, without having 
recourfe to any felfifh Principle of our Na- 
ture, muft be likewife appealed to the 
Confcienee of every honeft Man. Fair- 
dealing and Fidelity to Compacts require that 
we take no Advantage of the Ignorance, 
Paffion, or Incapacity of others, from 
whatever Caufe that Incapacity arifes ; — 

that 
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that we be explicit and candid in making 
Bargains, juft and faithful in fufilling our 
Part of them. And if the other Party vio- 
lates his Engagements^ Redrefs is to be 
fought for from the Laws, or from thofe 
who are intrufted with the Execution of 
them. In fine, the Commercial Virtues ^nd 
Duties require that we not only do not 
invade, but maintain the Rights of others ; 
— that we be fair and impartial in tranf- 
ferring, bartering, or exchanging Pro- 
perty, whether in Goods or Service \ and 
be inviolably faithful to our Word and 
our Engagements, where the Matter of 
them is not criminal, and where they are 
not extorted by Force. — But on this the 
defigned Brevity of the Work will not 
permit us farther to infift. 



CHAP. VII. 

Social Duties of the Political Kind. 

WE are now arrived at the laft and 
higheft Order of Duties refpe£Bng 
Society, which refult from the Exercife of 
the moft generous and heroic AfTeAions, 

and 
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and Are founded on our moft enlarged 
Connedions. 

The Social Principle in Man 

Cf^itms, *s of f«ch an cxpanfive Na- 
ture, that it cannot be confined 
within the Circuit of a Family, of Friends, 
or a Neighbourhood : it fprcads into wider 
Syftems, and draws Men into larger Con- 
federacies, Communities, and Common- 
wealths.— —It is in thefe only that the 
higher Powers of our Nature attain the 
higheft Improvement and Perfedbion of 
whith they are capable. Thefe Principles 
hardly find Objefts in the (blitary State Ji 
Nature. There the - Principle of Adtion 
fifes no higher at farthcft than Natural 
jtffeSUBn towards one's Ofispring. There 
Perfonal or Family-wants- entirely engrofs 
the Creature's Attention and Labour,. and 
allow no Leifure, or, if they did, no Ex- 
ercife for Views and AfFedicms of a more 
enlarged kind. In Solitude ajl are em- 
ployed in. the fame way, in providing for 
the Animal Life, And even after their 
utmdil Labour and Care, fingle and un- 
aided by the Induftry t)f others, they find 
but a forry Supply of their Wants, and a 
feebk, precarious Security againft Dan- 
gers 
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gers from wild Beafts ; from inclement 
Skies and Seafons ; Jrom the Miftakes or 
petulant Paffions of their Fellow-crea- 
tures; from their Preferer.ce of themfelves 
to their Neighbours ; and from ail the 
little Exorbitances of Self-love. But in 
Society, the mutual Aids which Men give 
and receive, fhorten the Labours of each, 
and tlie combined Strength and Reafon of 
Individuals give Security and Protedtion 
to the whole Body. There is both a Va- 
riety and Subordination of Genius among 
Mankind. Some are formed to lead and 
direft others, to contrive Plans of Happi- 
nefs for Individuals, and of Government 

I for Communities, to take in a pubhc In- 
Ifereft, invent Laws and Arts, and fupcr- 
intend their Execution, and in fhort, to 
lefinc and civilize human Life. Others, 
ffho have not fuch good Heads, may have 
ts honeft Hearts, a truly public Spirit, 
Love of Liberty, Hatred of Corruption 
Knd Tyranny, a generous SubmilTion to 
I],aws, Order, and Public Inftitutions, and 
an extenfive Philanthropy. And others, 
who have none of thofe Capacities either 
of Heart or Head, may be well-formed' 

tibr Manual Excrcifes and Bodily Labour. 
, _: 
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The former of thefe Principles have no 
Scope in Solitude,where a Man's Thoughts 
and Concerns do all either center in him- 
felf, or extend no farther than a Family ; 
into which little Circle all the Duty and 
Virtue of the .Solitary Mortal is crouded. 
But Society finds proper Objedts and Ex- 
ercifes for every Genius, and the nobleft 
Objefts and Exercifes for the nobleft Gcr 
niufes, and for the higheft Principles in 
the human Conftitut^on : particularly for 
that warmeft and moft divine PaflSon, 
which God hath kindled in our Bofoms^ 
the Inclination of doing good and reve- 
rencing our Nature; which may find 
here both Employment, and the moft ex- 
quifite Satisfaflion. In Society a Man has 
not only more Leifure, but better Oppor- 
tunities of applying his Talents with much 
greater Perfedion and Succefs, efpecially 
as he is furnifhed with the joint Advice 
and Afliftance of his Fellow-creatures, 
who are now more clofely united one with 
the otlier, and fuftain a commpn Relation 
to the fame Moral Syftem, or Commu- 
nity. This then is an Objeft propor- 
tioiied to his moft enlarged Social AfFec- 
tiohs, and in ferving it he finds Scope for 

the 
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the Exercife and Refinement of his highcft 
Intel leftual and Moral Powers. There- 
fore Society^ or a State of Civil Govern-^ 
mentj refts on thefe two principal Pillars, 
** That in it we find Security againft 
" thofe Evils which are unavoidable in 

*' Solitude and obtain thofe Good?, 

** Ibme of which cannot be obtained at 
" all, and others not fo well in that 
" State, where Men depend Iblely on their 
'' individual Sagacity and Induftry." 

From this fhort Detail it appears that 
Man is a Social Creature, and formed 
for a Social State; and that Society ^ be- 
ing adapted to the higher Principles and 
Deftinations of' his Nature, muft, of ne- 
ceflity, be his Natural State. 

The Duties fuited to that 
State, and refulting from thofe ^J/^f 
Principles and Deftinations, or 
in other Words, from our Social Paflions 
and Social Connexions, or Relation to a 
Public Syftem, are Love of our Country^ Re- 
fignation and Obedience to the Lavjs^ Public 
Spirit^ Love of Liber ty^ Sacrifice of Life and 
all to the Public^ and the like- 

Love of our Country is one of i<w tf one's 
:^t nobleft Paflions that can ^'''^'^* • 

I Warm 
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warm and animate the human Breafl:. It 
includes all the limited and particular] Af- 
feftions to our Parents, Children, Friends, 
Neighbours, Fellow-Citizens, Country- 
men. It ought to diredt and limit their 
more confined and partial Aftion within 
their proper and natural Bounds, and ne* 
ver let them encroach on thofe facred and 
firft Regards we owe to the great Public 
to which we belong. Were we folitary 
Creatures, detached from the reft of Man- 
kind, and without any Capacity of com- 
prehending a public Intereft^ or without 
Aflfeftions, leading us to defire and pur- 
fue it, it would not be our Duty to mind 
it, nor criminal to negledt it. But,as we are 
Parts of the Public Syfiemj and are not 
only capable of taking in large Views of 
its Interefts, but by the ftrongeft Affec- 
tions connedled with it, and prompted to 
take a Share of its Concerns, we are under 
the moft facred Ties to profecute its Se- 
curity and Welfare with the utmoft Ardor, 
efpecially in times of public Trial. This 
Love of our Conntry does not import an 
Attachment to any particular Soil, Cli- 
mate, or Spot of Earth, where perhaps 
we firft drew our Breath, though thofe 

Natural 
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Natural Ideas are often aflbciaced with the 

Moral ones; and, like external Signs or 

Symbols, help to aftertain and bind thein i 

^L but it imports an AfFeftion to that Moral 

^■S(y?e;», or Commumty^ which is governed 

^K'by the fame Laws and MagiJlraces, and 

^H "whole I'everal Parts are varioufly con- 

^V nefted one with the other, and all united 

^F upon the Bottom of a common Intereft. 

Perhaps indeed every Member of the 

Community cannot comprehend (o large 

an Objeft, elpecially if it extends through 

large Provinces, and over vaft Trails of 

L.and ; and ftill lefs can he form fuch an 

Idea, if there is no Public, i. e. if all arc 

tfubjeded to the Caprice and unlimited 
Will «fone Man ; but the Preference the 
Generality fhew to their native Country j 
tliC Concern and Longing after it which 
they exprefe, when they have been long 
abfent from it -, the Labours they under- 

»take and Suifcrings they endure to iave 
or ferve it; and the peculiar Attach- 
ment they have to their Country-men, 
evidently demonftraie that the Paffion is 
natural, and never tails to exert itfelf, 
• wh:n it is fairiy difengaged from foreign 
Plogs* and is directed to its proper Object. 
I 2 Where- 
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Whcrfver it prevails in its genuine Vi- 
gour and Extent, it fwallows up all fordid 
and fclfifh Regards, it conquers the Love 
of Eaffy Pcwer^ Pleafure^ and Wealth ; 
nay, when the amiable Partialities of 
Friendfbip^ Gratitude^ private yfffeSlion^ or 
Regards to a Family^ come in Competition 
with it^ it will teach us bravely to facri- 
fice all, in order to maintain the Rights and 
f remote or defend the Honour and Happi- 
nefs of our Country. 

Refignation Refigftatton and Obedience tD 

and Obedi" the Laws and Orders of the So- 

/^^ ^^ Uc ^*^^y ^^ which we belong, are 
Political Duties neceflary to its 
very Being and Security, without which 
St muft foon degenerate into a State of 
Licence and Anarchy. The Welfare, nay, 
the Nature of Civil Society, requires that 
there (hould be a Subordination of Orders, 
or Diverfity of Ranks and Conditions in 
it ; — that certain Men, or Orders of Men, 
be appointed to fupcr-intend and manage 
fuch Affairs as concern the Public Safety 
and Happinefs; — that all have their par- 
ticular Provinces afligned them ; — that 
fuch a Subordination be fettled among 
them, as none of them may interfere with 

an- 
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PJotfieFj — and finally, that certain Rules, or 
r common Meafura of Aiiian, be agreed on, 
r by which each is_ to difcharge his refpec- 
t tivc Due,' to govern or be governed, and 
[ all may concur in icciiring the Order and 
tpromoting the Felicity of the whole Poli- 
rtical Body. Thole Rtdti of jlStlan arc the 
f havis of the Community, and tliofe diffe- 
[ rent Orders are (he fcvcral OiScers, or 
I Magiftrates, appointed bv the Public to 
i explain them, and fupcr-intend or ailift 
' in their Exerution. In confequence of 
this Settlement of Things, it Is the Duty 
of each Individual to obey the L,aws en- 
abled, to fubniit CO the Executors ot thcni 
with all due Deference and Homage, ac- 
cording to their vefpeftive Ranlis and 
Dignity, as to the Keepers of the Pub- 
lic Peace, and the Guardians of Public 
Liberty i to maintain his own Rank, and 
perform the Funffions of his own Station 
with Dihgeiice, Fidelity, and Incorrup- 
tion. The Superiority of the higher Or- 
ders, or the Authority wit)i which the 
Slate has invcflcd them, entitle them, 
efpeciallyif they employ their Authority 
well, to the Obedience and Submiffion cf 

tihe louier, and to a proportionable Honour 
I 3 a,>d 
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and Refped from all. The Subordination 
of the lower Ranks claims Prote6tion, 
Defence, and Security, from the higher. 
And the Laws, being fuperior to all, re- 
quire the Obedience and Submiflion of all, 
being the laft Refort, beyond which there 
IS no Decifion or Appeal. — Befides thefe 
natural and dated Subordinations in So* 
cicty, there are others accidental and ar- 
tificial, the OfuUnt and ItidigM^ the 
Great and the Vulgar^ the Ingenious and 
Prudenfy and thofe who are Icfs fo. The 
Opulent arc to adminifter to the Ncccfli* 
tics of the Indigency and the Indigent to 
ftrtura'thc Fruits of their Labours to the 
Opulent. The Great ought to defend and 
patronize their Dependents and Inferiors^ 
and They in their turn, to return their 
combined Strength and Afliftance to the 
Great. The Prudent fhould improve' the 
Ingenuities of the Mind for the Benefit of 
the InduftriauSy and the Indufirious lend 
the Dexterities of their Strength for the 
Advantage of the Prudent. 
rmmfathn P^^^^^ Spirit, Heroic Zeak 

of Public spi' Love of Liberty, and the other 
iLtT&f Political Duties, do, above all 
others, recommend thofe who 

praftifc 



I 
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praiSife thcni to tKe Admiration and Ho- 
mage of Mankind ; becsLife as they are 
t)ie Offsprir^ of tlie nobleJl Minds, fo 
are they tiie I'arencs of" the greatcit Blel- 
fings to 'Society. Yet exalted as they are, 
it is only in equal and free Governirienrs, 
where they can be exercifed and have their 
due Efteft. For there only does a true 
Public prevail, and there only is the Pub- 
lu Good made the Standard ot the Civil 
Conrtttution. As the End of Society is 
the Common Inlerefl and Welfare of the 
People aflbciated, this End muft, of ne- 
ce/Tity, be the Supreme haw or Common 
StartJard, by which the particular Rules of 
Adion of the feveral Members of the So- 
ciety towards each other are to be regu- 
lated. But a {ommon Intereji can be no 
other than that which is the Rcfult of the 
common Reafon, or common Feelings of all. 
Private Men, or a particular Order of 
Men, have Interefts and Feelings pecu- 
liar to themfelves, and of which they may 
be good Judges ; but thefe may be fepa- 
rate t'rom, and often contrary to the Inte- 
refts and Feelings of the reft ol the Socie- 
ty ; and therefore they can have no Right 
to make, and much lefs to itnpofe, Laws 
I 4. 00 
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on tlidr Fellow-Citizens, inconfiftent with, 
and oppofite to thofe Interefts and thofe 
Feelings. Therefore a Society^ a Govern-- 
fnent^ or real PubUc^, truly worthy the 
Name, and not a Confederacy of Banditti, 
a 'Clan of lawlefs Savages, or a Band of 
Slaves under the Whip of a Maftcr, muft 
be fuch a one as confifts of Freemen, chu- 
fing or cqnfenting to Laws themfelves ; 
or, fince it often happens that they cannot 
affembJe and aft in a CclleSfive Body, de- 
legating a fufficient Number of Reprefen- 
tatives^ i. e. fuch a Number as Ihall moft 
fully comprehend, and moft equally re- 
prefent, their common FeeltT^s and common 
Interefts^ to digeft and vote Laws for the 
Conduft and Controul of the whole Body, 
the moft agreeable to thofe common Feel- 
ings and common Interefts. 

foMcaWu' ^ Society thus conftituted 
ties of e<very hj cowmon Rcafon^ and form- 
Ciitxen. gj ^^ ^^^ pi^j^ q£ ^ common In-- 

tereji^ becomes immediately an Objeft of 
public Attention, public Veneration, pub' 
lie Obedience, a public and inviolable At- 
tachment, which ought neither to be fe- 
duced by Bribes, nor av^ed by Terrors \ an 
Objeft, in fine, of all thofe extenfive and 

impcr- 
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important Duties whicU arife from (o glo' 
nous a Confederacy. To watch over fuch 
a Syftem ; to contribute all he can to pro- 
mote its Good by his Reafon, his Inge- 
nuity, his Strength, and every other Abi- 
lity, whether Natural or Acquired ; Co 
refill:, and, to the uimofl; of his Power, 
defeat every rncroachmcnc upon it, whe- 
ther carried on by fccrec Corruption, or 
open Violence ; and to facrifice his Eafe,. 
his Wealth, his Power, nay Life itfelf, 
and what is deai*er ftill, his Family and 
Friends, to defend or fave it, is the Dutj, 
the Honour, thelntereft, and the Happi- 
nefs of every Citizen; it will make him 
venerable and buloved while he lives, be 
lamented and honoured if he falls in fo 
glorious a Caufc, and tranfmic his Name 
with immortal Renown to the latefl Po- 
ftericy. 

■ As the People are the qj- ,j. 
Fountain of Power and Au- ''i-eph. 
thoricy, rhe original Seat of Majefty, the 
Authors of Laws, and the Creators of 
Officers to execute them ; if they fhail 
find the Power they have conferred abufed 
by ihcir Triiftees, their Majefty violactd 
I 5 f^ 
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by Tyranny, or by Ufurpation, their Au- 
thority profUtuted to fupport Violence, or 
fcrcen Corruption, the Laws grown per- 
nicious through Accidents ^mforefeen, or 
unavoidable, or rendered inefFcftual thro* 
the Infidelity and Corruption of the Exe- 
cutors of them i then it is their Hight, and 
what is their Right is their Dpty, to re- 
fume that delegated Power, and call their 
Truftees to an Account; to refill the Ufur- 
pation, and extirpate the Tyranny j to re- 
ftore their fuUied Majefty and proftituted 
Authority, tofufpend, alter, or abrogate 
thofe Laws, and punifli their unfaithful 
and corrupt Officers. Nor is it the Ditfy 
only of the united Body, but every Mem- 
ber of it ought, according to his refpec- 
tive Rank, Power, and Weight in the 
Community, to concur in advancing and 
' fupporting thofe glorious DeCgns. 
o/Britofu. The Obligations of every 

Briton to fulfil the political 
Duties,receive a vaft Acceflion of Strength, 
when he calls to mind of what ^ noble and 
\yell-balanced Conftitution of Government 
he has the Honour to partake ; a Confti- 
tution founded on common Reafoity common 
Conjenty and common Good's a Conftitution 

of 
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of free and equal Laws, fecured againll 
erbitrary Will and pepular Licence, by an 
admirable Temperament of the governing 
Powers, controiiling and controuled by 
one another. How miifl: every one who 
has tolerable Underftanding to obferve, or 
tolerable Honefty to acknowledge its hap- 
py Eftefts, venerate and love a Conftitii- 
tion, in which the Majefty of the People 
is, and has been frequently recognized ; 
in which Kings are made and unmade by 
the Choice of the People ; Laws enadted or 
annulled only by their own Confent, and 
for their own Good^ in which none can be 
deprived of their Property, abridged of 
their Freedom, or forfeit their Lives, with- 
out an Appeal to the Laws, and the Vcr- 
di£t of their Peers or Equal? ; a Confti- 
rJtion, in fine, the Nurfe of Heroes, the 
Parent of Liberty, the Patron of Learn- 
ing and Arts, the Dominion of Laws, 
" the Pride of Brilain, the Envy of her 
" Neighbours, and their Sanftuary too !'* 
■ — How diflblute and execrable muil 
their Charaffer and Conduft be,, who, in- 
ftead of facrificing their Intereft and Am- 
iiiiofij will not part with the leaft Degree 
.of either, to prelerve inviolate, and ent^l 

tin full Vigour to their Poflerity, fuch a 
glo- 




[ 
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glorious Conftitucion, the Labour of ib 
inany Ages, and Price of fo much 
Blood and Trcafure ; but would chufc ra- 
ther to facrifice it, and all their ownJUi- 
dependcncy. Freedom, and Dignity, to 
perfonal Power and hollow Grandeur, to 
any little Pageant of a King, who fhould 
prefer being the Majler of Slaves to being 
the Guardian of Freemen, and confider him-« 
felt as the Prcprietcr, not the Father of his 
Ptople !— But Words cannot exprefs the 
Scifjbnefs and Servility of thofe Men ; and 
as little the public and heroic Spirit of 
fuch, if any fuch there are, as have Vir- 
tue enough llill left to ftem the Torrentof 
Corruption, and guard our facred Confti- 
tution againft the Profligacy and Pra- 
ftituticn of the Coj:ruptors and the Cor- 
rupted. 



SECT. IV. 
Duty to GoD^ 



Dfv-ne CoM^ (^ ^ ^^ *^ Relations which 

aeaim^ V^ the human Mind fuf- 

tains, that which fubfifts be- 

»twcca 
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' iween the Greater and his Creslnres, the 
fupreme Lawgiver and his SubjeSis^ is the 
higheft and the beft. This Relation arifes 
from the Nature of a Creature in general, 
L jond the Coitliitution of the i>amd« A/(W in 
[ particular ; the nobleft Powers and AfFec- 
l tiona of which point to an univerfal Mind, 
[ -and would be imperfeft and abortive withi- 
I out fuch a Direction. How lame theo 
t miift that Syftem of Morals be, which 
' leaves a Beity out of the Queftion ! How 
''" difconfolate, and how deftituieof its firm- 
eft Support ! 

I: does not appear, from any 

true Hmory or hxpcncnce of coL 

the Mind's Progrefs, that any 

.Man by any formal Deduftion of his 

f difcurfive Powers,ever reafoned himfelf in- 

[ to the Belief of a God. Whether fuch a 

Belief is only fome natural Anticipation oi 

I Sou!, or is derived from Father to Son, 

J and from one Mantoanother,in the Way 

yoi Tradition, or is fuggefted to us in con- 

> fcquence of an immutaile Law of our Na- 

^ ture, on beholding the augull Afped: and 

beautiful Order of the Univerfe, we will 

not pretend to determine. What feems 

molt agreeable to Experience is, chat a 

ISenfe of its Beauty and Grandeur^ and the 
^ 2 «d- 
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admirable Fitnefs of one thing to another 
in its vaft Apparatus, leads the Mind ne^ 
cejfarily and unavoidably to a Perception of 
Defigfij or of a defigning Caufe^ the Origin 
of all, by a Progrefs as fimple and natu- 
ral, as that by which a beautiful PiSture^ 
or 2ifine Buildings fuggefts to us the Idea ot 
an excellent Artift. For it feems to hold 
univcrfally true, that wherever we difcern 
a Tendency^ or Co-operation of Things^ to- 
fvards a certain End^ or producing a com- 
mon EfFe6t, there, by a necejfary Law of 
jijfociation^ we apprehend Defign^ a deftgn^ 
ing Energy^ or Caufe. No matter whether 
the Objectts arc natural or artificial^ ftill 
that Suggcftion is unavoidable, and the 
Connetlion between the Effe£i and its ade^ 
quote Caufe^ obtrudes itfelf on the ]VIind» 
and it requires no nice Search or elabo- 
rate Deduftion of Reafon, to trace or prove 
that Connedion. We are particularly 
fatisfied of its Truth in the Subjeft before 
us, by a kind of direft Intuition, and wc 
do not fccm to attend to the Maxim we 
learn in Schools, " That there cannot be 
•' an infinite Series of Ccufcs and EffeSis 
*' producing and produced by one an- 
** other." Nor do we feel a great Ac- 
celfion of Light and ConviAion afier we 

have 
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lave learned it. We are confcious of our 
Exiifem-e, of Thought^ Sentiment, and Paf- 
fion, and fenfible withal that thefc came 
not of ourfelves, therefore we immedi- 
iltely recognize a Parent-Mind^ an Origi- 
)ial Intelligence^ from whom we borrowed 
ihofe Utde Portions of Thought and Ac- 
bvity. And while we' not only fec\ kind 
'Affedlions inourielves, and difcover them 
$n others, but hkewife behold all round us 
luch a Number and Variety of Creatures, 
endued with Natures nicely adjufted to 
their feveral Stations and Oeconomies, 
Supporting and fupported by each other, 
and all furtained by a common Order of 
^'hings, and fharing differenf Degrees of 
pappinefs, according to their refpeftive 
Capacities, we are naturally and neccfla- 
rily led up to the Father of luch a nume- 
rous Offspring, the Fountain of fuch wide- 
fpread Flappinefs. As we conceive this 
l^eing before all, above all, and greater 
than all, we naturally, and without Rca- 
foning, afcribe to him every kind of Fer- 
feftion, JVifdom^ Power, and Grodnefs wifi>- 
cut Bounds, cxifting through all Time, and 
pervading ail Space. We ap- ^i, p^^^,^ 

Ily to him ihofe glorious Epi- " « ihtiunma 
lets of out Creator, Prefervtr, ^'"''• 
BtnefaSlor^ 
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EiuefaSIoTj the fupre}ne I.crd and LafSfh 
giver of the whole Society of rational in- 
telligent Creatures. — Not only the Im- 
pertetflions and Wants of our Being and 
Condition, but fome of the ncbleil InStinSs 
and Affetliotis of our Minds, conneA us 
with this great and univerfal Nature/ The 
Mind, in its Progrefs from Objieft taOb- 
jcft, from one Charader and Profpeft erf 
Beauty to another, finds fome Bleniifh or 
Deficiency in each, and foon exhaufts or 
^rows weary and difTatisfied with its Sub- 
jcdl ; it fees no Charafter of Excellency 
among Men, equal to that Pitch of Efleem 
which it is capable of exerting \ no Objeft 
within the Compafs of human Things ade- 
quate to the Strength of its AfIe<5tion* 
Nor can it ftop any where in this felf-ex- 
panfive Progrefs, or find Repofe after its 
highcft Flights, till it arrives at a Being of 
unbounded Greatncfs and Worth, on 
whom it may employ its fublimcft Powers 
without exhaufling the Subjedl, and give 
Scope to the utmoft Force and Fulnefs of 
its Love, without Satiety or Difguft. So- 
that the Nature of this Being correfponds 
to the Nature of Man ; nor can his intelli- 
gent and moral Powers obtain their en- 
tire £nd» but on the Suppofition ot fuch 

a Being, 
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a Being, and without a real Sympathy 
and Communication with him. The na- 
tive Propenfity of the Mind to reverence 
"whatever is ^rfa/ and worJerfal'm Nature, 
uids a proper ObjeiSt of Homage in him 
irho fpread out the Heavens and the 
mrth, and who fuftains and governs the 
Vhole of Things. The Admiration of 
Veotay, Ciie Love of Order, and the Com- 
placency we feel in Gcodnefs^ mufl: rife to 
the higheft Pitch, and attain the full Vi- 
gour and Joy of their Operations, when 
they unite in hini who is the Sum and 
Source of all Perfcftion. 

It is evident from the (light- 
efl: Survey of Morals, that ^^Zpty. 
how puniftua! foever one may 
be in performing the Duties which refult 
from our Relations to Mankind; yet to 
be quite deficient in performing thofe 
which arife from our Relation to the ytf- 
Ifiigbty, mud argue a ftrange Perverfion 
of Reafon or Depravity oi Heart. If im- 
perfeft Degrees of Worth attraft our Ve- 
leration, and if tlie Want of it would im- 
^y an Infenfibility, or, which is worfe, 
" I Averfion to Merit, what Lamencfs of 
tion and Immorality of Character 
aft it be to be unaffeifted with, and mucli 
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more to be ill-afFe6led to a Being of fu- 
perlative Worth ! To love Society, or 
particular Members of it, and yet to have 
no Senfe of our Connexion with its Head, 
no Affe&ion to our common Parent and 
Benefa&or; to be concerned about the 
Approbation or Cenfure of our Fellow- 
Creatures, and yet to feel nothing of this 
kind towards Him who fees and weighs 
our Aftions with unerring Wifdom and 
Juftice, and can fully reward or punifh 
them, betrays equal Madnefs and Partia* 
lity of Mind. It is plain therefore beyond 
all doubt, that fome Regards are due to 
the great Father of all, in whom every 
lovely and adorable Quality combines to , 
infpire Veneration and Homage. 

As it has been obfervcd al- 
mmtfCod., ready, that our Affeiiions de- 
pend on our Opinions of their 
Objefts, and generally keep pace with 
them, it muft be of the higheft Impor- 
tance, and feems to be among the firfl: 
Duties we owe to the Author of our Be- 
ing, " to form the leaft imperfeft, fincc 
*' we cannot form perfect Conceptions of 
*' his CharaSler and Administration^'^ For 
fuch Conceptions thoroughly imbibed, will 
render our Religion rational, ^nd our Dif- 

)oJitiom 
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pofitiem refined. If our Opinions are di- 
minutive and diflorted, our Religion will 
be fuperftitious, and our Temper abjc<5t, 

tThus, if we afcribe to the Deity that falfe 
Majefty, which confills in the unbenevo- 
fcnt and fullen Exercift of mere Will or 
Vowir^ or fuppcfe him to delight in the 
Proflrations of fervile Fear, or as fervile 
Praife, he will be worfliiped with mean 
Adulation, and a Profufion of Compli- 
ments. Farther, if he be looked upon 
as a fternand implacable Being, delight- 
ing in Vengeance, he will be adored with 
pompous Offerings, Sacrifices, or what- 
ever elfe might be thought proper to Iboth 
and mollify him. But if we believe j)w- 
ft£i Goodnefs to be the Charafter of the Su- 
preme Being, and that he loves thofe mofl: 
■who refemble him moft, the Worfhip paid 
him will be rational and fublime, and liii 
-Worlhipers will feek to pleafe him, by 
imitating that Goodnefs which they adore. 
The Foundation then of all „ . , 
true Rfligion is ralienaf Faith. fa;X 
And of a rational Faith thefe 
fcem to be the chief Articles, to believe, 
" that an infinite all-perfe£t Mind exifts, 

twho has no oppofitc nor any feparatc 
Intercft from that of his Creatures, 
that 
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** that he fuper-intends and governs all 
*' Creatures and Things, — that his Good- 
" nefe extends to all his Creatures, in 
different Degrees indeed, af cording to 
their refpe&ive Natures, but without any 
Partiality or Envy, — that he does every 
** thing for the beft, or in a Subfervicncy 
** to the Pcrfeftion and Happinefs of the 
•* Whole, — particularly, that he diredls 
*' and governs the Affairs of Men, — in- 
*' fpedls their Anions, — diftinguifhes the 
** Good from the Bad^ — loves and be- 
** friends the former, — is difpleafed with 
** and pities the latter in this World, — 
** and will, according to their refpeftivc 
*^ Deferts, reward one and punilh the 
•* other in the next \ — that, in fine, he is 
•* always carrying on a Scheme of Vir- 
^* tue and Happinefs through an unlimited 
*• Duration, — and is ever guiding theUni- 
•* verfe through its fuccelTive Stages and 
Periods, to higher Degrees of Perfec- 
tion and Felicity." This is true Theifm^ 
the glorious Scheme of divine Faith -, a 
Scheme exhibited in all the Works of God, 
and executed through his whole Admini- 
ftration. 

Morality of This Faith well founded, 

^tbeifm, g^ij deeply felt, is nearly con- 

nefted 
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hefted with a true moral "Tajie, and hath a 
powerful Efficacy on the Temper and 
Manners of theTheift. He who admires 
Goodnefs in others, and delights in the 
Practice of it, mufl: be conlcious oi a 
reigning Order within, a Reftitude and 
Candor of Heart, which difpofes him to 
entertain favourable Apprchenfions of 
Men, and from an impartial Survey of 
things, to preliime that good Order and 
good Meaning prevail In the Univerle ; and 
if good Meaning and good Order, then 
an ordering, an intending Mind^ who is no 
Enemy, no Tyrant to his Creatures, but 
a Friend, a BenefaiJor, an indulgent Sove- 
reign. — On the other hand, 
a bad Man, having nothing J'^S' 
goodly or generous to eonlem- 
plate withtn., no right Intentions, norHo- 
nefty of Heart, fulj^efts every Perfon and 
every Thing, and beholding Nature thro* 
the Gloom of a felfilh and guilty Mind, 
is either averfe to the Behef of a reigning 
Order, or, if he cannot fupprefs the un- 
conquerable Anticipations ot a governing 
Mind, he is prone to tarnifli the Beauty of 
Nature, and to impute Malevolence, or 
Blindnefs and Impotence at leaft to the 
Sovereign Ruler. He turns die Univcrfe 
into 
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into a forlorn and horrid Waftc, and trahf- 
fers his ownCharafter to the Deity , by afcrib* 
ing to him that uncommunicative Gran- 
deur, that arbitrary or revengeful Spirit 
which he affefts or admires in himfelf. As 
fuch a Temper of Mind naturally leads to 
Atheijm^ or to a SuperSlition full as bad ; 
therefore as far as that Temper depends 
on the unhappy Creature in whom it pre- 
vails, the Propenfity to Atheifm or Super- 
ftition confequent thereto, muft be immo- 
ral. Farther, if it be true that the Belief 
or Senfe of a Deity is natural to the Mind, 
and the Evidence of his Exiftence reflefted 
from his Works fo full, as to ftrike even 
the moft fuperficial Obferver with Con- 
viftion, then the fupplanting or corrupt- 
ing that Senfe, or the Want of due At- 
tention to that Evidence, and in confe- 
quence of both, a fupine Ignorance, or 
affeSed Unbelief of a Deity, muft argue a 
bad Temper, or an imnioral Turn of 
Mind. In the cafe of invincible Igno- 
rance, or a very bad Education, though 
nothing can be concluded direftly againft 
the Charafter yet whenever ill Paflions 
and Habits pervert the Judgment, and 
by perverting the Judgment terminate in 
Atheifm, thta the Cafe becomes plainly 
criminal. But 
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' But let Cafuifts determine TinOmiiM- 
this as they will, a true Faith {'?« 'fihi- 
in the divine Charadter and 'j^,.,^'^ 
Admimftration,is generally the 
Confequence of a virtuous State of Mind. 
The Man who is truly and habitually 
good, feeis the Love of Ord^r, of Beauiy^ 
and Goednept m the ftrongeft Degree, 
and therefore cannot be infenfible to chofe 
rEmanations of them which appear in all 
ghe Works of God, nor help loving their 
Supreme Source and Model. He cannot 
' but think:, that he who has poured fuch 
Beauty and Goodnefs overall his Works, 
muft himl'elf delight in Beauty and Good- 

»pefs, and what he delights in muft be both 
amiable and happy. Some indeed there 
gre, and it is Pity there Ihould be any 
^ch, who, through the unhappy Influ- 
ence of a wrong Education, have enter- 
tained dark and unfriendly Thoughts of a 
Deity, and his Adminiitradon, though 
otherwife of a virtuous Temper them- 
felvcs. However it muft be acknowledg- 
ed, that fuch Sentiments have, for the 
moil part, a bad Eftett on the Temper i 
and when they have not, it is becaufe the 
undepraved AffeAions of an honeft Heart 
are more powerful in their Operation. 
than 
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than the fpeculative Opinions of an in- 
formed Head. 

Duties of B"t wherever right Concep- 

Gratitude, tions of the Deity and his Pro- 
Lon;e, &c. ■ yidencc prevail, when he is 
confidered as the inexhauftcd Source of 
Light, and Love, and Joy, as a£ting in 
the joint Charafter of a Father and Go- 
vermr^ imparting an endlefs Variety of 
Capacities to his Creatures, and fupplying 
them with every thing neceffary to their 
full Completion and Happinefs, what Ve- 
neration and Gratitude muft fuch Concep- 
tions thoroughly believed, excite in the 
Mind ! How natural and delightful muft 
it be to one whofe Heart is open to the 
Perception of Truth, and of every thing 
fair^ great^ and wonderful in Nature, to 
contemplate and adore him, who is the 
firft fairy the firft greats and firft wonder- 
ful \ in whom JVtfdom^ Power ^ and Good- 
nefsy dwell vitally, eflentially, originally, 
and aft in perfeft Concert ! What Gran- 
deur is here to fill the moft enlarged Ca- 
pacity, what Beauty to engage the moft 
ardent Love, what a Mafs ot Wonders in 
fuch Exuberance of Perfeftion to aftonifli 
and delight the human Mind through an 
unfailing Duration ! 

If 
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If the Deity is coiifidered as 
our fiiprcme Guardian and Be- ii„^l^_ '^' 
nefa^or, as the Falher of Mtr- 
cies, who loves his Creatures wich infinite 
Tendernefs, and, in a particular manner, 
all good Men, nay, who delights in Good- 
nef&, even in its moft imperteft Degrees 1 
what Refignation, what Dependence, what 
generous Confidence, what Hope in God, 
and his all-wife Providence, mufl arile in 
the Soul that is poflefled of fuch amiable 
Views of him ? AH ihofe Exercifes of 
Piety, and above all a fuperlative Efteem 
and Love, are directed to God as to their 
natural, their ultimate-, and indeed their 
aa\^ adequate 0\3]^St; and though the im- 
menle Obligations we have received from 
him, may excite in us more lively Fcel- 

Iings of divine Goodnefs than a general 
and abftradted ContenipUtion of it, yet die 
AfFe£lions of Gratitude anA Lovezre them- 
fclves of the generous dilinterefted kind, 
not the Refull of Self- interefii, or Views 
of Reward. * A perfefb Charafter, ia 
which we always fuppofe infinite Good- 
nefs, guided by unerring Wifdom, and 
fupported by Almighty Power, is the 
iroper Objeil of perfeift Love ; and tho' 
K that 

• Sti Butl*r'» SermsB sa tie Lave of Qui, ■ 
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thatCharaftcr fuftains to us the Relation of 
a Benefa£tor^ yet the Mind, deeply ftruck 
with that Perfeftion, is quite loft am id ft 
fuch a Blaze of Beauty, and grows as it 
were infenfible to thofe minuter Irradia- 
tions of it upon itfelf. To talk therefore 
of a mercenary Love of God, or which has 
Tear for its principal Ingredient, is equally 
impious and abfurd. If we do not love 
the lovelieft Objefl: in the Univerfe for his 
own Sake, no Profpeft of Good or Fear 
of III can ever bribe our Efteem, or cap- 
tivate our Love. Thefe AfFeftions are 
too noble to be bought or fold, or bar- 
tered in the way of Gain ; fVorth, or Me- 
rit^ is their Objeft, and their Reward is 
fomething fimilar in kind. Whoever in- 
dulges fuch Sentiments and AfFedlions to- 
wards the Deity, muft be confirmed in 
the Love of Virtue, in a Defire to imitate 
its all-perfed Pattern, and in a chearful 
Security that all his great Concerns, thofc 
of his Friends, and of the Univerfe, fhall 
be abfolutely fafe under the Conduft of 
unerring Wifdom, and unbounded Good- 
nefs. It is in his Care and Providence 
alone that the good Man, who is anxious 
for the Happinefs of all, finds perfc<5t 
Serenity, a Serenity aeither ruJffled by 

partial 
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^rtial 111, nor foured bj private Difap:- 

pointmnit. 

When we confider the un- 
ftained Purity and abfolute ^f"'-""' 
Perfedion of the Divine Na- 
ture, and refled: withal on the Imperfec- 
tion and various Blemilhes of oui- own, 
we muft fink, or be convinced we ought 
Xo fink,into the deepeft Humility and Pro- 
ftration of Soul before him, who is lb won- 
derfully great and holy. When farther.we 
call to mind what low and languid Feelings 
wehaveof theDivinePrefenccandMajefty, 
vhat.Infenfibility of his fatherly and imi- 
VerJal Goodnefs, nay what ungrateful Re- 
turns we have made to ic, how far wc 
come fliort of the Perfedtion of his Law, 
4nd the Dignity of our own Nature, how 
much we have indulged to the felfifh Paf- 
lions, and how little to the benevolent 
Ones, we mult be conlcious that it is our 
Duty to repent of a Temper and Conduft 
:fo unworthy our Nature, and unbecom- 
ing our Obligations to its Author, and to 
relbive and endeavour to atft a wifer and 
better Part for the future. The Connec-. 
-tion of our Depravity and Folly with in- 
Kvard Remorfe, and many outward Cala- 
Hlliiu^s, being eflabliihcd by the Deity 
mk .. K 2 him- 
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^mfelf, is a natural Intimation of his 
Prefent Difpleafure with us ; and a Pro- 
Pcnfity to continue in the fame Courfe, 
^ontradled in confequence of the Laws of 
Habit, gives us juft Ground of Fear, that 
we are obnoxious to his farther Difplea.- 
fure; as that Propenfity gives a Stability 
to our Vice and Folly, and forebodes our 
Perfeverance in them. 
„ Neverthelefs, from the Cha- 

FardaL rafter which his Works exhi- 
bit of him, from thofe Delays 
or Alleviations of Punifliment which Of- 
fenders often experience, and from the 
merciful Tenour of his Adminiftration in 
many other Inftances, the fincere Penitent 
may entertain good Hopes that his Pa- 
rent and Judge will not be fVrift to mark 
Iniquity, but will be propitious and fa- 
vourable to him, if he honeftly endea- 
vours to avoid his former Praftices, and 
Jbbdue his former Habits, and to live in 
a greater Conformity to the Divine Will, 
for the future. If any Doubts or Fears 
fliould ftill remain, how far it may be 
confiftent with the Reftitude and Equity 
of the Divine Government to let his Ini- 
quities pafs unpunilhed, yet he cannot 
think it unfuitable to his paternal Cle* 

mency 
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inency and Wifdom to contrive a 
■of retrieving the penitent Offender, that 
hall unite and reconcile the Majefly and 
;Mercy of his Government. If Reafbn can- 
not of icfeli fuggefl: fuch a Scheme, it gives 
^t leaft fome Ground to expefl: it. But 
though natural Religion cannot let in more 
[fiight and AfTurance on fo intcrefting a 
iubjed, yet it will teach the humble 
Theift to wait with great Su'imifTion for 
any farther Intimations it may pleafe the 
' fupreme Governor to give of his Will ; 
to examine with Candour and Impartia- 
■Jity, whatever Evidence Ihall be propofed 
to him of a Divine Revelation, whether 
^at Evidence is natural or fupernatural -^ 
ip embrace it with Veneration and Chcar- 
a^nefs, if the Evidence is clear and con- 
vincing i and finally, if it bring to light 
ny new RiLtions or ConneSticns, natural 
leligion will perfuade its fincere Votary 
faithfully to comply with the Ohligalhiuiy 
ind perlonn 'Mt Duties which refulc frotii 
thofe Relations and Conneftions. — This js 
Thciftn, Piely, the Completion of Morality I ' 
We muft farther obferve, w'oTjhtb, . 
Jiat all thofe AfFeifbons which ^rmfl,' '' 
ire fuppofed to regard the '^'""hk"'- 
^ity as their immediate and 
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. :r: rri) Energies of tfie 
;.:. er: y exert nemfclvcs 
. Nf i: ::5 other Energies, 
c crcarcr A«ftivity by that 
hcrc:o:c c\i: D'^ty as well as 
» .. ••:•": T . - ■;;. c'^cTL 2! l^ated Time?, and 
: *:*.::i...*. jV^r.-n Ac:>, to contcm- 
:...rr r..-^.- ;.. : -; ::c c^^r Onc::naJ of our 
: \. .:•.;. :r: r^rcr.: c: a:i Bcautv, and 
.. o:».\ ; r: cxrrcfs cur Veneration 
- . 1.":. r« ^r*. a^rjl and devout Re- 
. . : . .••• "r 5 Ff rfefticns, and to evi- 
• . ,; ....: *.-. ;.J:j.>. by celebrating his 
v\ .1 . , V, ^->i :r.ir.'s.r::'!y acknowledging 
« • ^ ?<:;.■::>. ?: :.< Jikcwife our Duty, 
r ... :v • r \; : V. i> o.-' Sorrow and Humi- 
«. : . .\ ^v:::;.'5 i. .:r Ingratitude and 
:. ^. \ .i:^.:v c;:r PipencencconGod, 
•.\ *', • C^r.:^. rrce in his Goodncfs, by 
• ^ * -^il ^ > BciTing snd gracious Con- 
^. V .;" .*. i:::i:i:^.c ihc \Veaknefs, and 
*. \A ^"'^ s.\":'v: ::ons of our Nature; 
^ V r. ^JL % . :o :i i:::y our Senlc of his Au- 
tx- ;\ iv- vM Kui:h in his Government, 
b\ ^.\.^:- *£; o.::;Kvts to do his Will, and 
IX ."^:\::^.a; o.:ru\ve> to his Difpofal. Thefe 
P^:>^ JL'v no: thorerbre obligatory, be- 
c^L c :he Deiry needs or can be profited 
by :Scai *, but as they arc apparently de^ 

cent 
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' tent and moral, fuitable to the Relations 
he l*Liilains of our Creator , Sene/aitary Law- 
giver, and yudge-t expreiTive of our State 
and Obligations, and improving to our 
iTempers, by making us more Rational, 
^Social, God-like, and confequently more 
jHdppy. 

We have now confidercd 

iL Piety, or the W'.r- '^,^ 
lip of the Mnd, that which is 
[ in Spirit aad in Truth ; we (hall con- 
P^lude this Seftion with a flicrt Account of 
I that which is External. ExternalWoV' 
fhip is founded on the fame Principles as 
Internal, and of as ftrift moral Obliga- 
tion. It is either private or public. De- 
z-olien, that is inward, or purely intelleflualy 
is too fpiritual and abftrafted an Opera- 
tion for the Bulk of Mankind. The Ope- 
i racions of their Minds, fuch efpecially as 
. are employed on the moft fubli me, immate- 
rial Objefts, muft be aflifted by their out- 
ward Organs^ or by fomc Help from the 
Imagination, otherwife they will be foon 
difiipated by fenfible IniprefTioiis, or grow 
tirefome if too long continued. Ideas are 
fuch flecti[^ things, that they mull be 

i fixed, and lo fubtle, that they muft be 
pxpreffed and deliaeated as it wac, by fen- 
^ K 4 fible 
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Cb!c Marks and Images, ctherwife wc 
cannot attend to them, ncr be much af- 
leered bv them . Therefore verbal Ad^ 
rsticr,^ Prsjer^ Praifey Thankjgivingy and 
CcK^ffficn^ are admirable Aids xo inward 
Devchcn, fix our Attention, compolc 
ind enliven our Thoughts, imprels us 
rr.ore deeply with a Senfe of the awful 
Prefence in which we are, and, by a na- 
tural and mechanical fort of Influencr, 
tend to heighten thofe devout Feelings 
and Affcciions which we ought to enter- 
tain, and after this manner reduce into 
formal and explicit A6t. 

This holds true in an higher 
j^y "^ Degree in the cafe of public 

Wcrfhip, where the Prefenc^ 
of our Fe;!ow-creatures, and the power- 
ful Contagion of ihc facial Afie6lions con- 
ipire to kindle and fpread the devout 
Flame with greater Warmth and Energy. 
To conclude : As God is the Parent and 
Head of the foetal Syfteni^ as he has formed 
us for a focicl Siate^ as by one we find the 
beft Security againft the Ills of Life, and 
in the other enjoy its greateft Comforts, 
and as by means of hotb^ our Nature at- 
tains its higheft (mprovement and Perfec- 
tion \ and moreover, as xhtttzicpuhlie Blef^ 
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M^figs and Crimes in which we all fliare in 
1 ibme degree, and public fVunts and Dan.- 
\.gers to which all are expofed, it is there- 
T fore evident, that the various and folemn 
E Offices ok'fublic Religion^ are Duties of in- 
[■ difpenfible moral Obligation, among the 
Vbcft Cements of Society, the firtnelt 
f-Prop of Governmen., and the taireft" Or- 
nament of both. , 
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BOOK III. 
SEC T. . J, 

Cf Praftical Ethics, or tht Culture of 

the Mind. . 

Dignity and 'T X T^ ^avc HOW gone thro" 

i7^thJ^' VV- a particular Detail of 
Jg^f ' the feveral Duties we owe to 

Ourselves, to Society, and 
to God. In confidering the frSi Order 
of Duties, we juft touched on the Me- 
thods of acquiring the different kinds of 
GoodSi^ wTiich we arc led by Nature ta 

purfucj 
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pnrfue -, 011?/ we left the Confidcratlon of 
tlie Method of acquiring the Moral Goods 
of the Mind to a Seiition by itfclf, becaufe 
of its fingular Importance. This Seftiou 
then will contain a brief Enumeration of 

- ihe Arts of acquiring Firluous Habits^ and 

k of eradicating i^iiious Ones, as far as is con- 
filVnt with the Brevity of fuch a Work } 
a Subjcft of the utoioft Difficulty as well 

. as Importance in Morals ; to which, ne- 
veFthelefs, the lealf Attention has been ge- 
nerally given by A/sra/ Writers. This will- 

' properly follow a Detail of Duty, as it 
wiU direifh us to fuch Means or Helps as 

. arc moft neceflary and. conducive to the 

'Pradiceof it. 

Jn the firft Pare of this In- Se/>m-ytat 

■ <)uiry we traced the Order in BvdfenfiUt 

liwhich the Paffions fhoot up in '^"^'^ 
tJie different Periods of human Life. 

' That Order is not accidental, or depen- 

■'dent on the Caprice of Men, or the Influ- 
ence of Cuftom and Education ; but arifes 
Irom the Original Conftitution and Laws 
of our Nature ; of which this is one, viz, 

EThat fenfeble ObjcAs make the firft 
and ftrongeft ImprefTions on the Mind," 
liefe, by means of our outward Organs 
ing conveyed to [he IMind, become Ob- 
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Jcfts of its Attention, on which it rcflefis, 
Vfhtn the outward Objects are no longjcr 
prefent, or, in other words, when the Im- 
ureflions upon the outward Organs ceafe. 
Thefc Objects of the Mind's Reflexion 
are called Ideas or Images. Towards theic,. 
by another Law of our Nature, we are 

. net altogether indifferent, but correfpon- 
dcnt Movements of Dejire or Aver/ion^ Lave 

. or Hatred^ arife, according as the Objefts, 

. of which they are Images or Copies, made 
an agreeable or difagreeable Imprellion on 
our Organs. Thofe Ideas and AffeSlions 
which we experience in the firfi Period of 
Life, we refer to the Body, or to Sense \. 
ind the Taste which is formed towards 
them, we call a sensible, or a merely 
NATURAL Taste ; and the Objefts cor- 
refponding to them we in general call 
GOOD or pleasant^ 

Ideas of But, as the Mind moves 

Beauty and forward in its Courfe, it ex- 
^fine rafie. xitti^s its Views, and receives a 
new and more campkx Set of Ideas^ in 
which it obferves Unifarmtyy Variety^ Si- 
fmlitude^ Symmetry of Part Sy Reference to an 
£ndy Novelty^ Grandeur. Thefe compofe 
% vaft Train and Diverfity of inagery^ 
which the Mind compounds,, divides, and 

xnouldsb 
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moulds into a ihaufand Forms, in the 
" bfcnce of thofe ObjciSls which fii-ft tr»- 
Jtroduced it. And this more complicated 
iJmagery fuggefts a new Train of Defires 
md jiffeSions, full as fprightlyandengag- 
; as any which have yet appeared. 'I'hts 
lole Clafs of Percejitcom or Imprefftons is 
referred to the Imagination, and forms 
1 higher Taftc than the Senftble, and 
has an immediate and mighty In- 
fluence on the finer Paflions of our Na- 
Riue, and is commonJy termed a fine 
Taste, 

The Objefts which correfpond to this 
^afie we ufe to call beautiful, harmonious, 
^reai, or wonderful, or in general by the 
^Jame of Beauty. 
The Mind Hill pulliing on- M^r^l u^^ 
Swards and increafing its Stock mda Morel 
lef Ideas, afcends from thofe to '^''■^'' 
t an higher Species of Objefts, viz. the Or- 
Vtier and Mutual Relations oi'Mindsto each 
' other, their reciprocal AffeBiom, Charac- 
ters, Anions, and various AfpeSls. In thefe 
it difcovers a Beautf, a Grandeur, a DecO' 
rum, more intererting and alluring than in 
any of the former kinds. Thefe Objeds, 
or the Images of them, pafling in review 
- before the Mind, do, by a neceffary Law 
of 
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of our Nature, call forth another and no* 
bier Set of Afibdlions, as jidmration^ 
Efieem, Lave^ Honour ^ Gratitude^ Benevc^ 
knee J and others of the like Tribe. This 
Clafs of Perceptions and their correfpon- 
dent JffeSions^ we refer becaufe of their 
Objedts (Manners) to a Moral Senfe, 
and call the TaSte or Temper they excite 
Moral. And the Objeds which are 
agreeable to this Tafte or 'Temper we deno- 
minate by the general Name of Moral 
Beauty, jn order to diftinguifti it from- 
the other which is termed Natural. 

Thefe diflPerent Sets of Ideas 
J^^ttn. <>r Images are the Materials 
about which the Mind employs 
itfelf, which it blends, ranges, and diver-^ 
fifies ten thoufand different ways. It feels 
a ftrong Propenfion to conneft and affo- 
ciate thofe Ideas among which it obferves 
any Similitude^ or any Aptitudey whether 
original and natural^ or cuftomary and arti- 
ficial^ to fuggeft each other. Thus it is^ 
ready to aflbciate the Ideas of Natural 
and Moral Beauty, as both partake of the 
fame Principle^ viz. Dejign^ Harmony of ., 
Pjt/j, or Reference to an Endy and are 
Relative to Mind^ the common Origin of 
Both. A fine Face^ or a graeetul De* 

portmenty 
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r^Kirtment, naturally fuggcfts Ideas of Ms- 
ral Beauty. And many outward Badges, 
as Crowns, Crofiers, Purpie Robes, 
and Statues, do often, by tlie Force of 
Cuftom, excite Moral Sentiments, as 
^^j^fijt Pi^ly> JhA'", Virtue. If any 
panicular Sets of Ideas have been found,. 
at any time, to co-exift in the fame Ob- 
jedts, the Mind (hall ever after have a 
Propenfity to unite them, even when they 
no longer co-exift. Thus, becaufe we 
have fometimes feen a good Temper ac- 
company a good Jfpeit, yirtut annexed to- 
Politenefs, Merit to Fame., we are rtrongly 
inclined to fancy that they can never he 
difunited. When any Ideas or Sets of 
Ideas have been produced by certain Ob- 
jetfts or Occafions immediately and pre- 
fently, which Objedts or Occafions have 
afterwards given rife to a different and 
perhaps quite oppofite Set of Ideas oe 
Imprcffions, the fame Objefts recurring^ 
fhal! bring in view the former Set, while 
the latter, being pofterior in time, Ihall 
be entirely forgot. Thus the Drinker or 
Rakey upon feeing his Bottle, and his 
Companion, or Mirtrefs, (hall amufe 
himfelf with all the gay Ideas of agrec- 

~ ble FeUewJhipy Frietidpip^ Genlkman-lilct 



EfgeymetUf givitig and receiving Pleafuris^ 
which thofe Obje6b iirft excited, but, by 
an unhappy Self-delufion, fhall over- 
look thofe Head acbsy Heart-acbs^ that 
Satiety^ and thofe other mortifying Impref- 
fions which accompanied liiough more 
laterly, his intemperate Indulgences. 

But whatever the Reafons 
ficiMtm* ^^ whether Similiitide^ Co-ex- 

ifience^ CaufaUty^ or any otlier 
Aptitude or Relation^ why any two or more 
Ideas are connefted by the Mind at firft, 
it is an eftablifhed Law of our Nature, 
** That when two or more Ideas have 
•* often ftarted in Company, they form 
fb ftrong an Union, that it is very dif- 
cult ever after to feparate them.'* Thus 
the Lover cannot feparate the Idea of 
Merit from his Miftrefs -, the Courtier that 
of Dignity from his Title or Ribbon ; the 
Msfer that of Happinefs from his Bags^ 
Here the Mind's Procefs is often the fame 
as in its more abftra6led Operations- Whea 
it has once been convinced of the Truth 
of any Geometrical Propofition,. it may 
ftrongly ret^n the Connedion of the 
Terms of the Propofition, fuppofe the 
Equality of the Angles of a Triangle to 
two Right ones, though it does not at- 
tend 
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tend to, or has perhaps forgot, the lU- 
lervLining Ideas which ihewed that Con- 
nediion. In like manner,, tho" perhaps 
it was the Tendency of Wealth and 
Power, when well employej, to private 
Pieafure, or public Happinefs, that gave 
the fond Admirers of either the firfl No- 
tion of their Value, yet their Mind.^hav- 
ing once fettled that ConneSfion, frequently 
forgets the immediate Link, viz. the wife 
or generous Ufe^ and by degrees come 
to admire Wealth and Power for them- 
felves, fancying them intrhJtcaUy valu- 
able, however they areufed, and whether 
iifed or not. By thefe and many other 
ways the ftrongeft Aflbciations of Jdeaa 
are formed, the different Sets of Ideas be- 
fore mentioned are fhiifEed together with- 
out Regularity orDiftinftion, often with- 
out any Natural Alliance or Relation, by 
mere Accident, Example, Company, 
Sympathy, Education, and foniedmts 
by Caprice. So that any kind of Natu- 
ral Good fliall be combined with Moral 
Beauty, nay Ideas the mfill oppofite in 
Nature fljall be coupled together, lb as 
hardly to be ever dilunited in the Obfer- 

tr's Mind : as for inftance, Prudsnce 
th Crafty HetKUr with Injujiics, Re- 
ligim 
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Ugian with Inbumamtyy Corruption or Se- 

mtion with Patriotifm. It is thefe Aflb- 

ciations of Worth or Happinefs with any of 
the different Sets of Objeils or Images 
before fpecified, that form our Tajie^ of 
Complex Idea of Good. By another Law 
of our Nature, ** our AffeSions follow and 
** are governed by this T^afie. And to 
•* thefe AffeSions our CbaraSer and Con- 
*^ duB are fimilar and proportioned, on 
• • the general Tenour ot which our Hap- 
** pinefi principally depends." 

As all our Leading Paf* 
^^^'^^^/- fions then depend on the Di- 
/Mw^/o w reftion which our Tafie takes, 

and as it is always of the fame 
Strain with our Leading Aflbciations, it is 
worth while to enquire a little more partf- 
cularly how thefe are formed, in order to 
deteft the fecret Sources from whence our 
Faflions derive their principal Strength, 
their various Rifes and Falls. For this will 
give us the true Key to their Management^ 
and let us into the right Method of cor- 
redling the Hd and improving the good.- 
rbe Import. A very fUght Infjpeftion in- 

anet and ufi to human Nature fuggelts to 
rftbi Imagi. us, that no kind of Objefts 
**^'' make fo powerful an Imprcf- 

fion 
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fion on ns as thofe which are immediatery 
impreffcd on our Senfes, or ftrongly paint- 
ed on our Imaginations. Whatever is 
purely IntelleSiual, as abftrafted or fcien- 
tific Truths, the Tubtile Relations and 
Differences of Things, has a fainter fort 
of Exiftence in the Mind ; and though It 
may exercife and whet the Memory, the 
Judgment, or the Reafoning Powers^ gives 
hardly any Itnpulfe at all to the Aifive 
Powers, the Paffwns, which are the main 
Springs of Motion. On the other hand, 
were the Mind entirely under the Di- 
rection of Senfe, and imprelTible only by 
fuch Objefts as are prefent, and ftrik« 
fome of the outward Organs, we (hould 
then be precifely in the State of the Brute- 
Creation, and be governed folely by /»- 
fiin£t or Appetite, and have no Power to 
controul whatever ImprefTions are made 
upon us: Nature has therefore endued us 
with a MIDDLE P"acultv, wonderfully 
adapted to our mixed State, which holds 
partly oJ Senfe and partly of Reafon, be- 
ing ftrongly allied to thefo)-mer, and the 
common Receptacle in which all the No- 
tices that come from tiiat quarter are 
treafured up, and yet greatly fubfcrvient 
aod minillerial to the lacier, by giving a 
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Body, a Coherence, and Beauty to itD 
Conceptions. This md£e Faculty is call- 
ed the Imagination, one of the mod 
bufy and fruitful Powers of the Mind. 
Into this common Storehoufe are like- 
wife carried all thofe Moral Images^ or 
Forms which are derived from our Moral 
Faculties of Perception, and there they 
often undergo new Changes and Appear- 
ances, by being mixed "and wrought up 
with the Images and Forms of Senjible or 
Natural Things. By this Coalition of 
Imagery, Natural Beauty is dignified and 
heightened by Moral Siualities and Per- 
feSions^ and Moral polities are at once 
exhibited, and fet ofif by Natural Beauty. 
T\i^fenfible Beauty, or Good, is refined 
from its Drofs by partaking of the Morale 
and the Moral receives a Stamp, a vifiblc 
Charafter and Currency from the Senfible. 
—But in order to judge of this mutual In- 
fluence, it will be proper to give a few In- 
ilances of the Procefs of the Imagination^ or 
of the Energy of the ajfociating Principle. 
Its Ener^ As wc are firft of all ac- 

in various cuftomcd to fenfibU Impref- 

J&W" ^*°"' and»^Af EnjoymentSi 
fenfibU Plea- we contra& early a Se'^fual 
fureu Reli/h^ ov Love of Pkafure^ 

in 
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in the lower Senfe of the Word. In or- 
der however to juftify this Relilh, the 
Mi ad, as it becomes open to higher Per- 
ceptions of Beauty and Goody borrows 
from thence a nobler Set of Images^ as 
fine 7afte^ Generqfily^ focial AffeStiony 
Friendjhip^ good Fellowjhip^ -and the Uke ; 
and, by dreflingout th: ol J Purfuits with 
thefe new Oraaments, gives them an ad- 
ditional Dignity and Luftre. By thefe 
ways the Dejire of a Table^ Love of Finery ^ 
Intrigue^ znd PkafurCy are vaftly increafed 
beyond their natural Pitch, having an 
Impulfe combined ot the Force of the 
natural Appetites and of the fuper-added 
Strength ot thofe PaJJions whicti tend to 
the Moral Species. — When 
the Mind becomes more S/^^fgif 
fenfible to thofe Objefts or of Beauty^ 
Appearances, in which it ^rmonj, 
perceives Beauty^ Uniformity^ 
Grandeur^ and Harmony^ as fine Cloaths, 
elegant Furniture, Plate, Pi6tures, Gar- 
dens, Houfes, Equipage, the Beauty of 
Animals, and particularly the Attraftions 
of the Sex ; to thefe Objedts the Mind is 
led by Nature^ or taught by Cuftom^ the 
Opinion and Example of others^ to annex 
certain Ideas of Mn'al Charalier^ Dig- 

nityy 
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mty^ Decorum, Hcn^ur, Liberality, Ten- 
dernefs, and ASive or Social Enjoyment. 
The Confequence of this Aflbciation is, 
that the Objefts to which thefe are an- 
nexed, muft rife in their Value, and be 
purfued with proportionable Ardor. The 
Enjoyment of them is often attended with 
Pkafure^ and the mere P^^^^ir of them, 
where that is wanting, frequently draws 
Refpell from one's Fallow-creatures : this 
Refpeit is, by many, equivalent to the 
Pleafure of Enjoyment. Hence it happens 
that the Idea of Happinefs is conneJfted 
with the mere Pojfeffionj which is there- 
fore eagerly fought after, without any re- 
gard to the generous Ufe, or honourable En^ 
joyment. Thus the Paffion retting on the 
Means, not the End, i. e. lofing fight of 
its natural Objeft, becomes wild and ex- 
travagant. 

In fine, any ObjeSl, or Ex- 
ralue^/ex' temd Denomination^ a Staff, a 
temai Hym- Carter^ zCup^z^Crown, a Title^ 
^^, ^c. ^^y become a Moral Badge, 

or Emblem of Merit, Magnificence or 
Honour, according as thefe have been 
found, or thought by the Poffeflbrs or 
Admirers of them, to accompany them ; 
yet, by the Deception formerly mention^ 

ed, 
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ed, the Merit or the Condu^ which en- 
titled, or fhould entitle, to thofe Marks 
of Diftindion, (hall be forgo: or neglected, 
and the Badgis themfelves be paJTionately 
affeded, or purfued, as including every 
Excellency. If thefe are attained by any 
Means, all the Concomitants which Na- 
ture, Cujlom, or Accidents have joined to 
them, will be fuppofed to follow of 
courfe. Thus, Morel Ends, with which 
the unhappy Admirer is apt to colour 
over his Paffion and Views, will, in his 
opinion, juftify the mo^ Immoral Means, 
as Projiitution, Adulation, Fraud, Treachery^ 
and every Species of Knavery, whether 
niore open, or more difguifed. 

When Men are once en- ,„t,i,t„.^ 
gaged in Active J_iie, and iheVaiutaf 
tind that IV^altb and Power, ^'^*''"'^- 
generally called Interest, ' 
are the great Avenues to every kind of 
Enjoyment, they are apt to throw in 
many engaging Moral Forms to the Objeft 
ot their Purfyic, in order to juftify their 
Pafiion, and varnifli over the Meafures 
they take to gratify it, as Independency en 
the yices or Paffions of others, Provifion 

(d Security to themfelves and Friends, Pru- 
it Oeconomy or -well-placed Charity, Social 
Cotnmu- 
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Commuftua/hn^ Superiority to tbcir Erie- 
"wies^ who arc all Villains, honourable Ser- 
vice^ and many other Ingredients of Merit. 
To attain fuch Capacities ofUfefulnefs or 
Enjoyment^ what Ar.ts, nay what Mean- 
neffes can be thought blameable by thofc 

cool Purfucrs of Intereft ? Nor have 

they, whom the gay World is pleafed to 
indulge with the Title of Men of Pleafure^ 
their Imaginations lefs pregnant with 
Moral Images^ with which they never fail 
to ennoble, or, if they cannot do that, to 
palliate their grofs Purfuits. Thus Ad- 
miration of Wity of Sentiments and Merits 
Friendjhip^ Love^ generous Sympathy^ mu- 
tual Confidence^ giving and receiving Plea- 
Jure^ are the ordinary Ingredients with 
which they feafon their. Gallantry and 
pleafurable Entertainments •, and by which 
they impofe on thcmfelves and endeavour 
to impofe on others, that their Amours are 
the joint Iffueof Good-fenfe and Virtue. 
,, r^ Thefe AJfociations. vari- 

Jts Influence <m ^ ,:*' , ,' . 

alltbePt^ns. ouUy combmed and propor- 
tioned by the Imagination^ 
from the chief private Paflions, which 
govern the Lives of the Generality, as 
the Love of AStion^ of Pleafurej Wealthy 
andFiWW^i they influence xh^ Defenjive^ 

and 
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and aSeA the public Pajftons^ and rtife 
Joy or Sorrow^ as they are gratified or 
difappointed. So that in efFeft, thefe 
Aflbciations of G^^^i and £x;/7, Beaufy 
and Deformity ^ and the Paflions they raife, 
are the main Hinges of L//i? and Manners^ 
and the great Sources of opr Happinefs or 
Mifery. It is evident, therefore, that the 
whole of Moral Culture muft depend on 
giving a right Direftion to the Leading 
Pajftqns^ and duly proportioning them to 
the Value of the Ol^eSfs or Goods purfued, 
under what Name foevcr they may ap- 
pear. 

Now, in order to give them Moral Cui- 
this right DireSiion and due *^''^* p 
Proportion^ it appears, from the ou7rJflf or 
foregoing Detail, that thofe imagination. 
Affcciations of Ideas, upon which the 
Paflions depend, muft be duly regulated ; 
that is to fay, as an exorbitant Paflion for 
fVealtb^ Pleafure, or Power^ flows from 
an AJfociation or Opinion that more Beauty 
and Good^ whether Natural or Morale 
enters into the Enjoyment or PoflciBon 
of them, than really belongs to either ; 
therefore^ in reftoring thofe Paflions to 
their juft Proportion, we muft begin with 

L cor- 
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corrcfting the Opinion^ or breaking the 
fa/fe yfffbcia iont or, in other words, we 
muft decompound the Complex Phantom 
of Happinefs or Go d^ which we fondly 
admire -, difunite thole Ideas, that have 
J10 natural Alliance ; and feparate the 
Criminal Ideas of Pt^ealtb^ Poiier^ or Plea-- 
fure^ from the foreign Mixtures incorpo- 
rated with it, which enhance its Value, 
or give it its chief Power to enchant and 
ieduce the Mind. For inftance, let it be 
confidered how poor and inconfiderable 
a Thing fVealth is, if it be disjoined from 
real Ufe^ or from Ideas of Capacity iu 
the Pofleflbr to do good from Indepen-- 
dency^ Generojity^ Pravifion far a Family 
or Friends^ and Social Communication with 
others. By this Standard let its true 
Value be fixed *, let its Mifapplication, 
or unbcncvolent Enjoyment be accounted 
fordid and infamous \ and nothing wor- 
thy or eftimable be afcribed to the mtrts 
PoJfeJJion of it, which is not borrowed 
from its gemrous Ufe. 

BySeif^de^ If that compkx Form of 

jmW, and Good which is called PUnfurt^ 

fyZfi' f "gages us, let it be analyfed 

into its conftituent Principles, 

or 
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or thole Alluremenls ic draws from the 

Iliart and Imagination, in order to htigliten 
the low part ot the Indulgence ; let the 
ftparate and ccmparative Moment of eacK 
diftiniflly afccrtained, and deduced 
pom that grols p:irc, and this Remainder 
fcf the accumulative Enjoyment will 
vindic down into a poor, infipid, tran- 
fetory thing. In prcportion as the Op:- 
ol ihc.Good purfucd abates, the ySd- 
mrution mutt decay, and the Paffion Io(e 
Strength of courfe. One effectual way 
) lower the Opinion, and confeqviently to 
frcaken the Hal/il founded on ic, is to 
braiSife kficr pieces of Self-denial, or lo 
ibftain, to a certain pitch, from the Pur- 
iiic or Enjoyment of the favourite Ob- 
jt"^ ; and, that this may be the more 
fcafiiy accompiiflied, one mufl avoid thofe 
■Occafions, that Company, thofc Places 
fkad the other Circumllances that em- 
flamed one and endeared the oilsr. And, 
as a CiMnttr-procefs^ let bibber or even 
different Enjoyments be brought in view, 
other Paffions played upon the former, 
different Places frequented, other Exer- 
■cifes tried, Company kept with Perfons 
"^f a different, or more correct way of 
L 2 ihink- 
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thinking, both in Natural and Moral 
Subjcfts. 

Bj a Sound ^^ much depends on our 

znANaturel fettlng out Well in Life, Jet 
£jMcatkm. thtTcuihfulF^inQY, which is 
,apt to be very florid and luxuriant, be 
early accuftomed, by InJlru£lion^ Example^ 
and fignificant Mord Exercifes^ nay by 
JL.ooks> Geftures, and every other Tefti- 
xnony of juft Approbation or Blame, to 
annex Ideas of Meriiy Honour and Hap- 
pinefs^ not to Birpb^ Drefs^ Rank^ Beautyj 
Fortune^ Ptwer^ Populariijy and the like 
outward Things, but to Moral and truly 
'Virtuous ^^Uties^ and to thofe Enjoyments 
which fpring from a well-informed Judg- 
ment, and a regular Conduft of the Af* 
fcftions, efpecially thofe of thtfocial^d 
BJintereJied kind. Such dignified Forms 
of Beauty and Goody often fuggefted, 
and, by moving Pictures and Examples, 
Warmly recommended to the Imagination^ 
enforced by the Authority of Confcience^ 
and demonflrated * by Reafon to be the 
furcft Means of Enjoyment, and the only 
independent, undeprivable and durable 
Goods^ will be the b^ft Counter- balance 

to 
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, and ilie Orniefl Fonii 



meaner Paffioi 

1 and S curiry ro Virtue, 
lE is of great Imporuni-s Bvri,i'hih 
ro tlie forming aj'ufi Ta/le, or ^jm'H*- 
'UK and large Conceptions of «^^-""-'- 
"appincfs, to ftudy ami undfrlland //«- 
Nature well, to letiieinbcr what a 
lOipiicared Syfteni i* is, particularly to- 
have deeply imprintcil on Ovir Mind that 
Gradation of imjes, Fiuuhteit and 
Powers of Enjo mint formerly mentioned, 
and tbe Suho.'dination of Giois rKfiiUing 
from thence, whicli Nature points out, 
and the Experience of Mankind con- 
firms 1 who, when they think fcrioufly, 
and are not under the immediate Influence 
of fome violent Prejudice or Fallion, 
prefer not the Pleafores of Acliont Con- 
tetJiphtron, Seciely, and tnoft Exerdf-s and 
Joys of the Moral kind, as Friendjhip,. 
JSlatural Jffe^ion, and the like, to all 
"fMyJiij/ Gratifications whatfocver. Where 
difft-rent Species of Plcafure arc 
liended into one Complex Form^ let them, 
accurately diilinguiftied, and be re- 
ared each to its proper Faculty and Senfi^ 
and examined apart what they have pecu- 
liar,, whit common with other-^, S'-.d whar 
L 3 foreign, 
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B» fcfljitfT- foreign and adventitious. Let 
/ V th€ Aio' jyeattb , Gra f^deur , Luxury , 

2S.v^.v ^^'^'^j Famcy and the like, be 
•fMfinmt tried by this Ted, and their 
^''"^" tnic Alloy will be found out — 

Iax. it be farther conlidcrcd, whether the 
Wind may not be eafy and enjoy itfclf 
greatly, though it want many of thofe- 
Elegancies and Superfluities of Life which 
fome poflfefs, or that Load of Wealth 
and Power which others eagerly purfue, 
and under which they groan. Let the 
Difficulty of attaining, the Precariouf* 
ntfs of poffeflTing, and the many Abate- 
ments in enjoying, over-grown Wealth 
and envyed Greatneft, of which the w^ary 
Pofltrffors fo frequently complain, as the 
Hurry of Bufmef?, the Burthen of Com- 
pany, of paying Att-^ndance to the Few^ 
and giving it to the Many^ the Cares of 
keeping, the Fears of lofing, and the 
Defires of increafing what they have, and 
the other Troubles which accompany this 
pitiful Drudgery and pompous Servitude, 
let thefe and the like Circumftances lie 
often confidered that are conducive to the 
removing or kffcning the Opinion of fuch 

Goods, 
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3s,. and the attendant Pajims or Sat 
pDf fajfiotts will decay of courfc. 

Ltt t'^e peculiar Bent of our ^^ .b/.rviig- 

Ndcure and Charaifter be ob- vuraivaB.^t 

Erved, whether we arc mod ""f'^''"'^' 

inclined to form AfTbciations 

.md relilh Objefts of the Seajil>le, Inid- 

\jeSualt or Moral kinJ. Let ih l which 

s the Afcendant be particularly watclit-J, 

let it be direiSted to right Objedts, be iin- 

Pproved by proportioned Exercifcs, and 

guarded by proper Checks from an op- 

pofite Qyarcer. Thus, the Senfibk turn 

lay be exalted by the btlelUSlual, and 

I 'I'afte for the Beauty of ihejfw A-ts, and 

K)th may be niaie fubfcrvienC to convey 

jand rivet Sentiments highly Moral and 

public fpirile I. This inward Survey niufl: 

^xtend to the Strength and IVeakneJfa of 

Jgne's Natu e, one's C'ndUiort^ C.nmSions, 

^iialHludes, J-'oriu'ie, Studies, Acquaintance, 

and the other Circumftances of one's 

L''e, from which evfry Man will form 

the jufteft Ilftimate of his own DifpoH- 

tions and Charader, and tlic bed Rults 

for correifling and improving them. And, 

in order to do this- with more Advantage, 

thofe lime}, or Criiscal Siafins be 

L 4 watched. 
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vatch'd, when the Mind is beft difpofed 
towards a Chang* , and Ice them be im- 
proved by vigorous Refolutions^ PromifeSy 
or whatever el(e will engage the Mind to 
perfcverc in Virtue. Let the C^nduB^ in 
fine, be often reviewed, and the Cc^ujts of 
its Corruption or Improvement be carefully 
obferved- 

Bj fnmint ^^ ^'l^ greatly conduce to 
^^eraiExfr^ refine the Moral Tafte and 
'-•'• ftrcngthen the virtuous Tern- 

fcrj to accuftom the Mind to the fre- 
quent Exercife of Moral Sentimints and 
Determinations J by reading Eifiory^ Poetry^ 
particularly of the Pilfure/que and Dra^ 
uu!tie kind, the Study of the fne Arts j 
by convcrfing with the moft eminent for 
Good- fenfe and Virtue ; but abcve all by 
frequent and repeated Afts of Human ty^ 
Coinpaffion, Friendjhipj Potitenefs and Hof- 
p'tdity. It is Exercife gives Health and 
Strength. He that reafons moft fre- 
quently becomes the wifcft, and moft 
enjoys the Pleafures of Wifdom. He 
who is moft often afFeded by Objefts of 
Companion in Poelry, Hijiory^ or real 
LifCy will have his Soul moft open to 
Pity and its delightful Pains and Duties, 

So 
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€b he alfo who praftifes moft diligently 
the Offices of Kindnefs and Charity, will' 
by it cultivate that Difpofition, from, 
whence all his Pretenfions to perfonar 
Merit muft arife, his prefcnt and his 
future Happiners. i 

An ufctul and honourable Bj anlmiifl' 
nploymcnt in Life will ad- t'^'yiM.. 
tiiniiler a thoufand Opportunities of this 
Ikind, and greatly ftrengthen a Senfe of 
l^irtue and good Affections, which muft 
: nourilhed by right Training, as well 
our Undcrftandings. For fiich aa 
Employn:ient, by enlarging one's Expe- 
•ience, giving an Habit of Att^niion and! 
"Caution, or obliging o-ne from NecelTity 
|ftr Intcreft, to keep a Guard over the 
IJ'alTionG, and iludy the outward Deccn- 
fTits and Appearances of Virtue, will by 
degrees produce good Habits, and at" 
length infinuate the Love of Virtue andi 
Honefty for its own Salic. 
It is a great Inducement 
the Exercife of Benevo- 
lence to view Human Nature 
I a faV(jurable Light, to ob- 
trvc the Charaflers and Circumftanccs; 
F Mankind on the fatrefi Sides, to putt 
La the 



By liifu/u^ 
Men and 
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the bcft ConftruAioos on their AAiotts 
they will bear, and to confider them as 
the RcAilt of partial and miJlakeH^ rather 
than ill AflFcflions, or, at wor(l> as the 
kxcdTcs of a pardooable Self-love, fel- 
dom or never the EfFcft of pure Malice. . 
ByCai^di^ Above all, the Nature and 

rmikm wtd Confequenc€s of Virtue and Vice^ 
t^s ExiT' jjj^jj. Confequenccs being the 

Law of our Nature and Will 
of Heaven ; the Light in which they 
appear to our Supreme Parent and Lam- 
giver^ and the Reception they will meei 
with from him, muft be often attended 
to. The Exercifts of Pietrj. as Jdoror 
ticn and Praife of the Divine Excellency, 
If/vocation oU flnd Dependence on his Aid, 
Confeffion^ Tbankfgi'*jing^ and Refignation^ 
are habitually to be indulged, and fre- 
quently performed, not only as medicinal^ 
but highly improving to the 1 emper. 
h\'iufiy'tfn,vs To conclude: it will be 
f'jHumim of admirable Efficacy towards 
unttfakm eradicating bad Habits, and 
nvhhaju^ implanting good ones, fre- 
""^'' quently to contemplate Hur 

man Life^ as the great Nufferj of ouif^ 
tun and immmal £xijter?ce^ as that Statjt 

of 
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vX Probation,, in which we are to be edit- 
cated for a. Divine Life, To rimember^. 
that our ytrtues or Vices will be immortal 
as our felves, and influence ouf future as 
well as our prefent Happinefs — and there- 
fore« chat every Difpofitlon and Aiflion 
is to be regarded as pointing beyond the 
prefent to an immortal Duration. An 
habitua] Attention to this wide and \m- 
ponaat ConneiJion will give a vafl Com- 
pafs and Dignity to our Sentiments 
and Aflions, a noble Superiority to the 
' Pleafures and Pains of Life, and a gene- 
rous Ambition to make aurViriue as im- 
mortal as ovir Bein^^ 



SECT. 11. 

Motives to Firtue. from- ptrfonal Happinefs. 

WE have already, con- moMv,,- 
fidered our Ohligtftitins fi-ompcrfinal 
to the Pradice of Virus, ari- "''Pi-'"M- 
fuig ffom the Cenflilulien of our.Naturc, 
b^which.we zee led. to apprtrve a ccrrtaiii 
(Mder. and Oecommy of JffedionSy and' a 
ci:lt.un 
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certain Courfe ef ^Siion correfpondcrit to 
ii. * — But bcfides this, there arc feveral 
Motives, which (Irengthen and fecure 
Virtue, though not tbcmfelves of a Mth' 
ral kind. Thcfe are, its tendency to per^ 
final HappimfSy and the contrary Tendetuif 
of Vice. '* Perfonal Happincfs arifcs, 
*t cither from the State of a Man*s own 
•' Mind, or from the State and Dif- 
'^ polition of external Caufes towards 
** him." 

Bappinefs of Wc Ihall firft cxaminc the 
Firtuefrom " Tendency of Virtue to Hap- 

nA:itbin. u pj^cfs with Tcfpcft tO thc 

" State of a Man's own Mind." — This 
is a Point of the utmoft Confequence in 
Moral?, becaufe, unlefs we can convince 
ourfclves, or (hew to others, that, by 
doing our Duiy^ or fulfiUing our Moral 
alligations^ we confult the grcateft Satis^ 
fadtion of our own Mind, or our higheft 
Intereft on the whole, it will raife ftrong 
and often unfurmountable Prejudices 
againft the Prafticc of Virtue, efpecially 
whenever there arifes any Appearance of 
X)ppoJition between our Da/>', and our Sa^ 
SisfaHion or Jntir^. To Creatures ^ 

dc-^ 

• Fid. Book I. Sea: i> %, l^c. 
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rdefimus of Happinrfs, and averle taM'n- 
ferv as we are, and often fo oddly fitu- 
atcd amidft contending Paffions and In^ 
lerefts, ic is necelTary that Virtue appear 
not only an honourable., but a.fki:!jing and 
beneficen' Form. And in ordfr to juft fy 
our Choice to ourfclves,, as well as before 
others, we niuft ourfeJves feel and be 
able to avow in the Face of the whole 
Worldj that htr Ways are Ways of Piea- 
fantncfs and her Paths the Paths of Peace. 
This will ftiew, beyond all Contradi(n;ion, 
that we not only approve, but can give 
a lufficicnt Reafon ior what we do. 

Let any Man, in_ a cool j,^,„„^, ^ 
Hour, when he is difeng^ged ^ke ta the 
from Bufinefs, and undifturbed £"j^^/ 
by Paffion, as fuch cool Hours 
wilt fometlmes happen, fit down, and 
ferioufly refleift with himfelf what State 
or Temper of Mind he would chufe to 
feel and indulge, in order to be eafy and 
to enjoy himfelf. Would he chu^e, for 
that purpofe, to be in a conftant DiiTipa- 
tion and Hurry of Thought ; to be di- 
fturbed in the Exercife of his Reafoni to 
have various, and often interfering Phan- 
toms of Good playing before his Imagi- 

■" nation. 
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nation, folicicing and diftrat^ihg him b]^ 
turns, now fouthing him with amufing 
Hopes, then torturing him with anxious 
Fears ; and to approve this Minute what 
he ihail condemn the next ? Would he 
ohufe to have a ftrong and painful Senis 
of every petty Injury ; quick Apprehen-^ 
fions of every impending. Evil ; incefianc 
and infatiable Defires of Power, Wealth, 
Honour, Pleafurej^an irreconcileable An-- 
tipathy againft a 1 Competitors and Rir- 
vals ; infolent and tyrannical Difpofitions . 
to all below him *, fawning^ and at the fame 
time envious, Difpofitions to all above 
him ; with dark Sufpicions and Jealou- 
fies of every. Mortal ? Would he. chufe 
neither to love nor be beloved of any, 
to have no Friend in whom to confide, 
or^ with whom to interchange his Sen- 
timents or Defigns *, no Favourite, ca^ 
whom ' to beftow his Kindnefs, or vent: 
his PafTtons ;• in fine, to ,be confcious oi ^ 
no Merit with Mankind,, no Efteem 
from any Creatuj;e, no good A&(5ttoa 
to his Maker, no Concern for,. or Hopes 
of his Approbation *, but infte^.of all 
thefe, to hate, and know that.he is hated, 
to contemn, and know that .be is con-. 

teraned 
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i^emned by, all ; by the Good, becaule 
he is lb unlike ; ami by the Bad, becaufe 
lie is lb like tlienirdves-, to hate or to 
dread tlie very Being that made him j 
Land in fhort, to have h s Breaft the Seat 
^■f Pride and PaiTion, Petulance and Re- 
■renge, deep Melancholy, cool Malign 
nity, and all the other Furies that ever 
polleffcd and tortured Mankind ? — 
Would our calm Enquirer after Happi- 
nefs pitch on fucli a State, and fuch a 
Temper ot Mind, as the molt likciy 
means to put him in pofTcirion ot" his de- 
fired Eife and SJf-enjoyment ? 

Or would he rather chufe rn/lunne ef 
a*ferene and eafy Flow of I'tniu ea im 

» thoughts; a Realbn clear and '^""f"'- 
tompofed i a Judgment unbiulTcd by Pre- 
judice, and undirtrafted by PafTion j a 
fober and well-governed Fancy, which 
prefents the images of Things true and 
unmixed with delufive and unnatural 
Charms, and therefore adminifters no 
improper or dangerous Fuel to the Paf- 
fions, but leaves the Mind free to chufe 
or rejeift as becomes a reafonable crea- 
ture ; a fwee.c and fedate Temper, not 
eafily ruffled by Hopes or Fears, prone 
~"" neither 
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neither to Sufpicion nor Revenge, apt to 
view Men and Things in the fairtft Lights, 
and to bend gently to the Humours of 
others rather than obftinatcly to contend 
with them ?. Would he chufe fuch Mo- 
deration and Continence of Mind, as. 
neither to be ambitious of Power ^ fond 
of Honours^ covetous of Wealthy nor. 
a Slave to Pieafure \ a Mind of courfe 
neither elated with Succcfs, nor dejcdcd 
with Difappointment ; fuch a moddd and. 
noble Spirit as fupports Power without 
Infolence, wears Honours without Pride, 
ufes Wealth without Profufion or Parfi- 
mony ; and rejoices more in giving than i 
in receiving Pieafure ; fuch Fortitude and 
Equanimity as rifcs above Misfortunes, 
or turns them into Bleffings ; fuch Inte* 
grity and Grcatnefs of Mind, as neither- 
flatters the Vices, nor triumphs over the 
Follies of Men j as equally fpurns Ser- 
vitude and Tyranny, and will neither en- 
gage in low Defigns, nor abet them in 
others ? Would he chufe, in fine, fuch 
Mildnefs and Benignity of Heart as takes 
part in all the Joys, and refufcs none of 
the Sorrows of others; ftands we!l-aflfcft- 
ed to all Mankind ; is confcious of me- 
eting 




I 
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fttJag the Eftecm of all, and of being be- 
loved by the beft -, a Mind which di- 
lights in doing good without any Shew, 
and yec arrogates nothing on that ac- 
count ^ rejoices in loving and being be- 
loved by its MikcT, acts ever under his 
Eye, refigns itlelf to its Providence, and 
triumphs in his Approbation ? —Which 
of thcfe Dilpofitions would be his Choice, 
in order to be contented, ferene and hap- 
py ? — The former Temper is Vice, the 
laller ViRTi'E. Where Otie prevails, 
there Misery prevails, and by the 
Generality is acknowledged to prevail. 
"Where the otber reigns, there Happiness 
reigns, and by the Confeffion of Man- 
kind is acknowledged to reign. The 
PirfeLiion of cither Temper is M'firyt 
or Happinefs in Perfection. Therefore 
every Approach to either Extreme^ is an 
Approach to Mi^e-y^ or to Happinefs v. 
that is to fay, every Degree of Vice or 
^iriue is accompanied with a fropor- 
vtienable Degree of Mifery or Happinefs. 

But many are of opinion, 
and, by their Pradice feem 
to avow the Opinion, that, 
by blpndir^ or fo'Kning thf. 
Extremes, anJ artfully recon- 
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crling Virtue with Vice^ they bid faircf 
to flrike a juft Medium of Happinefs, to 
pafs more fmoothly through Life* and 
to have more Refources in the prefenc 
embarafled Scene. Honesty (they ac- 
knowledge) ** is, in the main, the beft 
•* Poticy^ but it is often too blunt and 
*^ furly, and always too fcrupulous, and 
*' therefore to temper and feafon it with 
^ a little difcreet Craft in critical and 
•* well-chofen Conjunftures, will, they 
think, make it more palatable to 
•• others and more profitable to one's 
** felf. Kind AfFcftion is a good Thing 
•* in its own Place, and when it cofts a 
Man nothing ; but Charity begins at 
home ; and one*s Regard for others 
*• muft ftill look that way, and be fub- 
** fcrvient to the main Chance. Befides, 
•' why fufFer unneceffary Difiquiet on the 
*' Account of others .^ Our own Hap- 
" pinels is Charge enough to us \ and if 
** we are not to be happy till othcFS arc 
•' fo too,, it is a mere UtopJanDrcsLixx 
" ever to cxpeft it. One wpuld not 
" chufc to do III for the fake of III, but 
^^ when Necejfuy requires it, the lejfer 
" Good muft fubmit to the ^rr^/^r, that 

" is. 
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** is, to our own pn-fonal GooJ ; for m 
*' ic, by the firjt and fundamcntol Law 
** of our Nature, we are moft intertfted. 
" By fuch a Condu<5t we fhall have leafl: 
** Reafon to accufe ourfclves, be moft 
*' eafy within, and bell fecured againCt 
*' the Misfortunes ar.d Aflaults ot' o- 
*' thers." 

' This is the Language of 
great Partiality of Thought, 
'as well as great Partiality of 
Heart, — But as it is one of the 
main Forts in which Sf/^J^e/J zn^Knave- 
ry ufe to intrench themlelves, it may 
be worth while to beat it down, to make 
'Way for the full Triumphs of their fiir 
'Adverfry. That Man may negl ft, or 
■■hurt their own Intcreil: by an indifcreet 
Concern abo.it that of others — thar Hc- 
'nel^y may fo!net!m':s degenerate into a 
" nt Surlinef^ or a percijh ScrupulofUy^ 
,3t important Occafions may demand 
:he Sacrifice of a kf public, to a greater 
\frivate Goad — that it were Folly to make 
one's fclf mifcrable, becaufe oth.rs are 
not fo happy as one would wifh, we do 
not deny. But is tht-re rot the jufttft 
;afon to fufpeci, that the ajkonefi, or ihe 
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balf'honeft and cor trailed turn of Mind 
here pleaded for, is tue very reverfe of 
that Temper vfKich begets true Satisfaftion 
and Self-enjoyment, and of that Charac- 
ter which entitles to Credit, Security, 
and Succcfs ? The Man who doubts 
and hefitates, whether he may nor, in 
feme Inftances, play the Knave, cannot, 
in any Senfe, be termed honeft. And 
furely, he cannot approve himfelf for 
that CondUft, which» by an inviolable 
Law of his Nature, be is compelled to 
condemn ; and if he cannot approve 
bimfelf for his Conduft, he is deprived 
of one of the fweetcft Feelings of the hu- 
man Heart. Bur, fuppofe he could dif- 
guiie the immoral Deed or Difpofition 
un'der the fair Name of fome Virtue, or 
the Malk at leafl of a necelTary Self- 
regard, as is often done, to elude the 
awful Decifion of Confcience, which when 
uninfluenced is always unerring •, yet he 
muft be confcious he cannot ftand the 
Tcft of Judges lefs interejied than himfelf; 
and muft therfore be under conftant 
Dread of Difcovery, and confequently 
of public Cenfure, with all its mortifying: 
Attendants. This Dread mgft be fo 

^luch. 
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much the greater, if he has had Com- 
panions or Tools of his Knavery, which 
generally it muft have in order to fuppljf 
its native Impotence and Deficiency. 
This then is to be injWitrc, ciiwxious, and 
dependent, and that too on the worft Stt 
ot Men, on whom one -can have no hold 
but by their Vices, which, like undifci- 
ph'neci wild Bcafts, often turn upon 
their Matters, Such an iafeiure, obfio- 
xious, depenient State, mufl: neceffarlly be 
a State of Stifpiaan^ Servitude and Fear^ 
which inflead of begetting Serenity and 
Self- enjoyment, are the Parents of 
Difquiet anJ Mifery. Befides, the 
fluAuating perpetually between oppofite 
Principles, the Violence done to 3 native 
Scni? of Ilonelly, the Reluftance againft 
the firft Advances of young and blulhing 
Knavery, the hot and cold Fits of alter- 
nate Virtue and \'ice, the Sufpenfe and 
Irrcroluton of a Mind diftraded between 
interfering PalTions, are the firft painful 
Symptoms of that dread ful Difeafe which 
afterwards lays wafte every thing goodly 
and ingenuous, and raifcs Agonies in- 
slerable to the Patient, and quite incon- 
ceivable 
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ceivable by others. Whether fuch an 
inconOftenc Conduft, divided between 
Vice and Virtue, will ferve the Views of 
Inicreft propofed by it, will be after- 
wards examined. 

remperofid As to thc Other Part of the 
c^Wifiwr rf Obieftion, let it be confidered, 

tbi good b€' % KA r 1 J I 

nevcUnt that a Man ot an enlarged be- 
Man, nevolent Mind, who thinks, 

feels, and adls for others, is not fubjeft 
to half the Difquietudes of the contrafted 
felfifli Soul", — finds a thoufand Allevia- 
tions to foften his Difappointmejits, which 
the other wants •, — and has a fair Chance 
for double his Enjoyments. His Defires 
arc moderate, and his Wants few in corp- 
parifon of the other's, becaufe they arc 
meafured by Nature, which has Limits, 
not by Fancy or PaflTion, which has none. 
He is cautious, without being diftruilful 
or jealous ; careful, but not anxious ^ 
bufy, but not diftrafted. He taftes Plea- 
fure, without being diflipated; bears 
Pain, without Dejeftion or Difcontent ; 
is raifed to Power, without turning gid- 
dy -, feels few of the Pains of Competi- 
tion, and none of the Pains of Envy. 

Thc 
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The principal Alleviations rb/AHrvia- 
of his Calamities are tliefe — Hsns qflvi 
that, though fome of them '"'■ 
may have been the Effeft of his Impru- 
dence, or Wcakncfs, yet few of them 
arc Iharpened by a Senfe of Guilt, and 
none of them by a Confcioufnefs of 
Wickednefs, which furely is their keen- 
eft Sting;— that they are common to him 
with the bcft of Men j— that they fel- 
■dom or never attack him quite unpre- 
pared, but rather guarded with a Con- 
icioufnefs of his own SinceriPy and Vir- 
tue, with a Faith and Truft in Provi- 
dence, and 3 firm Refignation to its per- 
feft Orders; — that they may be improved 
as Means of Corrcftion, or Materials to 
give Scope and Stability to his Virtues ; 
— and, to name no more, they are con- 
fiderably lelTened, and often fweetcned 
to him by the general Sympathy of the 
Wife and Good. 

His Enjoyments are more Hi, Eaji^- 
numerous, or, if leis nu- ""■'«.'■ 
merous, yet more intenfe than thofc 
of bad Mem for he (hares in the Joys 
of others by Rebound ; and every In- 
"" :afe of general or particular Happinefs 
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is a real Addition to his own. It is tru^, 
his friendly Sympathy with others fubjeds 
him CO fome Pains which the hard- 
hearted Wretch docs not feci ; yet to 
give a loofe to it is a kind of agreeable 
Difcharge. It is fuch a Sorrow as he 
loves to indulge -, a fort of pleafing An- 
guilh, that fweetly melts the Mind, and 
terminates in a Self- approving Joj« 
Though the good Man may want Means 
to execute, or be difappointed in the 
Succefs of his benevolent Purpofes, yet, 
as was formerly * obfervcd, he is ftiH 
confcious of good AffcAions, and that 
Confcioufnefs is an Enjoyment of a more 
delightful Savour than the greateft Tri- 
umphs of fuccefsful Vice. If the Am- 
bitious^ Covetous^ or Voluptuous are difap^ 
pointed, their Paflions recoil upon them 
with a Fury proportioned to their Opi- 
n'on of the Value of what they purfue, 
and thur Hope of Succefs ; while they 
have nothing within to balance the Dif- 
appointmenc, unlefs it is an ufeful Fund 
of Pride, which bowev^ frequently turns 
mere Accidents into mortifying Affronts, 
and exalts Grief into Rage and Frenzy* 

Whereas 
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Whereas the meek, humble, and bene- 
vclent Temper is its own immediate Re- 
ward, is facisBed from within, and as it 
magnifies greatly the I'leafure of Succcfs, 
fo it wonderfully alleviates, and in a man- 
ner annihilates, all Pain for the want 
of it. 

As the good Man is con- f«» <*"■'>- 
fcious of loving and wifhing 'atd s^m^a- 
well to ali Mankind, he muft '*>■• 
be fcnfible of his deferving the Eftecm 
and Good-will of all v and this fuppofcd 
Reciprocation of focial Feelings, is, by 
the viTy Frame of our Nature, made a 
Source of very intenfe and enlivening 
Joys. By this Symp.uhy of AfFcftions 
and Interefts he feels himfelf intimately 
united with the Human Raccj and being 
fenfibly alive over the whole ^yftem, his 
Heart receives,- and becomes rcfponrive 
to every Touch given to any Part. So 
that, as an eminent Philofophtr -f finely 
cxprtffes it, he gathers C bntertment and 
Delight from the pleaftd and happy States 
of thofe around him, from Accounts and 
Relations of fuch HappinefTcs, from the 
very Countenances, Geftures, Voices and 
Sounds even of Creatures foreign to our 
M kind, 

t ftd, Shafilb. &;. inta rtrtut, Btei a. 
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kind, whofe Signs of Joy and Content^ 
ment he can any way difcern. 
yDomthiter^ ^'^>r do tliofe generous AP- 
fne at'itb feclic.ns ftop any other natural 
other jcjs. Sourcc of Joy whatcvcf, or 
deaden his Senfe of any innocent Gratifi- 
cation. They rather keep the feveral 
Senfes and Poiffers of Enjoyment open and 
•difengaged, intenfe and uncorrupted by 
Riot or Abufe^ as is evident to any one 
•who confidcrs the diflipated, unfeeling 
State of Men of I^leafure^ Ambition^ or 
Jntereft, and compares it with theXerene 
and gentle^tate of a Mind at peace with 
itfelf, and friendly to all Mankind, un- 
^ruffled by any violent Emotion, and fen- 
fible to every good-natured and alluring 
Joy. He who daily dwells with Tetnpe- 
ranee and Virtue^ thole everlafting Beauties 
and of the higheft Order, cannot be in- 
fcnfible to the Charms of Society, or 
Friend (hi p, the Attradions of virtuous 
I-ove, the Delights of Reading, or to 
any Beauty of a lower Species, the Un- 
bendings of innocent Mirth, or whatever 
elfc fets the Soul at Eafe, and gives him 
a Rclifli of his Being. By enjoying him- 
ielf, he is in the btft poflure for eiT)oying 
iCvery thing elfe. All is pure and well- 
ordered 
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^Jred in fuch 3 Heart, and therefore 

hatever Piearure is poitred into it has an 

j;ina] Savour, not a fingte Drop is loft. 

*"For Virtue draws off all but the Dregs, 

and by mixing fomciliing of her own 

with the moft ordinary Entertain nients, 

refines ihetn into exalttd Enjoyments. 

It were eafy, by going rhcMifiry 
through the different Sets of 'l^f'p^Jl^^^ 
Affciftions mentioned former- Fafi^ai. 
Jy*, to (hew, that it is only by main- 
taining the Proportion fettled there that 
the Mind arrives at true iiepofe and Si- 
tisfaiftion. If Fear exceeds (hat Propor- 
tion, it finks into Melancholy and De- 
jci5tion. If Anger paffes jufl Bounds, it 
Jerments into Rage and Revenge, or 
I'ubfides into a liillen corroding Gloom, 
■which embitters every Good, and ren- 
ders one exquifiiely lenfible to every 111.^ 
The Private Paflions, the Love of Honour 
cfpecially, whof; Impulfes are more ge- 
nerous as its Effei5ls are more diffufive, 
are Inftruments of private Pleafurc > but 
if they are difproportioned to our IVanls^ 
or to the Volus of their feveral ObjeCts» 
or CO the Bdlance of other Paffions, equally 
ttceffary, and more amiable, they bc- 
M 2 come 

• Sit Bs»k I. 5, r. t. 
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come Inftruments of intenfe Pain and 
Mifcry. For, being now deftitute of 
that Counter- poife which held them at a 
due pitch» they grow turbulent, peevifh, 
and revengeful, the Caufe of conftant 
Rcftleffncfs and Torment, fometimcs fly* 
ing out into a wild delirious Joy, at other 
times fettling into a deep fplenetic Grief. 
The Concert between Reafon and Pafficn 
IS then broIcQ : all is Diflbnance and Di- 
firaftion within. The Mind is out of 
Frame, and feels aa Agony propor ioned 
to the Violence of the reigning Paffion. 
htbf Public The Cafe is much the fame, 
AfeQicns. Qr rather worfe, when any of 
the particular )t/W A ffcftions arc out of 
their natural Order and Proportion ; as 
happens in the cafe of effeminate Pi/y, 
exorbitant Love^ parental Dotage^ or any 
Party Pcffton^ where the juft Regards to 
Society are fupplanted. The mortfocial 
and dijinterejied the PaflTion is, it breaks 
out into the wilder Excefles, and makes 
the more dreadful Havock, both within 
ard abroad, as is but too apparent in 
thofc Cafes where a fa?fe Species of Re^ 
U^ion^ Honour y Zeal^ or Party Rage has 
fcized on the natural Enthufiafm of the 
Mindj^ and worked it up tp Madnefs. It 

bceaks 
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)Ugh all Ties, Natural ; 
', cunteraifts the moft lacred and 
nn Obligations, fiJencos every other 
Affcdion, wfierher Public or Private^ 
and transforms the moft genrle Natures 
into the moft favage a' d inhuman. Such 
an exorbitant PafTion is hkc the enormous 
Growth of a natural Member, which not 
only draws from tlie Nourifhmcnt of the 
reft, but threatens the Mortification of 
ihe whole Body, and in the mean time 
occafions intoleriWc Pain and Angtiifli. 
In fine, ail the natiiral Affections, like 
the animal Spirits, 'or Humours of a 
ftrong Bodv, if reftrained from their 
proper Play, turn furious or melancholic, 
and g ncrally force their way by fome 
violent Difcharge, no lefs hurtful to the 
Patient than ofFcnJivc to ihofe with 
whom he is conne<5led. 

Whereas the Man who Ji"^'""/' '/ 
keeps the Balance of /fffeSion "^njt^. 
even, is eafy and ferenc in his w*- 
Motions i mild and yet affcdionate i 
uniform and confiftent with himfelf j is 
no; liable to difagreeable CoUifionsof Jn- 
tcrefts and Paflicns ; gives always place 

1(0 the moft friendly and humane AfFe- 
ftions, and never to Difpofiiions or Ads 
► M 3 of 
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of Refentmntf but on high Occafions, 
when the Security of the private^ or fVel^- 
fare of the public Syftem» or the great 
Jnterefts of Mankind neceflarily require 
a noble Indignation -, and even then he 
obferves a juft Meafure in Wrath \ and 
laft of all he proportions every Paffion to 
the Value of the Objeft he affefts, or to 
the Importance of the End he purfues. 
Sum of tbi To fum up this Part of the 

jirgumoft. Argument, the bcneft and good 
Man has eminently the Advantage of the 
knavijb and felfijb Wretch in every refpeft. 
The Plcafures which the /^enjoys flow 
chiefly from external Advantages and 
Gratiflcations ; are fuperficial and tran* 
fitory ; dafbed with long Intervals of Sa- 
titiy^ and frequent Returns of R^morfc 
and Fear •, dependent on favourable Ac- 
cidents and ConjunAurcs; and fubjed^ed 
to the Humours of Men. But the good 
TMan is fatisfied from himfclf •, his prin- 
cipal PoiflTeflTions lie within, and therefore 
beyond the Reach of the Caprice of Men 
or Fortune ; his Enjoyments are exquifite 
and permanent ; accompanied with no 
inward Checks to damp them,, and al- 
ways with Ideas of Dignity and Self- Ap- 
probation*, may be tailed at any tims 

and 
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^Iwid in any Place*. The Gratificationa- 
F Vice are turbulent and unnjtural, ge- 
Kratly arifing.from theRcliefof PalTions 

Fin themftlves intolerable, and iiTuing in 
tormenting Rcfieftions ; often irritated 
by D.fappointment, always inflamed by 
Hnjoymenti and y-et ever cloyed ■vvilh 
Repetition. The Fleafurcs of yirtiie are 
cairn and natural ; flowing from the Ex- 
crcife of kind Affctftions, or delightful 
Reflexions in confequence of them ; not 
only agreeable in the ProfpGct.-but in the 
prcfent Feeling -, they never f.tiate, or 
iofc their Riciilh ; nay,, nthertha Admi- 
ration of Virtue grows ftronger tvtvf 
Day 1 and not only is the Defire but the 
Enjoyment heightened by every newGra- 
tiBcacion i and unlike to moft others, it 
is increafed, not diniinifhed by Sympathy 
and Communication. In fine, the Satif- 
faiftions of Virtue may be purchafed with-, 
out a Bribe,- and poffcfled in the hum- 
blefl, as well as the moft triumphant 
Fortune ; they can bear the ftrideft He- 
view, do not change with Circumftances,. 
nor grow old with Time. Force cannot 
rob, nor Fraud cheat us of them j and, 
M 4 to 

I •/'"/./, l/ie laU iigcttiow Dial, m Hapr''"^f» *>■ J> H.. 



to crown alU inftead of aBating* they 
enhance every other Pleafure. 
Mxtrmcl But the happy Confequen- 

Effcaj rf ces of Vir «' are fecn, not 
^trtMi. ^jj]y j^ ^j^^ Internal Enj )y- 

ments it affords a Man, but ** in the 
** favourable Difpofition of External 
** Caufes towards him, to which it con- 
•• tributes." 

o k BUv ^^ Virtue gives the fober 
* PofftOion of one's felf and the 
Command of one's PafTions, the Conle- 
quence muft be Heart's Eafe, and a fine 
natural Flow of Spiri s, which conduce 
more than any thing elfe to Health and 
Ions Life. Violent Pailionst and the Ex- 
ctms they occafion, gradually impair and 
wear down the Machine. But the calm 
placid State of a temperate Mind, s^nd 
the healthful Exercifes in which Viriue 
engages her faithful Votaries, prefervc 
the natural Funflions in full Vigour and 
Harmony, and exhilarate the Spirits, 
which are the chief Inftruments of Aftion. 
"We might add, what will appear perhaps 
too refined, that as Virtue is the found 
Temperament and beautiful Complexion 
of the Soul, fo it even diffufes fome- 
timcs a congenial Air of Beauty over the 

Body^ 
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Body, HgKts up, and fpreads oui the 
Countenance into a certain Opennefs^ 
Chcarfulnefs and Dignity, thofe natural 
Irradiations of inward Worth, which Po-^ 
litenefs^ that Afe of Virtue^ may imitate, 
bur can never fully attain. — In fine, T^em- 
perancCy which has been called fometimes 
the Mother^ and at other times the Nurfe 
of the Virtues, is beautifully defcribed 
by an ingenious Author*, to be that 
Virtue without Pride^ and Fortune with- 
out Envy, that gives Indolence of Body 
and Tranquillity of Mind j the beft 
Guardian of Youth and Support of old 
Age, the Tutelar Goddcfs of Health, 
and Univerfal Medicine of Life, that 
clears the Head, ftrengthens the Nerves, 
enlightens the Eyes, and comforts the 
Heart, 

. It may by fome be thought on one's For^ 
odd to affert, that Virtue is tvne, inte^ 
no Enemy to a Man's Fortune ^^A*®*^- - 
in the prefent State, of Things.-— But if, 
by Fortune^ be meant a moderate or com- 
petent Share of fVealtb^ Power^ or Credit^ 
not overgrown Degrees of them, what 
Ihould hinder the virtuous Man from 
obtaining that ? He cannot criiige or 

M 5 fawn^ 

f.iTir TempkV WfceU. Part x. Treat, ^. 
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fawn, it is true, but he can be civil and 
obliging as well as the Knave ; and 
furcly, his Civility is more alluring, be- 
caufe it has more Manlinefs and Giaoe in 
it than the mean Adulation of the other % 
he cannot cheat or undermine, bat he 
may be cautious, provident, watchful of 
Occafions, and equally prompt with the 
Rogue in improving them ; he fcoms to 
proAitute himfelf as a Pandar to the Paf- 
fionst or as a Tool to the Vices of Man- 
kind, but he may have as (bund an Un«^ 
dcrftanding and as good Capacities ficir 
promoting thdr real Inteitfk as the ve^ 
rieft Court-Slave ; and theo^ he is more 
faithful and true to thofe who employ 
him. In the common Courie of Bufincfs^ 
he has the fame Chances with tii& Koave 
of acquiring a Fortune, and rifing in the 
World. He may have equal AhilitieSf 
equal Induftry, equal Attention to Bufi^ 
nefs; and in other refpefts he has. greatly 
the Advantage of hino. Peofde love 
better to deal with liim ; they tan truft 
bitn more ; they know he will not inv^ 
pofe on them, nor take Adv^nta^e o£ 
them) and can depend more on his Woifd 
^n on the Oath or ftrongeft ^tturities 
iff others. Whereat what is commonly 

. calfed 
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called Cunning, which is thp. Offfpring 
of Ignorance, and conftan: Centpamon yt' 
Knavery, is not only a inean-fpirited, buc 
a very Ihort-fighced Talent, and a funda- 
mental obftacle in the Road of Bufiiicfs. 
It may procure indeed immediate aid 
petty Gains, but it is attended with 
dreadful Abatements, . which do more 
than over-balance them, both as it links 
a Man's Credit when difcovered, and 
oramps that Largenefs of Mind, which 
extends to the remote.^: as well as the 
neareft Intereft, and takes in the moft 
diirab'e, equally with the moft tranfienc 
Gains. It is therefore cafy to fee how 
much a Mzn'sCredil and Reputiiion, and 
confequently his Succefs. depend on his 
Honefty and Virtue. The truly good 
Man has no Character to perfonatc, no 
Mafic to wear ; his Defigns arc tranipa- 
rei^t, and one Part of his Dilcourfe aiid 
Conduft exactly tallies with anothtr. 
Having no fordid Views to promote, no 
mean Paffions to fervfj but wifhing well 
to every body, and doing all the Gooti 
he can, he is intrenched and guaided 
round by Innocence and Virtue -, and, 
though he is not fecured againft Misfor- 
;unes, yet his Cluraft<r and the triends 
his 
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hit Merit has procured him will fre^ 
quentlyr rctritvc him. Whereas Tricking'^ 
as one well txpreflts it» is a fort of Dif- 
guife, by which a Man hides himfelf in 
one Plac, and cxpofes himfelf in another. 
Befides, Faljhood and Roguery are variable 
unfctclcd 1 hings, and the Source of a 
Conduct both irrefolute and inconCftent. 
They mud often change hands, and be 
ever contriving new Expedients as Acci- 
dents vary ; and one lame Meafure muft 
always limp on after another to fupport 
and back it. So that an inexhaufted 
Fund of Craft is neceffary to play the 
Knave to any purpofe, and to maintain 
for any time a counterfeit Charafter. 
"When he is once dctcfted, his Credit is 
blown for ever ; and, unlefs he is a great 
Matter in Dtffimulation, his artificial 
Ccnduft will ever render him obnoxious 
to Sufpicion, which is evef fharpfighted. 
Even the good Man is not fecure againft 
the Attacks of Calumny, but he is armed 
againft its Sting. If he cannot filence, he 
will confute DetraAion by obftinately per- 
fifting in being virtuous and doing good \ 
in time almighty Truth will prevail, and 
he might extort Veneration from the 
PartUl^ as well as obtain a chearful Tri- 
bute 
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butc from the Candid Judges of Merti. 
But Ihould the Cloud, in^ which Malice 
or Envy may have involved his Virtue, 
never lie entirely diflipated in his Life^ 
yet Death, that Soother of Envy and 
the Malevolent Paflions, will totally dif- 
pel any remaining Gloom, and difplay 
his Charafter in all its genuine and un- 
ftained Glory, For the Bed of Firiue is 
a Bed'of Honour^ and he who dies in it, 
cannot die unlamented by the Goody nor 
unreverenced by the Bad. 

With regard to Security and q„ g„^^^ 
Peace with his Neighbours^ it Peace and 
may be thought perhaps, that ^^«^'^- 
the Man of a quiet forgiving Temper, 
and a flowing Benevolence and Courtcfy, 
is much expofed to Injury and Affronts 
from every proud or peevifli Mortal, 
who has the Power or Will to do Mifchicf. 
If we fyppofe indeed, this ^ietnefs and 
Gentlenefs of Nature accompanied with 
Cowardice or Pufillanimilyy this may often 
be the Cafe \ but in reality, the good Man 
is bold a& a Lion, and fo much the bolder 
for being the calmer. Such a Perfon will 
hardly be a But to Mankind. The ill- 
natured will be afraid to provoke him, 
and the good-natured will not incline to- 
do 
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da ir; Birfides, true Virtue^ which Hi 
condu6led by Reafon, and exerted grace- 
fully and without Parade, is a moft in-^ 
0nuating and commanding Thing ; if it 
cannot difarm Malice and Refentment at 
opce, it will wear them out by Degrees,, 
and fubdue them at length. How many 
have, by Favours and prudently yielding^ 
triumphed over an Enemy who would 
have been cnflamed into tenfold Rage by 
the fief ceft Oppofition ! In' fine, Gvodnejs 
is the moft univerfally popular Thing 
that can be. Though the Prejudices or 
Paffions of Men may fometimes drefs it 
up in the Difguife of Weaknefs, or de- 
face it with unlovely Features, yet IcjC 
the Maflc be dropt, and the Jovely Form 
appear as it is, the moft prejudiced will 
jefpeft, the unprejudiced admire and lore 
It, and all wUl be afraid, or at leaft 
aftiamed) to traduce or oflfend a Thin|;; 
ity innocent and fo God- like. * 
4W onfs To conclude, the good Man 

*««'^- may have fomc Enemies, but 

he win have more Friends, and having 
given ib many Marks of private Friend* 
ftip or public Virtue, he can hardly he 
dcttitutc of a Patron to proteft, or a 
Sanftuary to eatert^ him, or do e&te r- 

tain 
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tain and proteft his Children when he is 
gone. Tho' he Ihoiild have little clfeto 
■ iL'ave them, he bequeaths them the faircfl", 
and generally the moft unenvicd Inheri- 
tance of a good Namey which, like good 
Sted fown in the Field of Futurity, will 
often raife up unfolicited Friend?, and 
yield a benevolent Hatvell of unexpe^ed 
Charities. But lliouid the Fragnmce of 
the Parent's Virtue prove oIFenfive to a 
perverfe or envious Age, or tven draw 
Ptrfecution on the friendlefs Orphans, 
there is ene in Heaven, "who will be more 
than a Father to them, and recompenie 
their Parent's Virtues by fhcwering down 
Bleffings on ihem. The Thoughts of 
leaving them in fuch good Hands fulfain 
the honeft I'arent, and make him faiile 
in the Agonies of Death; being fccure 
that that almighty Friend, who has dif- 
penfed fuch a Profufion of Bounties to 
himfelf, cannot prove an unkind Guar- 
dian, or an unfaithful Truftee to his fa- 
therlefs Offspring. — This leads to con- 
fider a fublime Motive, and noble Mould 
to Virtue, from whence it derives its 
firmeft Support, and in which it receives 
its higheft Finifhing and Luftre. 

SECT, 
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SECT. III. 

Motives to Virtue from tke Being and 
Providence of God. 

Tif># exter- XJ E S I D E S the interefting 
ml Motwts ij Motives mentioned in 
u Virtue. jj^g i^(^ Seaion, there are two 

great Motives to Virtue^ ftriAly con- 
nedted with human Lifcy and refulting 
from the very Cofifiitution of the human 
Mind. The Firft is the Being and Pro- 
vidence of God ; the Second is the 
Immortality of the Soul, mth future 
Rewards and Punijhments. 
neirJmpoT' It appears from Seff. 4. of 
tamc^. 2ook II. that Man^ by the Cot^^ 

fiitution of his Nature, is defigned to be 
a religious Creature. He is intimately 
connected with the Deity ^ and neceffarily 
dependent on him. From that Connexion 
and necefiary Dependence refult various 
Obligations and Duties^ without fulfilling 
which, feme of his fublimeft Powers 
and AflFedions would be incomplete and 
abortive. If he be likewife an immor- 
tal Creature, and if his prefent Condu£l 
Ihall affeft his future Happinefs in another 
State as well as in the prefent^ it is evident. 
that we take only a partial View of the 

Creature 
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Creature if we leave out this important 
Property of his Nature, and make a par- 
tial Efiimate of human Ufe, it we ftrike 
out ot the Account, or over-look that 
Pait<f his Duration which runs out into 
Eternity. — We Ihall therefore confider 
the Motives which arift: from the former 
Conne6tion in this Sefiica, and thofc 
arifing from the latter in the next. 
It is evident from the a- _. 
bove- mentioned Se^ion, * that 
*' to have a Refpeft to the Deity in our 
'* Temper and Con 'uft, to vetwate and 
*' love his Cbaralter, to adore his Geod- 
** mfsy to depend upon and rejign ourfelvca 
•■ to his Providence^ to feek his Apfroba- 
*' tion^ and ait under a Ssnfe of his Av- 
•* thority, is a fundamenlsl Part of moral 
*' Virtue, and the CempUtion of the higheji 
" Dcfiinalien of e«r Natui e." 

But as Wf/y is an eifential ASnpportn 
Part of Virtue, fo likewile it ^•'■""■ 
is a ^«i?/ Support and Enforcement to the 
Pra^ice of ir, To contemplate and ad- 
mire a Being of furh tranftendcnt Dig- 
nity and Perfei^ion as God, muft natu- 
rally and neccffarily open and enlarge the 
H|Mirid, give a Freedom and Amplenefs 
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to its Powers, and a Grandear and Elera^ 
cion CO its Aims. For^ as^ an excellent 
Divuti t obferves,, " the Gneatnefs of an 
*^ Obje&r and the Excellency of the A£t 
** of any Ag£NT about a tranfcendent 
^^ ObjeA^ doch mightily tend to the En- 
** largement and Improvement of his Fa* 
•* culdes." Little ObjeAs, mean Com- 
pany, mean Cares, and mean Bufinefe. 
cramp the Mind,, contiad its Yiews, and* 
give it a creeping Air and Dcportmtnt. 
But when it foars above mortal Cares and 
morul Purfiiits, into the Regions of Di- 
vinity, and converfes with the greateft 
and beft of Beings, it fpreads itfelf into a 
wider Compafs, takes higher Flights in 
Jtealon and Goodnefs,. and becomes God- 
like in it% Air and Manners, yirtue \^. 
if one may fay fo, both the Effe3 and 
Caufe of Largenefs of Mind. It require ^ 
that one think, freely, and ziBt nobly. 
Now what can conduce more to Freedom 
of Thought and Dignity of Action,. than ^ 
to conceive worthily of God,.to reverence 
and adore his unrivalled Excellency, to- 
imitate and tranfcribc that Excellency 
into oup own Nature, to remember our 
Kelation to him, and that we are the 

Image 
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Imagft and ReprefenCitives of his Glory 
to the reft of tlie Creation ? Such Ftel- 
ings and Exercifcs muft and will make 
us fcorn all Aiflions that are bafe, un- 
handfome, or unworthy our Stale ; and 
the Relation we ftand in to God, will ir- 
"radiate the Mind with the Light of Wif- 
*lom, and ennoble it with the Liberty 
and Dominion of Virtue. 

The Influence and Efficacy Aaaar.-!a>,d 
of Religion may be confidered EnjummiHt 
in another Light. We all " ''"'''"' 
know that the Frefence of a Friend, a 
Neighbour, or any Number of Spei^ta- 
tors, but cfpecially an auguft Aflembly 
of them, ufcs to be a confiderable Check 
upon the Condudt of one who is not loft 
to a Scnfe of Honour and Shame, and 
contributes to reftraiti many irregular 
Sallies of Paflion. In the fame manner 
we may imagine, that the Awe of ionic 
fuperior Mind, who is fuppofed privy to 
our fecret Condui5t, and armed with fuH 
Power to reward or pv.nifti it> will im- 
pofe a Reftraint on us in fuch Aftions as 
tall not under the Controul or Animad- 
vc-rfion of others. If we go ftill higher, 

tand fuppofe our inmoft Thoughts and 
^arkcft Defigns, as well as our moft fe- 
cret 
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crct Aftions, to lie open to the Notice 
of the fuprtme and univ^rfal Mint', who 
is both the SpeSlator and Judg^ of hunian 
Anions it is evident that the Btlitf of 
fo augufl a Frtfence, and fuch avArful 
Infpe^ion, muft carry a Keftraint and 
Weight with it proportioned to the 
Strength of that Belief, and be an adc i<- 
tional Motive to the iradice of many 
Duties which would not have been per- 
formed without it. — As our Scnft of Ho^ 
naur or Blame is increafed in proportion 
to the Efteem we Have oi thole who be* 
flow either, fhall we fuppofe no Senfibi- 
lity to the Applaufe, or Cenfurc of him 
whom we believe to be the ^udgi as well 
as Standard of all PerfeAion ? And if 
we fuppofe fuch a Senfibility, can wa 
deny^ that it will operate on every Mind 
which feels it, both, as an Incentive to de- 
ferve that Applaufe and as a Guard to 
avoid that Cenfure ? We may fuppofe 
fome Cafes in which the virtuous Man, 
through the Force of Prejudices againft 
him, and becaufe of the falfe Lights 
in which his Actions are viewed, may be 
tempted to renounce the honeft Caufe by 
which he happens to incur Reproach or 
Ridicule. But if he can make his Ap- 
peal 
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peal from the Opinions of Men to the 
Searclier of Hearts, it is evident that the 
Confcioufnefs of fo hiiih a Saiftion may 
bear hlnfi out in his Courfe, and confe- 
qutntly be a Support to his Virtue, and 
in due time may teach liim to dtlpife the 
Striii; of Tongues, nay the utmoft Efforts 
of Malice and Envv. 

But a good Man may like- [„Cireif/ 
wife f I! a Sacrifice to Power tbigrcaiift 
or to Injaftice ; his Life may '^'''"''• 
be 3 5 cries of Misfurtunes, and his Virtue 
may have c xpofed him to many oi them ; 
the Conftituiion and State of his Body, 
and peculiar PrefTures on his Mind, may 
incapacitate him for enjoying the natural 
Frui s of Virme, at Waft with an high 
Reiilh. How fupporting in f jch a Cafe, 
nay how prtfcrvacive muft it be to his In- 
tegrity, and what an Antidote againft that 
Gloom and Frttfulnefs which are apt to 
inv.ide the Mini in fuch Circum'^ancc-s 
of Trial, to bdicve that infinite Wifdom 
and Goodncfs prefide in the Univerfe ; 
■ — that every Event being under th.ir Di- 
rei5tion, is the Caufe or Confcquence cf 
fomc greater Good to him, or to the 
whole; -that thofe Misfortunes which 
befall him are appointed by Heaven to 
correft 
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corrcft his Follies, to improve or fecure 
his Virtues, and confequently to in- 
creafc his Happinefs \ Thefe Sentiments 
thoroughly felt muft and will ferve as a 
Charm to footh his Sorrows, and confirm 
his Loyalty and Refignation to the fu« 
preme Providence. 

In fine, let the Difpofition of external 
Caufcs be ever fo unfavourable to the good* 
Man, yet, as he is confcious that the aj* 
mighty Governor is his Parent^ Patron and 
Friend^ he may reft fccurc that he will 
either fuftain and guard him in the midft 
of bis Troubles, or dircft and over-rule 
them to his greatcft Good. 
Exercifis It may be obferved farther, 

^ Piety im^ that " to live under an habi- 

provvtg to 

rtrtue. " tual Senfe of theD^i/jrand his 

•* great Adminiftration^ is to be conver- 
•• (ant with Wifdom^ Order and Beauty in 
" the higheft Subjefts, and to receive 
" the delightful Reflexions and benign 
** Feelings which thefe excite, while they 
** irradiate upon him from every Scene' 
♦' of Nature and Providence.'* How 
improving muft fuch Views bte to the 
Mind, in dilating and exalting it above 
thofc puny Interefts and Competitions 
which agitate and enflamc the Bulk of 

Man- 
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Mankind againft each other ! What ge-* 
>nial.and propitious Influence on the Tern* 
per mufl the Admiration and Love of Di- 
vine Goodnefs have, when it is cpnfidered 
as difFufed through infinite Space, to in- 
finite Races of Creatures, and ftretching. 
from Eternity to Eternity ! What Can- 
.dor^ Mildnefs, Benignity of Heart, and 
•what Grandeur as well as Sweetnefs of 
Maniiers muft it infpire ? To conclude, 
with what alluring and commanding 
Enei^y mufl: his Benefits call forth our 
Gratitudcj his Example our Imi-ation^ his 
Wifdam^ Power and Goodnefs^ our Confix 
dence and Hope^ his Applaufe our Ambition 
to defcrve it ? And how muft his Pre-- 
fence ftrongly believed, or r ther power- 
fully felt^ enliven and fortify thcfe and 
every other Principle of Virtue ? 



S E C T. IV. 

Motive to Virtue frxnn the Immortality 

of the Soul J &c. 

TH E other Motive men- Methaphyfi- 
tioncd was the Immorta- ments%iti 
lity of the Soul, with future immortality. 
Rewards and Punijbments. The metba* 
fbyfical Proofs of the Soul's Immortality, 

are 
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arc commonly drawn from \t%Jimpkj un- 
compcuneJj and indivifibU Nature, from 
whence it is concluded, that it cannot be 
corrupted or extinguifhed by a DiiTolu- 
tion or Deiirudion of Parts, — from its 
having a Beginning of Motion within it* 
ftlf, whence it is inferred, that it cannot 
difcontinue and lofe its Morion, — from 
the different Pro[>erti-.'S of Matter and 
:Mindy the Sluggifonefs and InaSivity of 
tne. and the immenfe ASliiity of the 
ether, its prodigious Flight of thought 
ad Lnagination^ its Penetrationy Memory j 
Forejigbty and Anticipations of Futurity^ 
from whence it is concluded, that a Being 
of fo dizine a Nature cannot be extin- 
guifhed. But as thefe metaphyfical Proofs 
depend on intricate Reafonings concern- 
ing the Katurey Proper tieSy and Difiin- 
iJiens of Body and Mind^ with which we 
arc not very well acquainted, they arc 
not obvious to ordinary Underftand- 
ings, and are feldom fo convincing even 
to thofe of higher Reach^ as not to leave 
fome Doubts behind them. Therefore 
perhaps it is not fo fafe to rc?l the Proof 
of fuch an important Article, on what 
many may call the Subleties of School* 
Learning. Thc/fe Proofs which are brought 

irom 
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from Analogy^ from the moral Conjlitulion 
and Phenomena of the human Mmd^ the 
mard AuribuUi of God, and the prefent 
Courfe of Things^ and which are therefore 
called the moral Arguments, arc t!ie plain- 
eft, and generally the moll fatiifying. We 
Ihall ielciit only one or two from the reft. 

In tracing the Nature and M^ral Pmtf 
Dejlination of any Being, we /w'"*«^»fl'' 
form the furelt Judgment from his Powers 
of ASlion, and the Scope and Limits of thcfc 
compared with his Slate, or with that 
Field in which they are exercifed. If ihii 
Being palfes through different States, or 
Fields of Aftion, and we find a Succejfion 
of Powers adapted to tlie different Periods 
of his Progrefs, we conclude that he was 
deftined for thofc fucceflive States, and 
reckon his Nature Progreffive. If, befides 
the immediate Set of Powers which fie 
him for Adion in his prefent State, we 
obferve another Set which appears fupcr- 
fiuous, if he was to be confined to it, and 
which point to another or higher one, we 
naturally conclude, that he is not defigned 
to remain in his prefent State, but to ad- 
vance to that for which thofc fupernunic- 
rary Powers are adapted , Thus we argue 
chac Uie InfeSly which has Wings forming 
N or 
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or formed, and all the Apparatus proper 
for Flight, is not-deftined always to creep 
on the Ground, or to continue in the tor- 
pid State of adhering to a Wall, but' is 
defigned in its Seafon to take its Flight in 
Air. Without this farther Deftination, 
the admirable Mechanifm of Wings and 
the other Apparatus, would be ufeleis and 
abfurd. The fame kind of Reafoning 
may be applied to Man, while he lives 
only a fort of vegitaiive Life in the Womb. 
He is furnifhed even tliere with a beauti* 
ful Apparatus of Organs, Eyes, Ears, and 
other delicate Senfes, which receive Nou- 
rifhment indeed, but are in a manner 
folded up, and have no proper Exercife 
or Ufe in their prefent Confinement. • 
Let us fuppofe fome intelligent Spe£tator, 
who had never any Connection with Man, 
nor the leaft Acquaintance with human- 
Affairs, to fee this odd Phenomenon-, a 
Creature formed after fuch a manner, and 
placed in a Situation apparently unfuitable 
to fuch various Machinery, muft^ he not- 
be ftrangely puzzled about the Ufe of hi» 
complicated Strudture, and reckon fuch a 
Profufion of Art and admirable Work* 
maniliip loft on the Subject; or reajbn by 

Way 

0ind. Lti'*'^^ v:,r. 4i jio, On-i/tn Lib;ll. de Ftta Uteris &c« 
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'Way of Anticipation, that a Creature, 
endued with fuch various, yet unexerted 
Capacities, was deftined for a more enlar- 
ged Sphere of Adion, in which thole latent 
Capacities ihall have full Play ? The vaft 
Variety, and yet beautiful Symmetry and 
Proportions of the fevcral Parts and Or- 
gans with which the Creature is endued, 
and their apt Cohefioii with, and Depen-' 
dence on, the curious Receptacle of their' 
Life and Nourifhment, would forbid his 
concluding the Whole to be the Birth of 
Chance, or the bungUng Effort of an un- 
fkilfui Artilt, at Icaft would malce him 
demur a-while at fo harfii a Sentence. But 
if, while he is in this State of Uncertainty, 
we fuppole him to fee the Babe, after a few 
fuccefsful Stru^Ies, throwing off his Fet- 
ters, breaking loofe from his little dark 
Prifon, and emerging into open Day, 
then unfolding his reclule and dormant 
Powers, breathing in Air, gazing at Light, 
admitting Colours, Sounds, and all the 

fmr Variety of Nature, immediately his 
Doubts clear up, the Propriety and Ex- 
cellency of the Workmanfiiip dawn upon 
him with full Luftre, and the whole My- 
" :ry of the firji Period is unravelled by 
E opening of tMs new Scene. Though 
N » , in 
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in this fecond Period the Creature livct 
chiefly a kind of animal Life, /. e. of Senfe 
and Appetite^ yet by various Trials and 
Obfervacions, he gains Experience, and by 
the gradual Evolution ot the Powers of 
Imagination J he ripens apace for an higher 
Life, for exercifing the Arts of Deftgn and 
Imitation^ and of thofe in which Strength 
or Dexterity are more rtquifite than A- 
cutenefs or Reach of Judgment. In the 
fucceeding rational or sntelleclual Period^ 
his Under/landings which formerly crept in 
a lower, mounts into an higher Sphere, 
canvafles the Natures, judges of the Re- 
lations of Things, forms Schemes, dedu- 
cts Confequences from what is paft, and 
from prefent as well as paft, coUedb future 
Events. By this Succeflion of States, and 
of corrcfpondent Culture, he grows up at 
length into a moralj afocial^ and z political 
Creature. This is the laft Period, at which 
wc perceive him to arrive in this his mortal 
Career. Each Period is introdudory to 
the next fucceeding one •, each Ufe is a 
Field of Exercife and Improvement for. 
the next higher one, the Life of the Factus 
for that of the Infant ^ the Life of tht Infanp 
for that of the Child^ and all the lower 
fgr the higheft and beft. •—But is this the 

laft 
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laft Period of Nature's Prog-eflion ? h 
this the utmoft Eoctent of her Plot, where 
fhe winds up the Drama, and difmiflcs 
the Aftor into eternal Oblivion ? Or docs 
he appeat* to be inverted with fupernume- 
rary Powers, which have not full Exerci'e 
and Scope, even in the laft Scene, and 
reach not that Maturity or Perfeftion of 
which they are capable ; and therefore 
point to fome higher Scene, where he is to 
fuflain another and more important Cha- 
rafter than he has yet fuftaioed f If ar.y 
fuch there are, may we not conclude by 
Analogy, or in the fai^ie Way of Antici- 
pation as before^ that he is deftined for 
that Afrer-part, and is to be produced upon 
a more auguft and folemn Stage, where 
his fublimer Powers fliall have propor- 
tioned A£tion, and its Nature attain its 
Completion ? 

If we attend to that Curiofttyy ^^^^ »» 
or prodigious Thtrft of Know- p^f^f ^Jl^ 
kdgey which is natural to the After-Life, 
Mind in every Period of its Progrefs, and 
confider withal the endlefs Round of Bu-» 
finefs and Care, and the various Hard- 
fhips to which the Bulk of Mankind are 
chained down, it is evidenti' r ;/ «. i 
that in this prefent State^ it is ^"''^'^^^ 

N 3 im- 
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impofible to expedt the Gratification of an 
Appetite at once fo infatiabie and fo noble. 
Our SenfeSy the ordinary Organs by which 
Knowledge is let into the Mind, are always 
inipcrfeft, and often fallacious ; the Ad- 
vantages of affifting, or correfting them, 
are poffcflcd by few -, the Difficulties of 
finding out Truth amidll the various and 
contradiftory Opinions, Interefts, and Paf- 
fions of Mankind, are many; and the 
Wants of the Creature, and of thofc with 
whom he is connedled, numerous and ur- 
gent ; fo that it may be faid of moft Men, 
that their intelleBual Organs are as much 
(hut up and fecluded from proper Nouriih- 
ment and Exercife in that little Circle to 
which they are confined, as the bodily Or- 
gans are in the Womb. Nay, thofc who 
to an afpirin^ Genius have added all the 
AfTiftances ot Art, Leifure, and the moft 
liberal Education, what narrow Profpeds ^ 
can even they take of this unbounded' 
Scene of Things from that little Eminence 
on which they ftand ? And how eagerly 
do they ftill grafp at new Difcoveries, 
without any Satisfaftion or Limit to their 
Ambition i 

Moral But ihould it be faid, that 

^^*r/. Man is made for JSion^ and 

not 
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not for Speculation^ or fruitlefs Searches 
after Knowledge, we a(k, for what kind 
of A6Uon ? Is it only for hdify Exercifcs, 
or for moral, politicaly and religious ones ? 
Of all thefe he is capable, yet by the un- 
avoidable Circumftances of his Lot, he is 
tied down to the former^ and has hardly 
any Leifure to think of the latter^ or, if 
he has, wants the proper Inftruments of 
exerting them. The Love of Virtue^ of 
one^s Friends and Country^ the generous 
Sympathy with Mankind^ and heroic Zeal of 
doing Goody which are all fo natural to 
great and good Minds, and fome Traces 
of which are found in the lowed, are fel- 
'dom united with proportioned Means <x 
Opportunities of exercifing them ; fo that 
the moral Spring, the noble Energies and 
Impulfes of the Mind, can hardly find 
proper Scope, even in the mod fortunate 
Condition ; but are much depreflfed in 
ibme, and almoft entirely reftrained in the 
Generality, by the numerous Clogs of an 
indigent, fickly, or embarrafled Life. Were 
fuch mighty Powers, fuch God-like Af- 
fedtioas planted in the human Breaft to 
be folded up in the narrow Womb of our 
yrefent Exiftence, never to be produced 

N 4 into 
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inta a more perfeff Life, nor to expatiate 
in the ample Career of Immortality ? 

Let it be confidered, at 

Extftenee fion, HO Enjoyment within the 
^rl^i^' Round of Mortal Things is 
^' commenfurate to the Defires, 
or adequate to the Capacities of the 
Mind. The mod envied Condition has 
its Abatements, the happiefl Cbnjun£ture 
of Fortune leaves many Wifhes behind, 
and after the higheft Gratifications, the 
Mind is carried forward in Purfuit of new 
ones without End. Add to all, the fond 
Defire of ImmariaUty^ the fecret Dread of 
Ncn-extftencty and the high unremitting 
Pulfe of the Soul beating for PerfeSion^ 
joined to the Improbability or the Impo^ 
fibility of attaining it here ; and then judge 
whether this elaborate Stru45iure, this mag- 
nificent Apparatus of inward Powers and 
Organs, does not plainly point out an 
Here-after^ and intimate Eternity to Man ? 
Does Nature give the finifhing Touches 
to the lefTer and ignobler Inftances of her 
Skill, and raife every other Creature to 
the Maturity and Perfedtioo of his Being, 
and Ihall flie leave her principal Work- 
manfhip unfinifhed ? Does fhe carry the 

Vege^ 
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Vegetative znA Animal Life in Man to the*r 
full Vigour, and higheft Deftination, and 
fliall fhc fufFer his IntelleSual^ his Mdraly 
his Divine Life to fade away; and be for 
ever cxtinguiflied ? Would fuch Abor- 
tions in the moral World be congruous 
to that PerfeSiion of IVifdom and Goodnefsy 
which upholds and adorns the Natural ? 
We muft therefore conclude, ^erefire 
from this Detail, that the Pre- Manimmr- 
fent State^ even at its beft, is *'^' 
only the Womb of Man's Being, in which 
the nobleft Principles of his Nature are in a 
manner fettered, or fecluded from a cor- 
Fefpondent Sphere of Adtion, and there- 
fore deflined for a futui'e and unbounded 
State, where they fhall emancipate thcm- 
felves, and exert the Fuhiels of their 
Strength. The moft accomplifhed Mor- 
tal, in this low and dark Apartment of 
Nature, is only the Rudiments oi what he 
ihall be, when he takes his Etherial 
Fhght, and puts onJmmortality, With- 
out a Reference to that State, Man were 
a fiiere Abortion, a rude unfi:ni(hed Em- 
bryo, a Monfter in Nature. But this 
being once fuppofed^ he ftill maintains 
his Rank, of the Mafter-piecc of the 
Creation -, his latent Powers are all fuit- 
able to the Harmowi and Progreffkn of 

N 5 Naturcj^. 
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Nature^ his noble /^fpirations, and the 
Pains of his DiiToIution,' are his Kflforts 
toward a fecond Birth, the Pangs of his 
Delivery into Light, Liberty, and Per- 
fection ; and Deatb^ his Difcharge from 
Goal, his Separation from his Fellow- 
Prifoners, and Introduction into the Af- 
fembly of thofe heroic Spirits who are 
gone before him, and of their great eter- 
nal Parent. The Fetters of hb Mortal 
Coil being loofened, and his Prifbn- Walls 
broke down, he will be bare and open 
on every Side to the Admiflion of Truth 
and Virtue^ and their fair Attendant, Hap- 
finefs \ every Vital and InttUeSual Spring 
will evolve itfelf, with a divine Elafticitjc^ 
in the free Air of Heaven. He will not 
then peep at the Univerfe and its glorious 
Author through a dark Grate, or a grois 
Medium, nor receive the Reflcftions of 
his Glory through the ftrait Openings of 
fenfible Organs but will be all Eyt^ allAir^ 
all Etberial and Divine Feeling *. — Let one 
part however of the Analogy be attended 
to, that, as in the Womb we receive our 
Original Conftitution, Form, and the ef- 
fentiai Stamina of our Being, which we 
carry along with us into the Light, and 

which 
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which greatly afFeft rhe fuccccding Period* 
of our Life-, fo our Temper and Condi- 
tion in the futuri Life will depend on rhic 
Conduifr we hiive oblerved, and the Cha- 
ra'5t:cr we have formed in i\k prsjhit Lite. 
We aie here in M-ntnlure what we ftiall 
be at full length here-after. TJie firJl rude 
Sketch, or Out-lines of Reafon and Virtue^ 
muft be drawn at prefcnt, to be atter- 
wards enlarged to the Stature and Beauty of 
Angels. 

This, if duly attended to, if^enaHiy 
muft prove not only a Guard, %f^'/j^^',t 
but an admirable Imetilivt to t^iriuc. 
Virtue. For he who faithfully and ar- 
dcniJy follows the Lights of Knowledge, 
and pants after higher Improvements in 
Virtue, will be wonderfully animated and 
inflamed in that Pgrfuit, by a full Con- 
viction thac the Scene does not clofe with 
Lile — that his Struggles arifing from the 
Weaknefs of Nature, and the Strength of 

Habit, will be turned into Triumphs 

that his Career in the Tracks of Wifdom 
and Goodnefs will be both fwtfter and 
J'moothcr — and thofe generous Ardors with 
which he glows towards Heaven, i. e. the 
Perf«Sfio» and Lnmertalrty of C'irlue, will 
find their adetjuate Objeit and Excrcife in 
a Sphcic 
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a Sphere proportionably enlarged, incor^ 
ruptible^ immortal. On the other hand, 
iwbat an inexpreflible Damp muft it be to 
the good Man, to dread the total Extin- 
Aion of that Ligbi and Virtue^ without 
which Ufe^ nay Immortality itfelf^ were 
not worth a fingle Wifh I 
irooffrcm Many Writers draw their 

^i^P^ff^-^ Proofs of the Immortality of 
Diftn^^ the Soul, and of a future State 
tptu. of Rewards and Punifhments, 

from the unequal Diftribution of thefc 
here. It cannot be diffembled that wicked 
Men often efcape the ^«/«;tfr^Punifhmcnt 
due to their Crimes, and do not feel the 
inward in that meafure their Demerit 
feems to require, partly from the Callouf- 
nefs induced upon their Nature by the 
Habits of Vice, and partly from the Dif- 
fipation of their Minds abroad by Pleafure 
or Bufinefs— and fometimes good Men do 
not reap all the natural and genuine Fruits 
of their Virtue through the many unfore- 
feen or unavoit^able Calamities in which 
they are involved. This no doubt, upon 
the Suppofition of an all- wife and good 
Providence, where an Argument, and a 
ftrong one too, for a future State, in 
which thofe Inequalities ihall be correded. 

But 
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But unlefs we iuppofe a prepelknt gccd 
Order in the prefcnc Scene of 'I"hings, wc 
weaken the Proof of tlie Divine Adm'mi- 
ftrarion, and the Prefumption of any better 
Order in any future Perfod of it. 

Froni Se£iio?i the feiand of BtlWefJm- 
this Book it appears, that P'irtue ^"'^'"-''■ 
has prefent Kewards, and Viee sajftfl- 
prefent Funifliments annexed rm.!ft Trial.'\ 
10 it, fuch Rewards and PiiTiiftinients as 
make Virtue^ in mort Cafes that happen,. 
far more eligible than P'ice-, but, in the 
infinite Variety of Human Contingencies, 
it may fomctimes fall out, that the in- 
flexible Praftice of Virtue Ihall deprive 
a Man of confiderable Advantages to him- 
felf, his Family or Friends, which he 
might gain by a well-timed piece of 
Roguery, fuppofe by betraying his Truft, 
voting againft his Confcience, leiling his 
Country, or any other Crime, where the 
Security againft Diftovery (hall heighten 
the Temptation, Or, it may happen, 
that a ftrift Adherence to his Honour, to 
his Religion, to the Caufc ol Liberty and 
"Virtue, (hall expofe liini, or his Fajiiily, 
to the Lofs of every thing, nay to Po- 
verty, Slavery, Death itfeit, or to Tor- 
H ■ mcnts far more intolerable. Now, what 
K fhalj 
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fhall fccurc a Man's Virtue in Circum* 
ftances of fuch Trial ? What Iball enforce 
the Obligations of Confcience againft the 
Allurements of fo many Interefts, the 
Dread of fo many and 16 terrible Evils, 
and the almoft unfurmountable Averfion 
of human Nature to exceflive Pain ? The 
Conflid is the greater, when the Circum- 
ftances of the Crime are fuch as eafily ad* 
mit a Variety of Alleviations from Necef- 
fity^ Natural /JffeSlion^ Love to on^s Fa-- 
ml)\ or Friends^ perhaps in Indigence ? 
Thefe will give it even the Air of Virtue. 
Add to all, that the Crime may be thought 
to have few bad Confequences, — may be 
eafily concealed — or imagined poffible to 
be retrieved in a good meafure, by future 
good Condudb. It b obvious to which 
Side moft Men witl lean in fuch a Cafe, 
and how much need there is of a Balance 
in the opposite Scale, from the Confide** 
ration of a Godj of a Providence^ and of 
an immortal State of Retribution^ to keep 
the Mind firm and uocorrupt in thofe or 
likelnftances of fmgular Trial, orDiftreis. 

Jn ibi gene- ^^^ without fuppofing fuch 

rMlC(iurj'e$f peculiar Inftances, a Scnfe of 
W'' a Governing Mind, and a Pec- 

fuafion that Virtoe is not only befriended 

by 
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by him here, but will be crowned by him 
hereafter with Rewards fuitable to its Na- 
ture, vdft in thenifelves, and immortal in 
their Duration, mull: be not only a mighty 
Support and Incentive to the Pradlice ot* 
Virtue, but a ftroiig Barrier againft Vice. 
The Thoughts of an almighty Judge and 
of an impartial future Reckoning, are 
often alarming, inexprcfTibly lb, even to 
the ftouteJl Olfcnders. On the other hand, 
how fupporting miift it be to the good 
Man, to think that he a£la under the ?-ye 
of his Friend, as well as Judge .' How 
improving, to confider the frejtnt Stat* 
as connected with & future one, and every 
Relation in which he ftaiids as a S(hoel of 
Di/apline for his jIffeSiions, every Trial as 
the Exercife of fome ytrlue, and the vir- 
tuous Deeds which refult from both, lu 
introdudlory to higher Scenes of Aiiien 
and Enjoyment ! Finally, how tranfporting 
is it to view Death as his Difcharge from 
the Warfare of Moridlity, and a trium- 
phant EtsI^ into a State of Freedom, Se- 
curity and Perfedion, in which Know- 
ledge and Wifdoni Ihall break upon him 
from every Qiurtcr-, where each Faculty 
fhall have its proper Objeft, and his Vir- 
tue, which was otten tiamped at defeated 
here 
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f^re^ (hall be enthroned in undifturbed 
and eternal Enripire ! 
Mvantttget On reviewing this fhort 5jf- 

iu,!ftwi" fi^^ of Morals, and the Motvocs 
stxiijtj Con- vvhich fupport and cntorce jt, 
N^^^KidR^' ^^^ comparing both with the 
ligtMorMo' Christian Scbemej whatZifi^ 
rality. and Vigour do they borrow 

from thence ! How clearly and fully does 
Christianity lay open the ConneStions 
of oiir Nature, both material and immafe^ 
rial J and /laure as well as prefent ! What 
an ample and beautiful Detail does it pre- 
ifcnt of the Duties we owe to Gcd^ to So*- 
ciety and Our/elves^ promulgated in the 
mc^ fimplc, intelligible, and popular 
manner; diverted of every Partiality of 
Sedl or Nation ; and adapted to the ge* 
ncral State of Mankind \ With what 
bright and alluring Examples does it illu- 
Urate and recommend the Praftice of thofc 
Duties; and with whal: mighty Sandions 
does it enforce that PradUcc ! How 
ftrongly docs it ^lefrribe the Corruptions of 
our Nature; the Dviations of our Life 
from the Rule of Duty ; and the Caufis of 
both 1 How marvellous and bcnevolenc 
a Plan of Redemption does it unfold, hf 
•which thofe Corruptions may be remediecf, 

and 
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and our Nature reftored from its Devia" 
tiotts^ to tranfcendcnt Heights of Virtue 
and Piety ! Finally, what a fair and com* 
prehenfive Profpc6t does it give us of the 
Adminiftration of God^ of which it repre- 
fents tht prefent State only as a fmall Period -, 
and a Period of Warfare and Trial ! How 
folemn and unbounded arc the Scenes 
which it opens beyond it ; the Refurreition 
of the Dead ; the General Judgment ; the 
Equal Dijiribution of Rewards and Punifh^ 
ments to the Good and the Bad ; and the 
full Completion of Divine fVifdom and GW* 
i«/j in thtfind Eftabli/hment of Ori^, P^- 
feSiion and Happinejs ! — How glorious 
then is that Scheme of Religion, and 
how worthy of Affe^ion as well as of Ad^ 
miration^ which, by making fuch Difco^ 
veriesj and affording fuch Affiftances^ has 
difclofed the unfading Fruits and Tri- 
umphs of Virtue, and fecured its In?* 
terefts beyond the Power of Time and 
Chance \ 

CO NCLUS ION. 

WE have now confidered R^capitula^ 
the Constitution and ^'^* 
Connections of Man, and deduced the 

feveral 
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fcvcral Duties refulting from icih. We 
have inveftigated fome of the Methods 
by which his Conftitution may be preferved 
in a found and healthful State, or rejlored 
to it. We have enquired into the Final 
Causes of his Conflitution^ and found its 
admirable Harmony with his Situation. 
And, lafUy, we have enumerated the 
principal Mot iveso which inforce the 
PraSice of the Duties^ incumbent on a 
Creature fo conftitutedj and fo fttuated. 
From this Dedu<5Uon it ap- - 
^ * pears, that ** Man is a Creature 

** endued with a Variety of Senfes^ Powers 
and P^IJions^ fubjedt to a Variety of 
IVanU and Dangers^ environed with 
many Natural, and capable of form- 
ing many Civil CcmteSions -, bound to 
many Duties in confequence of fuch a 
** Nature^ fuch a Situation^ and fuch Con- 
•* neHionSj and fufceptible of many Enjoy- 
*• ments in the Dilcharge of them." — 
It farther appears, that ** the Sum of 
*• thofe Duties may be reduced to fuch 
** a Conduifjt of his Senfes^ Powers and 
*' Pajfimsj as is duly proportioned to his 
" fVantSj to his Daf^erSj and to his C<7». 
*• neSions ; — that this CanduSl is moft ap- " 
f* proved in the mean time, and yields •*., 

the 
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' the moft refined and lading Pleajvrn 
•' afterwards ; — that particularly, the Ex- 
** ercifc oit)xe. public Affetikm is attended 
'" with Enjoyments-, the grea:eft in Dio- 
*' NiTY and Duraiiait j— and in the largefi 
*' Sum of fuch Pleafures and Enjoyntents 
" his higheft Happiness confifts. 
" Therefore, to keep thofe refined 
" Sources of Enjoyment always open, 
" and, in cafes of Competition, to facri- 
" fice the Loviier kinds, i. e. thofe of 
" Senfe and yippetite, to the Higher^ i. e. to 
" thofe of Reafon, of Virtue and Piety, 
" is not real telf-Denial, but the trueft 
" H^fdom and the jufteft EJiiimte of Hap' 
'* pitufs. — And to (hut up the nobler 
'* Springs, or to facrifice the higher to the 
** lower kinds, js not .'^eif- Indulgence, but 
** the Height of Felfyy and a wrong Ca/at* 
*' /aliori of Happinefs" 

Therefore He who, in his th* kaffUft 
Youth, improves his Intetle- *'»"''■'■ 
eiiial Powers in the Search of Truth 
and ufei'ul Knowledge -, and refines and 
ftrengthens his Moral and A^ive Powers, 
by the Love of Virtue, for the Service of 
his Friends, his Country and Mankind ■, 
who is animated by true Glory, ex- 
alted by liicred Friend !hip for Secial, and 
foftened 
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fc^ned by virtuous Love for DomeftU 
Life ; who lays his Heart open to every 
other mild and generous Affedion, and 
who, to> all thefe adds a fober mafculine 
P/>/y, equally remote from Su^Jiition 
and Entbufiafm^ that Man enjoys the 
mod agreeable Touth\ and lays in the 
richell Fund for the honourable A£Hon\^ 
and happy Enjoyment of the fuccteding 
Periods of Life. 

rbe hapfneft He who, in MaNHOOD, 

Manhood. kecps the Defenftve and Privaie 
Paffimu under the wifeft Reftraint •, who 

" forms the mod feleft and virtuous Fricnd- 
ihips ; who feeks after Fame^ Wealih and 
Power in the Road of Truth and Virtue^ 

• and, if he cannot find them in that Road^ 
generoufly defpifcs them ; who, in his 
private Chara6ler and Conncftions^ gives 
fullcft Scope to the tender and manly 
Paffions, and in his 'public Cliarafter and 
Conne<5tions ferves his Country and Maiv 
kind, in the moft upright arid difinterefted 
manner : who, in fine, enjoys the Goods 

. of Life with the greateft Moderation^ bears 
its Ilh with the greateft Fortitude ; and in 
thofe various Circumftances of "Duty and 
Trial maintains and expreffes an habitual 
and fupreme Reverence and Love of God 5 

That 
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That Man is the worthieft Charafter in 
9his Stage of Life; pafTcs through it with 
the highell Satisfadion and Dignity ; and 
paves the Way to die moft ealy and 
honourable Old-age. 

Finally, He who, in the Tbeta^ieji 
Decline of Life prcfervcs om-'«'- 
himfclf moit exempt from the Chagrins 
incident to that Period ; cherilhcs the 
moft equal and kind Affe^ions\ ufes his 
Experience, IVifdom and Authority in the 
moft fatherly and venerable manner ; adls 
under a Senfe of the h/peSiien^ and with 
a View to the Approbation of his Maker j 
is daily afpiring after Immortality, and 
ripening apace for it ■, and having fuftained 
his Part with Integrity and Confiltency to 
the laft, quits the Stage with a modeft 
and graceful Triumph \ This is the beft, 
this is the happieft Old-man. 

Therefore that whole Life of rtt bofpitji 
Touth^ A^nkood and Old-age ^ifi- 
which is fpent after this mannner, is the 
BEST and the happiest Life. 

" Mj who has the ftrongeft Thes'^d 

'» Original Propenjion to fpch ^^''■ 

'* Sentiments and Difpofitions, has the 

" beft Natural Temper.'* *' H^, who 

■ *• (uli^ 
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** cuUhates them with the greateft Care» 

" is the moft Virtuous Cha- 
^bertrtuaus, ,, ^^^^ „ c« He, who kncws 

** to indulge them in the moft difcreei and 
rbtmfe.tbi " confijlent manner, is the 
FortuHMii «« Wisest/* " And He, 
^^"- " who, with the largeft Capa- 

*• cities J has the *^ Opport unifies of in- 
*• dulging them, is the moft Fortu- 

« NATE." 

J Life ac' " To form our Life upon 

cwrdmgto *« this Plan is to Follow 
Naiurt. «i NATURE**, that is to fay, 
** to B& in ^Conformity to our Original Con-- 
** ftituiion^ and in a Subordination to the 
" Eternal Order of Things. And, by 
^* adting in this manner, (fo benevolently 
* • are we formed by our common Parent ! ) 
** we efit£lually promote and fecure our 
" higheft Intereft/' Thus, 
i^md at laft it apjjears, (and who 
Happinefs would not rejoice in fo Di-^. 
^reone. ^^^^ ^ Coufiitution ? ) that 

•* Duty, Wisdom and Happiness co-- 
** incide^ and are 0;?^." 
7i&/^i««w To conclude: « Virtue 
Perfeai^n of " is the higheft 'Exercife and 
''''■'*^- •* Imfrtromm of Reason ; 

" the 
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the Integrity, the Harmony^ and juj 
Balance of Affection; the Heallh^ 
Strength and Beauty of the Mind." 
The Perfectiom of Virtue is to give 
Reason free Scope; to obey the Au- 
thority of Conscience with Alacrity i 
to exertife the Deftnfive Paffioiis with 
Fortitude ; the Private with Tem- 
perance ; the Public with Justice j 
and all of them with Prudenoe ; that 
is, in a due Proportion to each other, 
and an entire Subfeniency to a calm dif- 
fujhe Benevolence ■,— to adqre A\~^ 
love God with a difuiierejled and . , 
vailed Affection ; and to ^^kkfcil 
hh Providence mxh ^ joyful kt/ignatien. 
Every Jpproacb to this Standard is an 
Approaih to PhfeHion and Happiness. 
And every Deviation from it, zDevia- 
lion^o Vice and Misery." 
Ftem this whole Review j, „,,,,^ ^ 
>i Human Nature, the j'^ul Caral. 
inoft divine and Jeyful of all '"'''' 
""rjiths breaks upon us with full Evi- 
Icncc and Luftre ; " That Man is li- 
berally provided with Senfes and Capa- 
eities for enjoying Happinefs j furniihed 
with Meaiu for attaining it ■, taK%kt ' 
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" his Nature where it liei •, prempied 
** by his Passions •oiithin, and his Con- 
•' DiTiON wiibeutt powerfully to feek It j 
*' and, by the •u^fe and benevolent Order 
■' of Heaveny often cenduSled to the Wel- 
•* FARE of thePARTicuLAR, and alwa^s 
*' made fubfervient to the Good of the 
" Universal System. 
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